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The title of this study is designed to indicate its limitations in both 
time and space. From the geopolitical point of view, it is limited to the 
Far Eastern area. During the nineteenth century’- and the first quarter of 
the twentieth centur)' the Far East was generally considered to include 
only the Alanchu Empire (China), Korea, and Japan. Russia developed 
a territorial position in the Far East, as thus delimited, but as a European 
power moving into Eastern Asia. Similarly, Britain, France, Holland, 
Portugal, Germany, and the United States came into the area from the 
West, some establishing extensiye interests in the countries referred to, 
and some also establishing colonies on its peripherj^ in Southeast Asia. 
Thus the nortliem area limits were viewed as established at the Amur 
River and the southern continental limits at the southern frontier of 
China, where the colonial area of southeast Asia began. 

Japan, however, in the second quarter of the nventieth centurj-, came 
to emdsage the Far Eastern area as including also the colonial countries 
of southeast Asia, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Japanese argued that 
the enlarged area, including China, could be integrated under Japan’s 
direction and control and could live a largely self-sufficient life, virtually 
independent of tlie rest of the world. Thus the attempt was made to 
bring into being the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, at the 
cost of loss of independence for China and Thailand which, A^dth Japan, 
were the states which had successfully resisted absorption into Western 
imperial systems; and at the expense of the Western states which had 
established themselves as colonial powers. The result of the Japanese 
attempt at conquest was failure. But in that attempt, and as a conse- 



(lucflce of its failure, a new set of political relationships svas cstiMhiicd 
svhich nrccssjntcd and imtifica tht cMtnsion of iVit conception of t\« 
“Far Eastern” area inuch bcvond the original Htnits. TliC failure of the 
attempt brought into licing the RepoWte of lndone*'ia and stittetl a 
chain of events in Indochina and Malaj^ sshich placed those countries 
m a different position \sith respect to Tat Eastern politics. The Philip- 
pines and Purma also entered the postwar period as independent Far 
Eastern states. 

The \sidcst ettcnsion of Japanese poster during World War II 
brought most of Rurma withm Japan's C«>-prosperity Sphere and thus 
within the Far Eastern area, if it f>c viewed as co-tcnnin*>us with the 
region which the Japanese gnxeitvmcnt tbooglti co\dd tic ntganiacd and 
administered as a geopolitical entity. Runna also became independent as a 
consequence of the ss at. aUhottnh this w as acnially more rapid extension 
of prior movements toward that end m Rritish polics*. Nevertheless, it is 
questionable whether Burma should be viewed as part of the catended 
Far East. Its poVuical orientation has l>een svestssard, tossard India, 
rather than eastw ard. Withm the pressir British system, this orientation 
was confirmed with the eativ oganiaataon of Burma as a pan of fndix 
In spite of the separation before the war. and despite Burma's arrainnient 
of independence unce World War \l. the movement has been tnw atd 
the development politically of a closer ssorVing reUtionship with India, 
Pakistan, and Ces'lon than with the countries which arc viewed and 
which viesv themselves as within the Far Eastern area. Burma is included 
in the study, however, as a part of the Far Eastern region, hut as dlv 
tinctly a peripheral countrs* rather rhan an integral part of the Far East. 
India, on the other hand, b viewed, ax are the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France, and Britain, as an outside power with an interest in 
shaping evena svithin the Far Eastern area along lines satisfactors- to 
itself, tathet than as a country which because Fjst Asian is Far Eastern. 

From the point of view oftimc.thestudyb focused on the years since 
the Japanese sureendor. No limited period of historv, ho,wcver, can ht 
properly treated as if it were wlf^^ontamed unless the primary purpose 
IS the presentation of a sequence of events. Thus for purposes of undcr- 
sunding the politics of the postwar period, it has been found necessary 
to reach back into the war and the prewar periods, even where the 
connections had been violently and apparently completely broken. 
This h« been the case, for oample. with respect to the establishment 
of the Commumsts in power in itv^land China, as w ell as for purposes 
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of understanding the new nationalism that has been a force of primary' 
importance in China as well as in the countries of Southeast Asia. The 
attempt has been made, however, to deal udth the past only as essential 
to the present. 

Since the restriction in time is to the present, another set of limitations 
has to be recognized. These grow out of the fact that the subject matter 
is current and much of it controversial. Lacking the perspective and the 
documentation u’hich time alone can give, dependence for accuracy of 
treatment has to be placed on objectivitA’ of analysis. The reader will 
have to judge the success of the author in maintaining this essential 
objectivity. 

The author is deeply indebted to several friends for their kindness 
in reading, criticiz.ing, and offering sugeestions regarding various parts 
of the manuscript at various stages; Dr. Amrv \^andenbosch in con- 
nection with the chapter (13) on Indonesia; to Dr. John M. Maki, in 
connection with the first two chapters; to James J. Dalton, in con- 
nection with the chapter (14) on Philippine politics; to John Everett, 
Jr., and William K. Braun, who had sections of the manuscript tried out 
on them and who assisted with the preparation of the bibliography; the 
author is especially grateful to Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck for his kindness 
in reading and criticizing the entire manuscript and offering suggestions 
which led to its improvement in general as well as in many particulars. 
While gratefully acknowledging this indebtedness, the author well 
knows, and would emphasize, that he is entirely responsible for the 
substance and the details of the presentation of postwar politics in the 
Far East. 

H. M. V. 

University of Cincinnati 
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WESTERN IMPERIALISM IN EASTERN ASIA 

The forces in conflict in the Far East during the past centur)>- have 
been traditionalism and western modernism, imperialism, and national- 
ism. The purpose of this study is to describe and analyze this conflict 
in its contemporary or postt^-ar phase. Bv the mid-nineteenth centurj’ 
European states had brought India and all of the countries of South- 
east Asia except Siam under their control. As colonies, those countries 
represented the Western outlook and interests in the Eastern world and 
for a long time had political significance as such rather than as inde- 
pendent factors in Far Eastern politics. This u’as the case until the 
colonies began, at different times and with differing tempos, to seek to 
throu' off the external imperial control. Thus India, despite its size, had 
political importance in the area before 1945 mainly as a factor in the 
shaping of British policy. What was true for India was even more true 
for Burma and Malaya, in the British imperial system; for the Nether- 
lands’ East Indies; and for French Indochina. For decades there was 
acquiescence in what had been, in effect, a transfer of power from 
native sovereigns to foreign rulers. 

It was only as the Western idea of the national state was gradually 
introduced that nationalism as a political force began to challenge 
imperialism. And, in the countries referred to above, it was only after 
World War II that nationalism became strong enough as an organized 
force to compel recognition of independence and thus to enable the 
countries which gained it to define a relationship with others in terms 
of their own purposes and interests. In other words, for the full 
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centur)- before 1941 the active partidpaots in Far Castem politics were 
Britain, Holland, and France, based terriinmBy \jpon thdr colonics, and 
the United States. Germany, and Russia rather than India. Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines and Indochina. From the end 
1941 until 1945 European impemlism tt-as replaced by that of Japan 
as the stimulus to nationalism. Thus mtionalism developed as reaction 
against colonialisrn and impenalisni. In this respect it was defensive 


in nature. 

This svas also true vn the case of those countries tn the area which 
were either wholly or partially successful m maintaining themselves 
against Western impenahsm. In Siam, however, other considerations 
than defense against Western impenahsm were involved in the nation- 
alist emphasis. Siam was enabled to maintain its sovereignty, independ- 
ence, and integrity not because nationalism gave it strength but 
because of its buffer position between Bniish and French dependencies. 
Its nationalism, as it expressed meU m the t9jo'5. was anti-Chinese in 
fttmuhfs and etpressinn. The presence of influential Chinese minorities 
m Siam and in the other countries of $>outhcast .■Xsia (or of Indians, as 
in Burma) supplied an incemive for nationalist defensive agitation, in 
addition to that provided by Western imperialism. 

Korea also had its devclopmeni shaped, although differently, by its 
relations with China and with Japan. As of the middle of the nine- 
teenth centut)', Korea viewed itself as being under Oiinese surcraincj'. 
Under pressure to end its hcrmit-hVc seclusion, it first entered into 
external relations on the ba.«s of a rrearj- ukh japan which was con- 
cluded in 1876 as between two independent states. This led to n 


struggle vvirhin Korea between two factions, one supponed by China 
and the other by Japan. The Chinese-supported faction stood for 
tradirionalism; that supported by Japan for change. The issue was finally 
joined directly between China and Japan in the war of 1894-95. 
rwoUed in favor of Korean independence. Severing the bond of 
Korea to China did not. however, defimmely establish Korea as an 
independent state. Rather, k inaugurated a series of moves designed to 
transfer the connection from China to Japan. 

The pnticipal subsetjucnt chalte^ to Japanese ascendancy in the 
Korean peninsula was made by Russia. This threat was decisively 
fcjdld by the teiios oi the Treaty of Poremoo* „noi„,ted 

ae KeaD-Jap,„„c War of .9.^-5. As a coo.eqocoee of vietoty Japan 

'tatenaMe4topioelamKoieaaf«otettorate.ohichitdidmptefrience 
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to assisting it to an effective independence. And finally, in 1910, the 
verv appearance of independence was lost when Korea was made a 
Japanese colony. Between 1S76 and 1905 Korea was a problem countr}* 
rather than an independent participant in Far Eastern politics. Between 
1910 and 1945 it was neither participant nor problem except as it was 
a factor in the development and application of Japanese policy. But 
during the years from 1876 to 1945, just as was the case in Southeast 
Asia, nationalism developed in Korea as a reaction to imperialism. Tire 
fact that Korean nationalism came into being as an expression of 
hostility to the imperialism of an Asian rather than a European state is 
noteworthy, but not as distinguishing nationalism there from similar 
manifestations elsewhere. 


JAPAN AND WTISTERN IMPERIALIS.M 

The rise and fall of the Japanese empire is treated in the first chapter 
of this study. Here, hoy'ever, it must be noted that Japan itself entered 
into relations y'ith the '\^''cstem states under conditions accepted only 
under pressure. Those conditions, as embodied in treaties, unilaterally 
restricted Japan in the exercise of its sovereign powers. Not only were 
designated ports and special areas within them opened to the trade 
and residence of foreigners but, through e.xtra territorialitt*, Japan 
lost jurisdiction over foreigners. As a result of the imposition of the 
conventional tariff system the Japanese government lost control of 
customs’ levies on imports and exports. Domestic control of the mone- 
tary’- sy’stem was lessened through treatv' stipulations for the introduc- 
tion and free exchange of foreign coins and for the right to export 
Japanese coins. 

The jusrification for the imposition of treaty limitations lay in the 
possibility that Japan would use its power over foreigners and over 
foreign trade so as to restore the pre-treaty condition of seclusion and 
nonintercourse; and there u’as the further consideration that the 
Japanese legal and political order was so different from the European 
as to raise doubts of the ability or willingness of Japan to establish a 
reasonable position of security of person or propeity’^ for foreigners. 
But, regardless of the justification of these treaty provisions at the 
time of their imposition, it soon became clear that, in the absence of 
reciprocity, they debarred Japan from participating in international 
relations on a footing of equality with the “treaty powers.” As Japa- 
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ne$e \eadw catiitvi throygh an internal program of political. cconom»c, 
and niiliran’ modemiMiion it became apparent that the original lustifi- 
cations l\ad lost their vahdit)'. Nc^'cnhclcss treaty itvi'.ion \va^ tc«.‘«cd 
by those Western states w hich found themselves important Vtcneficnnes 
of the system wtil Japanese power had ticcn developed to the pomt 
where the views of the Japanese government on such matters could 
not be disregarded- 


JKPXSrST. INDEPrj'TDESCr. 

The point of emphasis nirhin Japan in the second half of the nine- 
teenth centurv was on the creation of econotme and military strength 
sufficient to enable the country to assert its independence and develop 
Its foreign policies on a footing of legal and political ctjuaViry 'viih 
other states. Thus its initial preoccupation was with treaty revision. 
This goal was attained by the end of the century because of internal 
changes which removed the justification for ibe restrictions of the 
early treaties, and because, in the process of reorganization, tlie country 
had developed the power of resmance which it had lacked in 
Thus actually the Japanese government concerned itself >vitJ> des’do/^ 
ment of pow er to enable national policy to be implrmcnfcd. 

The importance of state power did not have to he learned by the 
Japanese as it did by the Chinese. Japanese traditional conceptions of 
the nature and purposes of the state and o! government were similar 
to those carried to Japan from the West, while those of China were 
quite different. The dominara class, the Samurai, oricinated as nien- 
at-ams. The Shogun, who had displaced the emperor as the sccubr 
head of the state, was in the beginning the head of a purely military 
organization called the Bafcufu, x^hich translated literaHr 3$ “camp 
office.' -tlie aotWity of ihs Totoifra'a Shotnio.tc mis estaWished 
M'lthm J.pao by mffiBcy mam. The more tbm t»o centuries cif in- 
ternal peace under .be Tokosa„, „„ 

^luston and thus of freedom from enreraal influences and pressures. 
Has Jong period o/ inre™.) .ml mmmal peace resulted from the sne- 
cessfu oj-ammSon of p„„e, „ r^r „ « 

dneerly by m.lttary meam. By ,J,c midd). h cenrury. 

~ W rmule ir pos.ble for the feudal lord- 
Mho had been snborfeted ,o H,e .e„„| , 


ffnd suitable grounds for the 


overthrow of the Tokugawa. This jusrifi- 
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cation was found in the historic conception of the Imperial Institution 
as the rightful center of temporal as well as spiritual power. 

The conception of the unity of the nation under its traditional Im- 
perial head, was advanced as the proper alternative to a system of 
division of the countty into clans, and of Japanese into men of Satsuma, 
Choshu, Hizen, Fupwara, and other clans ruled over by the Tokugawa. 
Lack of national unitv’^ due to clan divisions and to the existence of 
two centers of power (the Emperor with spiritual functions and the 
Shogun with temporal power) was revealed as a source of weakness 
when Japan, the state, was forced to change its policy from that of 
seclusion to that of intercourse with other states. The external pressure 
for chantje was exerted at a time when the basis and nature of the 
e.xisting organization of pou'cr was under question, and it re-enforced 
the internal argument in favor of a restoration of power to the Emperor. 

The new regime, which proclaimed itself to be national as well as 
imperial, removed the internal barriers which separated groups of 
Japanese from one another. It then sought out the sources of strength of 
the '\^''estern states and acted (as .some say by imitation) to develop 
those sources for itself. Traditionalism immediately manifested itself 
in the primary emphasis put on the organization of a national army 
and a national navy. These were organized, however, in a non-tradi- 
tional way, since the use of arms was not restricted to the governing 
class, the Samurai. This made possible the development of the Westem- 
styde national army. Nevertheless traditional lines of authority were 
preserved, since the control of the armed forces remained with an 
officer class drawn from the former Samurai. 

The Restoration of iMeiji (1867-68) made possible the creation of 
a state, in the Western meaning of the term, through the destruction of 
the traditional feudal order. This was accomplished initially through 
the transfer to the central government of the clan registers of land 
and of people. This brought the people, as Japanese, into allegiance to 
the government of Japan, transferring their loyalty from clan leader 
to Emperor as head of the state. This transfer, furthermore, made it 
possible for a system of national taxation to be developed to replace 
the tradition feudal contributions for support of government. But it 
was military power, applied against the Tokugawa in the War of the 
Restoration and against the Samurai when they rebelled in 1 877, which 
effectively established the new national order. 

The organization of militaty power along new lines gave an effective 
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iTOirorotm foT the suppresaoiv of inttcnal dissent. The rcmos-al of 
grounds of dissent, however, w-as accomplished with the establishment 
of a concensus among the leaden of the new Japan concerning the 
poiiucal orgamration of the state under the Elmperor. This agreement 
on an acceptable governmental system was registered with the promul- 
gation of the Mcip constitution of 1889. under which Japan was gov- 
erned until the fundamental revision of 1947. The Meiji constitution, 
while it oTgaiWfcd authotity Vatgcly aVong traditional lines, inttoduced 
innovations, such as the House of Representatives, through which the 
support nf the people could he sought and secured. This emphasized 
the idea of the state as being national and thus gave It greater strength 


m time of emergency. 

The real strength of the new.- Japan, however, resulted from the 
development of the national economy along Western, and thus non- 
ttadmonal. hues. H«e again the ttadldoml reasserted Itself in tine 
important particular. It was under the auspices of government that 
economic development occurred. The foundations had to be laid, in 
any event, through gov crnmcntal planning of the tax and fiscal systems 
through action creating a stable currency ^stenv, and through crea- 
non of a national system of banks. The government also took the 
initiative, and assumed some of the risks involved, in the introduction 
into Japan of Western methods ot ptoduction. As Its experiments be- 
came successful the government encouraged and assisted private opi* 
talists CO assume direction of the national economy, although in close 
continuing association with the govemtnem and governmental Insiim- 
lions. Thus there came into being the modem Zaibatsu-ihc great 
family industrial empites-which controlled the national economy in 
intimate relationship with the government. 


The industrial ccacwmy which was vn process of citation by the 
end of the nineteenth ceptury was esvenrial to the support of a strong 
modern miKtaty establishment. But nieering the rec^uirements of the 
new military establishment, especially in rime of war, aho applied a 
stimulus, and gave direction, ro economic development. The ^pub- 
tion vnerease which began to be appreciable after the third quarter of 
the nmeteenth century also stimulated change in economic emphasis 
from agriculture to industry. By the end of tl« Fiett World War Japan 
had established itself as one of the n»jor industrial and militarv powers 
of the world. ' 


Ma rf miliary and poUScal Japan Kad acquired 
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by 1895 sufficient strength to assert successfully a position of legal 
equalit)* with ^^^estem states. This was signalized with the attainment 
of tire goal of treat)’- rewsion. Almost concurrently it u'as made evident 
that Japan was militarily more powerful than its continental neighbor, 
China, against which it waged war successfully over the question of 
Korean independence. Within a decade it had again demonstrated its 
militar)’ power, this time against Russia in Alanchuria. From that 
time its enercries were no longer directed toward the establishment of 
national independence in the political sense. That had been won. Na- 
tional power continued to be built, however, and it was utilized for pur- 
poses of national expansion to secure the resources and markets deemed 
essential to tlie national economy. Thus Japan became a competitor 
with the other builders of territorial and economic empire in the Far 
East. It entered the competition at a moment when the “other builders,” 
all but Russia, had lost or were losing their zeal for “empire.” 


CHINA, THE FOCAL POINT OF IMPERIALISM 

It was China, however, u'hich was the real focal point of imperialism 
in the Far East during tire late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The initial interest of the West was in the opening of China to trade. 
To bring this about force had had to be employed and treaty terms, 
which ser\’ed as the prototype for the early Japanese treaties, were 
imposed. Thus China as well as Japan had its “unequal treaties” which 
it sought to disregard in the nineteenth century and to revise and ter- 
minate in the twentieth centuty. Termination was finally accomplished 
only after nationalism had become a determinative force in China and 
the Nationalist Party (the Kuomintang) had come into power in 192S. 

By the end of the nineteenth centuty the steps taken to open China 
to Western intercourse had changed into a competitive movement 
among the Western states to acquire economic or political control of 
all or portions of the Manchu Empire. Russia secured boundarv adjust- 
ments which took from China the territoty north of the Amur and 
east of the Ussuri rivers (1S58-60). France added Tongking in 1884-85 
to its other Indochinese dependencies; in 1SS6 China recognized Britain’s 
position in Burma; and in 1895 Formosa was ceded to Japan and 
Korean independence was acknowledged. Finally, following the first 
Sino-Japanese War, the Western powers divided much of China into 
spheres of “interest” or of “influence.” 
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It was only at this point that China Itegan to concern itself scrioitslj’ 
ss-idi tjuestions of reform. Tltc second half of the nineteenth cen- 
turt'^, to be sure, had been marked by internal convulsions of w hich the 
most significant w as the mid-cemnrv Tai P’ing rebellion. But even that 
major uprising was undertaken in the traditional context of tiynasiic 
change. It had the effect of seriously weakening the Manchus but not 
the tradinonal Chinese smem. The dvnastj' itself liad been prescrs'cd 
partly through ^Vestem assistance, partly because of the inner w eak- 
nesses of the T’ai P ings, and only partially because of its ability to 
bring organned miliiarj’ power to bear against the rebels. 

In the traditional Qunese thinking those who concerned themselves 
primarily with the ph\*sical instruments of power were viewed as bar' 
barians. Thus the military were placed at the bottom of the social scale 
in contrast with traditional Japan where the Samurai constituted the 
ruling segment of society. As a result the Chinese reaction to the use 
of superior force by the West differed from that of the Japanese. Until 
the end of the nineteenth century there was in China no serious concern 
with the organization of military- strength along Western lines. Pro- 
tection of the country was sought through the phvingKiff of one 
lyestem power against another other than by reform in the mteresi 
of national self-defense. 


beginnings of nationalism in china 

Tr,de wiA th, non-Chmra world inettastd, but thtoush sn et- 
»nge of ChiM-s trad.tiou.1 domwio produrbon Wettm 

mmfacturod good, rarhrr rhan a, a rrautr of iutrmal chaugr, io ,bt 
mrrhod, o prodocum. A, a rrrol, of rfe r,p,„d,d rrada, urw w-aurs 
,ve„ drvrloprd „h,d, „u!d only b. wrdafird tluo„sh i„„ra«d fm- 

stttr^bra thr foundatioos of national indtpt„dt„ct. Tltt dMittd safe- 
ptira’onM s' - "''™« «f Wettetn 
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first decades of the twentieth. Currency reform ^^'as undertaken and the 
foundations ■were laid for a modem national banking svstem. And 
modem industr)’' began to be developed, first of all in the treaty ports 
and by foreigners; and then by Chinese, in and beyond the security 
provided in the International Settlement at Shanghai and the foreign 
concessions there and elsen-here. 

■\^'estern ideas had begun to be introduced into China during the 
late nineteenth centuty, mainly through missionaty educational enter- 
prise. A^fithout sponsorship from the upper Chinese social and political 
levels, however, ‘Western learning” penetrated the countty^ slowly 
until after 1905, n-hen the Alanchu government not only undertook 
educational refomi but encouraged and assisted its subjects to go 
abroad for purposes of study. Even so, in a countty the size of China, 
where life was lived in reasonably self-contained peasant rdllages not 
intimately connected with one another through commuiucation facili- 
ties, the dissemination of nen' ideas which went counter to the tradi- 
tional could not take place overnight. As the nen’ ideas took root, 
however, and as economic change came to be connected in the public 
mind "with foreign domination, a nationalism tv'hich was above all a 
reaction against AA''estern pressures began to express itself in revolu- 
tionaty terms. 

The first revolutionaty expression Mas anri-jAIanchu. It conformed 
to the traditional Chinese vien' that the ruling dynasty had responsi- 
bility for the protection of the country and the M'elfare of its people, a 
responsibility which the lAlanchu rulers no longer M-ere discharging 
either in the conduct of foreign or domestic affairs. Furthermore, since 
the dynasty came from outside China proper and thus M’as non-Chinese, 
responsibility for the failures of the immediate past could be transferred 
ideologically from the Chinese themselves to the alien rulers, on the 
theoty that they had proved deficient as rulers because they \vere alien. 
AVith the success of the and-Manchu movement in 19 ii, hou'ever, the 
AA^estem idea of a republic and of parliamentaty’’ government u^as seized 
upon as offering a tvorkable altemadve to the alien dynasdc rule. 

The revolutionaries succeeded in overthrotving the Manchus and 
in replacing monarchy \vith a republican system. They failed, however, 
in their attempt to replace authoritarian M’ith parliamentary govern- 
ment. AVithin less tlian three years, the first President elected. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, had displaced Parliament and the Cabinet responsible to it, 
as the center of authority. He was able to do this because the people 
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were accastomed to personalized govcrnincnt, because he was given 
finaneiai support by the Western powers, and because he had at his 
command effective poiiticai and military forces. After his death in 
ipid, the onlv effective national authority disappeared and the country* 
fell apart politically along traditional provincial and local lines. Local 
and provincial “war lords,’’ supported only by military power, strug- 
gled w «h one another to extend their control over as much of China 
as possible. In this struggle many of them sought and secured open or 
covert support from foreign powers, bringing about an association 
between northern warlordism (militarism) and imperialism. 

The second revolutionary upsurge was nationalist in a deeper and 
broader sense than the amidvnastic, anti-iManchu movement which 
established the republic. Between 1911 and 1924 the idea of China as a 
lernional state to he defended, as well as a culture to be preserved, 
had begun to penetrate the country. Events of World War I were 
significant in thh respect. Some of these events were: the Japanese 
penetration of Shantung, traditionally a province of China, the stare, 
as contrasted w ith Manchuria, the domain of the Manchus, to which the 
Chinese provincial svstem was extended only in 1907; the tltrcat to the 
independent state in the Japanese Twenty-one Demands of 191J; 
the nature of China's participation in World War 1 itself, which gave 
large numbers of Chinese a greater Icnowledge 0! the forces moving in 
the Western world, and at the same time lessened Chinese feat of 
IVestem power because of the revelation of Western division; the dis- 
semination of the Wilsonian principle of the right of self-determination 
of peoples; the failure of the Allies to support China against Japan at 
the Pans Conference; and the Rusaan Revolution, followed bv the 
proclaimed renunciation by the Soviet government of imperialism as 
a policy. Each of these developments produced a reaction in China 
w hich strengthened the cement of nationalism. 

Related to this was the forcing of the scholar class out of the coun- 
try’s offidaldom as a consequence of wariordism. This stimulated the 
intellectual “renaissance” movement and a "srudent” movement broke 
down the barriers betsvecn the educated class and the people and gave 
those who were the traditional leaders of the country, an opportunity 
to re-enter politics as leaders of ihe pet^le rather than as officials speak- 
ing for a remote governmental authority. 

Tht *bmment of govnmrant i„m a system of nitWess oiploita- 
ooo of posse, f„, penoosl sdsmaj,. ohich „„,t|,er„ miliutisto tad 
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brought about in China by 1923-24, gave an internal focus for the 
nationalist revolution. The refusal of Western capitalistic states to give 
recognition and support to Sun Yat-sen as a claimant for power, 
coupled with their apparent determination to maintain the privileged 
position within China which was symbolized by the treaty-port system 
of foreign residential areas, gave it an anti-imperialistic focus. Anti- 
militarism and anti-imperialism thus gave purpose to the revolution. 
But tlie nationalist revolution was accomplished bv militaty means and 
with the cmplovmcnt of nontraditional techniques of organization. In 
the process of winning the victory, those means came to be accepted by 
the National Pam' (the Kuomintang) as ends in themselves. The 
Nationalist victoty, however, twis not complete and definitive. The 
National Government continued to have to use its energies and re- 
sources to combat hostile elements both within and outside the 
Kuomintang in order to attain the objective of complete unification of 
China under a central government. Of those hostile elements the 
strongest and most efltective in its resistance was the Communist Part)’ 
in China, a branch of the Comintern. 

The struggle of the Kuomintang against the Communists was com- 
plicated by the conflict between Chinese nationalism and Japanese 
imperialism, which entered upon its decisive phase with the Japanese 
action at the Marco Polo bridge in July of 1937. Thus the conflict 
between nationalism and imperialism, especially in China, was a major 
theme of the overture to World War 11 which in its course and out- 
come shaped the developments of the postwar vears in the new 
Far East. 



1 


Tke Rise anJ Fall 

of tke Japanese Empire 


POSTRESTORATION JAPAN 

Postwar poutics in the Far East have hetn shaped by the rise and fall 
of the Japanese Empire, tn 1845 Japan was a small feudal state, com- 
posed of the four islands of Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hokkaido. 
Those islands s^ere then inhabited bj an estimated thiftj’-thrce 
million people. By the end of 1941 the imperial super'tnjccurc erected 
on this national foundation included; Formosa and Korcaj Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia; the coastal provinces of China; the countries of 
Southeast Asia; the Netherlands East Indies; the Philippine Archipelago 
and such Pacific island groups as the Kuriles, the Marshalls and the 
Marianas. As a consequence of defeat in World War 11 . how ev er, Japan 
was reduced to its earlier territorial limits, although its population had 
more than doubled. 

Aside from its territorial aspect, the Japan of 1945 had been moved 
3 ong distance from the traditional ways of a centurv earlier. Forced 
into a renewal of contact with the world in the i85o‘s. Japan’s rulers 
undertook a drastic program of poUdeal and economic reorcamzation 
greeted toward the creation of a nauornl polit>- with the elements of 
ength essential to self-prrservadon and to national expansion. The 
^htical reorganization undertaken had been substandally completed 
clntl mneteemh century with the erection of a new 
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revision of the terms of relationship established in the first treaties of 
intercourse. Thus Japan entered the twentieth century on a footing of 
legal equalit}' with the Western states in the conduct of its foreign 
relations. 

During this same half-century the government of Japan undertook 
to lav the foundations for a modem economy through improvement 
of communications, currenev rcfomi, and the institution of a modern 
banking svstem. During the first quarter of the twentieth centut}' an 
imposing industrial structure was erected on these foundations. In this, 
as well as in the laying of the foundations, the Japanese governing 
bureaucracy played a leading role, assuming responsibility for the 
development of national power sufficient to enable national purposes 
to be realized.^ 


PRESSURES TOWARD IMPERIALISM 

As militar)^ political, and economic pov-er vms built up the rulers of 
Japan showed an intention to use state power for more than purposes 
of territorial defense. An initial detemiination was shown to establish 
title to territory which had been in some sort of relationship to Japan 
in the historic past, as in the case of the Rjnikyu Islands, the Southern 
Kuriles, and Saghalin. Except for Saghalin, Japanese title to these 
islands had been successfully asserted by the end of the nineteenth 
century. As for the exception, the Japanese government had given up 
its claim to Saghalin in exchange for a clear title, against Russia, to the 
southern Kuriles. Thus by 1895 Japan, territorially, had been extended 
beyond the four home islands. It may be argued that Japan’s policy 
toward Korea also expressed this historical interest since the Korean 
peninsula had been successfully invaded and held for a time by Japan 
at an earlier period. 

Whether or not Korea is so viewed, the initial nineteenth-centur)' 
expansionism of Japan was in the nature of an ounvard territorial thrust 
designed to push the frontiers to be defended, as far as possible, away 
from the Japanese islands. From this point of view, Korea came to be 
portrayed as “a dagger pointed at the heart of Japan.” Defense of 
Japan was associated with making sure ( i ) that no other power held 
the dagger and could thus use it for purposes of attack on Japan, and 

^ A more detailed sumniarj’ of internal developments is given in the introductory 
chapter. See pp. 3-7. 
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w !vn talf sho^U hold the dtgger. S"" 

.octpttd the sovertigo poo tr io Koteo, .ts coo.roU fiw had to ho 
tliotLti This ecoomplohtd .hto Chta occtp.td t^htoon mdo- 
oCTdeoct tt one of the tttmt of the Tteoty of Shirooooseh. (189!) 
which terminated the first Sino-Japanesc W'ar. That treat) a o^- 
tended the territories of Japan to iticlade the island of Fortrwa. Ihe 
attainment of the second ob)cctivc with respect to Korea, noweve^ 
had to l)e postponed until after Japan s snctot>- over Russia, tthich W 
become a competitor for power in both Korea and Manchuna m t c 
decade after the termination of the Sirttv-Japancse War of iSW 9 f‘ 
Victor)* in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-j enabled a protectorate to 
be proclaimed in i9o<i. This pased the way for the incorporation o! 


Korea as a colonv m the Japanese Empire m 1910. 

Thfit AUnchura a^ «dl »s Kom was cnvisigcd as an Jtti of tern- 
tonal and political interest to Japan was also clearly indicated as cany 
as 1895, when the Japanese gos*emment demanded, as one of the condi- 
tions of peace, that China cede the Manchurian Liaotung promontoiy 
to Japan. This m as conceded by Oiina but Japan was immediately faced 
with a demand by Russia, France, and Germany that the territory ^ 
returned to China. This Japan did because of realistic perception of iB 
inabilic)' to maintain the position sought against superior power. But it 
should be noted that this restraint enforced on Japan came fro*’* 
application of European rather than Chinese or Asian power- 
This “Three-Power" intervention and its afiemiaih marked out the 
limits svithiti which japan vxould have to plan and confine its expan- 
sioiL Although by the end of the nineteenth century Japan had de- 
veloped sufficient military strength to overcome the resistance of other 
Far Eastern states to its comcmplated encroachments on their territories, 
it lacked the power to overcome the resistance of Western states 
standing in its way in competition for dominion within the Chinese 
Empire. The rivalries, suspidons. and fears among the European states 
thetrcelies, however, enabled Japan to advance its own interests with 
rhe support of some Western states against others. Thus Japan sought 
«d secured support against Russian imperialism in Manchuria from 
ntainandthe'Umtcd States, both of whom were seeking means, short 
o TO itary action on their part, of limiting Russian expansion south- 
war in the Far East. Subsetpiently, it was the alliance of 1905 with 
gan and agreement with Rusria on mutual support in their re- 
pectiie spheres in Manchuria, which enabled Japan, over objections 
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from the United States, to consolidate and extend its position in South 
Manchuria ^^’hich had been \\-on through the war against Russia. And it 
was the circumstances of "'iA^'orld War I, involving a withdrawal of 
European power from the Far East, which gave Japan sufficient assur- 
ance to begin to move from Manchuria into China south of the Great 
Wall. Even so, the Japanese government found it constantly expedient 
to move within limits set by the need for the support of some European 
states against others M'hich had competitive interests with Japan or with 
one another in China. While constantly advancing toward those limits 
(or beyond them with a view to determining where they were fixed) 
successive Japanese governments consistently showed a retractive abil- 
ity when confronted xvith what they concluded was superior power, 
provided they were not compelled to move back to the point of depar- 
ture. In considering forward movement or retraction, the Japanese 
government’s evaluation of the probability of European resistance, 
and not the defensive power of China, actually set the limits of possible 
expansion. This probability had to be measured in terms of the cir- 
cumstances of European or world politics rather than the Far Eastern 
interests of the European states. This was the case even after Japan’s 
own power had been built up to a point where it was unmatched among 
the Asian states. 

As Japan became seriously concerned with the construction of 
empire in Manchuria and China after 1905, and especially after 1914, 
the imperialist motivation became increasingly economic, rather than 
militaty and territorial, thus being differently related to the mainte- 
nance of national security. Two developments within Japan itself help 
to ex-plain this shift in emphasis. One was the increase in population to 
the point where it presented a serious problem. The other was the 
accelerating industrialization of Japan. 

One solution of the population problem, which at best could only 
be viewed as a temporary one, Avas through emigration. But the West- 
ern countries which were most attractive to Japanese settlers quickly 
erected barriers against the immigrant from Asia. The “Great West” 
of the Far East itself was Manchuria. Unfortunately, from the point of 
view of Japan, enu'ance of settlers into Manchuria was controlled by 
China, which also determined the conditions under wluch title to land 
could be acquired. Consequently, when jManchuria was opened to 
settlement during the twentieth centuty it was China rather than 
Japan which supplied the largest stream of migrants who remained as 
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setriere. Until the 1950’$ the Japanese government was unable to 
oyereome the obstacles to Japanese settlement which G\inese polic\’ 
erected. Actually, however, the first economic interest the Japnese 
government expressed through the acquisition of rights in Manchuria 
was not that of settlement of its excess agricultural population. What 
Japan acquired from Russia in South Manchuria in 1905 by the terms 
of the Treat)’ of Portsmouth, aridc from the Kwantung leased territot)', 
which had a strategic and commercial-outlet importance, was the South 
Manchurian Railway, and rights of exploitation of mineral and other 
resources for purposes of operation of that railway and appurtenant 
enterprises in the Railway Zone. Ejiptoititinn of the resources of 
Manchuria came to be snewed as of primary' importance to an increas- 
ingly industnalized Japan. And industrialization of japan seemed to 
offer the most effective way of sustaining the increased population. 

As Japan shifted its economic base from agriculture to manufactur- 
ing. whether to solve the population prohlcm or to add to the country's 
national strength, there was an increasing awareness of the economic 
insecunty resulting from dependence on others who determined the 
conditions of Japan's access to essential raw maieriaU and also to 
markets for its manufactured goods. Because of its resources in coal 
and iron and other key raw matenals. Manchuria came to be slogan- 
ized « Japan's “economic life-line.” just as Korea, in geopolitical te‘tms. 

« »hc heart of Japan." 
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had replaced the reliance on Manchuria or even China as the “economic 
life-line” in Japanese imperial planning. 

The creation of the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” as the 
objective of Japan’s foreign policy gave an economic content to the 
slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics.” The basis of this idea, even in Japan, 
■was not limited to economic considerations. But one long step would 
have been taken toward its realization if the regional economy could be 
detached from the -world economy. This Japan attempted on the 
assumption that, by reorganization of distribution, the several countries 
in the area defined could attain reasonable self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
and ra-^^' materials. Japan, as the processing center, in control of access 
to the essential raw materials produced in the area, could, it was felt, 
meet area requirements for manufactured goods. 


JAPAN’S EXPANSION AND EUROPEAN POLITICS 

This gradual enlargement of Japan’s imperial objectives to the point 
of attack on the colonial position of the European pov-ers u'as inti- 
mately related to the circumstances of European politics. As expansion 
was undertaken, with movement south from Manchuria to North 
China, from North China to Central and South China, and then to 
Southeast Asia it was a progression from the countries of least devel- 
oped interests of the Western states toward those of the greatest im- 
portance. Because of the world situation it was possible to time the 
steps taken so as to encounter the minimum Western resistance as the 
area of greatest interest was approached. 

Western resistance to Japanese expansion into China during the 
1930’s was, on the whole, only diplomatic and verbal. It was effective 
in slosving the pace of the Japanese advance to the extent that it sug- 
gested the possibility of forcible resistance by Western powers. But 
the probability of effective military resistance, even when it was 
threatened, steadily lessened, especially as Britain found itself con- 
fronted with the possibility of loss of power in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. As the conflict in the Far East developed, furthermore, the 
objective of the Western powers became that of safeguarding their 
established interests within the extending area of Japanese political 
control in China rather than that of preventing the extension of such 
control. By analogy, viewing China as a Japanese sphere of influence, 
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formuli acceptatilc to Jtpiti uhich would Vctp the door into Oim> 
Open for purpose? of trade. hile ctwmnitimg Japan lo respect alrci \ 
vested riithts and interests, lire prcven-airon of the “Open Door had 
been inrinerbarel)- found Ij\ the UiMted States to necc??'rt3lc respect for 
the mainrcnancc of the terniorial and admirristrativc irrtcgfrtt of 
China. Thus there had Uen » shift m emphasis, from tbit of concern 
for trade ngtrts to that of respect for the intecrits’ of China. lliH 
tiroider fomruiation <if Anrencan pohes". ftude in tiyon. becanre treaty 
doctnne ssith its acceptance at the Washington Conference of 
The return by the United States. Bniatn and other states to the attempt 
to have vested interests respected by Japn within it? enlarged sphere 
of interest indicated at least temporary acceptance of the principle of 
limitation of the concern of the state solely m the protection of its 
ossTi national interest? through the eserctse of rutional power in place 
of concent for the cerntorul and adntimstfatree Integriry of the state 
threatened with extinction. 

SCCOSD SlSO JAPASTSf, \VAR 
Dcvelopmenu of the decade i9}i*4i clearly mJieattd that the Umiw 
of Japanese expansion w oulJ be set only at the point w here Japan met 
w ith efTeciivc rnditar)- resistance. Donng that decade it Isccamc inertav 
ingty clear that China would continue to exist as an independent sov* 
ereign entity, even with restricted territories, only if it ssas able to 
preserve itself. The only result of reliance on the ss-stem of collective 
security, organired through the l.eag«e of Xatiorix, xxax a eoinmitmenr 
of the League state? not to rectignire the new position in Manchuria 
which Japan had gained by force after Even this commitment 
s'us esiablbhed mainly through the irutiattve of the United States, not 
a League member but seeking through the League to miinritn the 
Kine-Powers Treaty of Washington and the Pact of Paris. Thus the 
^ality of the Japanese gains in Manchuria rtirained in i^uesrion but the 
three Northeastern provinces were in fact detached from China by 
Japan. 

As North China became the focal point of Japanese activity, the 
^urcs of Chinese nationalism, coupled with a stronger domestic 
posmon than had existed h .95,, caused the Natinn-il Goveminent of 
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China in 1937 to undertake direct niilitary resistance to Japan. The 
course of the resulting undeclared war indicated that China did not 
itself have the power to sec the limits to Japanese expansion. Limited 
direct assistance was received from the outside in the form of credits 
for the purcha.se of essential militan' equipment and otlier war sup- 
plies. Indirect assistance was lent to China’s military position as long 
as Japan felt unable to direct its operations against Western rights, 
interests, and establishments in China. Thus the International Settle- 
ment, and the French Conce.ssion at Shanghai, the foreign Concessions 
at Tientsin, the International Settlement at Amoy, and the British 
CrovTi Colony of Hongkong, with the Kowloon leased territory near 
Canton, were fixed Western positions in China which Japan had to 
avoid in militar)’^ operations unless it was prepared to discount the possi- 
bility of the inter\'ention of foreign powers. This situation assisted 
China in maintaining its military position in the Shanghai-Nanking arej. 
until December, 1937, when the seat of government was moved inland 
from Nanking to Hankow. The occupation of Canton, together with 
the fall of Hankow in October, 1938, did not bring Chinese resistance 
to an end, but it did entail the transfer of the capital further inland to 
Chungking. This signalized the reduction of the area of effective 
authority of the Chinese government to the southwestern pro\Tnces of 
China, since the area marked out as the Northwest Border Region was 
under the control of the Chinese Communist Party. Thus, in effect, 
from 1939 until 1945 China was divided into three parts: (i) Japanese- 
occupied China, extending eastward to the sea from a limit roughly 
marked on the west bv a line dropped from Peiping through Hankow 
to Canton; (2) “Free China,” made up of the southwestern provinces 
under the (Kuomintang) National Government; and (3) Communist 
China in the northwest. From the point of view of the war, of course, 
the Kuomintang and the Communists were in alliance against Japan, 
both parties theoretically acting within the organizational framework 
of the National Government. The authority of that government, how- 
ever, could not be effectively exercised within the Communist-con- 
trolled area. 

Japan, however, did not have, or did not apply, sufficient power to 
bring about the capitulation of the National Government. It had not, 
consequently, been able to re-establish peace uath China on conditions 
sadsfactoty to itself by 1945. 

One reason for the refusal of the Chinese government to accept 
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Japanese proposals for termination of the war was Chiang Kai-sheV s 
belief that protracted resistance would force Japan into aaions which 
would finally bring about inttreenuon ‘«v defense of tbeit intettsts Irv 
Britain, the United States, and other Western states. This finally 
occurred, but not in direct corttcqucnce of the displacetncnt by Japan 
of \^'estem interests in China. It was as the area of Japanese activit)' 
was enlarged, from China into the Greater East Asia area, bringing 
the future status of the colonial territories of the European srates and 
the United States into question, that the Chinese finally saw Western 
power brought into play against Japan. 

The military’ situation in China provided a reason for the cTtension 
of Japanese operations into the immediately adjacent area of French 
Indochina and for the initial pressures exerted on Britain in relation to 
Burma. If the connections between China and the outside world could 
have been completely severed the capitulation of the Chinese gO'"' 
emmem would ultimately have been brought about with the nunimum 
of military force. Even without formal capitulation, if interior China 
had been completely cut off from contacts with the non»Japanese 
world its government would have been forced to act as if it were 
svichtn the Japanese political and economic orbit By ipjp. except 
as there was limited smuggling mde and movement of petsnm between 
“free” and “occupied” Qxina and beyond, the avenues of movement 
of goods and persons had been limittJ to air contact between Hong- 
Vong and Chungking; to rail access from Hanoi in Indochina to 
Kunming in h'nnnan proiincc; to road travel from Burma to Kunming, 
and into the Northwest from the Sosiet Union. 

The first Japanese moves beyond China to sever communications of 
other powers with it were taken w-iih the occupation of the island of 
Hainan and the Spratly blands. This put Japan in a position to cut 
communications between Sngaporc and Honakong, and gave it a 
strategic position in relation to Hanoi. In i^o, after French power in 
Europe had collapsed under the German offensive, the Japanese gov- 
ernment demanded of France supervisorv’ rights in Indochina to 
prevent any supplies front reaching Chungking through Indochina; 
and ako air bases in Indochina from which Japan could operate more 
effectively against the supply route into Qiim from Burma. Earlier in 
t e year, pressure against the British had brought about a temporarv 
closing of the Burma road itself. Subsequently Japan demanded and 
secured from the French Indochinese regime the right to move troops 
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against China across Indochina and to use Indochinese airports for 
war purposes. 

JAPAN AND THE WEST-. 1937-41 

The comparative ease with which Japan was able to move against 
the French was a direct reflection of the power situation in Europe. 
Such reflection had prewously been shown in the timing of the Japa- 
nese attack on Canton in disregard of the British position at Hongkong, 
followed by pressure on the British position at Shanghai and Tientsin. 
These moves were made after the demonstration of Britain’s weakness 
in Europe at Munich and immediately thereafter. During 1939 Japan 
had hesitated to attempt a complete consolidation of its position udthin 
“occupied” China at the expense of the Western states, largely because 
of the measure of solidarity among the Western powers, including the 
United States, developed for protection of their interests in China 
against Japan. Where particular European interests could be separated 
from the complex of M^estem interests, the Japanese government found 
that it could threaten attack and bring about acceptance of its demands. 
For this purpose Japan sought to distinguish between the material 
interests of Britain and France, on the one side, and those of the United 
States, on the other. Thus German successes in the war in Europe 
tempted Japan to act on the assumption that, if it could avoid areas of 
particular American interest, it could move rapidly and against mini- 
mum resistance toward the creation of the Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere. 

In the development and application of its policy of expansion Japan 
obviously had to consider the effect of its actions on the Soviet Union 
as well as on the United States, Britain, and France. The Soviet govern- 
ment had reluctantly acquiesced in the loss of its position in North 
Manchuria with the forced sale to Manchukuo of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. It had, however, successfully resisted the further northern 
and western extension of the Japanese position. And the U.S.S.R. had 
been an important source of military supply for the Chinese National 
Government during the years 1937-39, maintaining direct contact 
with the National Government rather than with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime for that purpose. 

As early as 1936, however, Japan had entered into an agreement 
with Germany which gave some assurance against a Russian attack. 
This agreement, called the Anti-Comintem Pact, while directed in its 
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terns against the activities of the Ojinmanist International rather than 
the Soviet Union, established worlting polUical relationships between 
Berlin and Tolcyo of a friendly sort It also gave Japan a basis of asso- 
ciation with Italy, similarly committed subsequently against the Com- 
munist International. This collaboration of Japan with two strong 
European powers on the basis of hostility to communism helped to 
immobilize the Soviet Union and to weaken the vigor of its opposition 
to Japan as that country’ enlarged its continental objectives after i93<!. 
While the agreement fell short of a rmlitary alliance it did, nevcrtheles, 
present the Soviet Union with the posafatUry of a twt>-front war if 
Russia should carry its support of China to the point of hostilities with 
Japan. 

The Soviet-German Neutralit)' Pact of September, {939, however, 
would haw relieved the pressure in the West on the Soviet Union 
and enabled it to follow a more vigorous policy in the Far East if war 
had not broken oat in Europe in >939. That war did cr«te an oppor- 
tunity for the extension of ^vict territory in the Baltic area in eastern 
Europe.’ But that, in turn accentuated the underlying German distrust 
and suspicion of the Soviet Union and had the effect of maintaining 
the two-front dilemma for the latter. 

Japan’s idlitary objectives were completely shifted from the north 
to the south of China in 1940, but not because of fear of Soviet resist- 
ance in the north. It was rather because German successes against the 
Dutch, the French, and the British in 1940 had apparently opened the 
way to a relatively easy move into Southeast Asia. Soviet strength had 
been shown to be great enough for vigorous defense, to be sure, but It 
could be anticipated that Russian power would be used only for defense 
of Russian territories in eastern Asia as long as relations viich Germany 
remained uncertain. Nevertheless Japan sought to secure itself against 
attack in the north through an agreement with the Soviet Union similar 
to that which Germany had made before launching its attack on 
Poland. Negotiations were begun for an agreement on spheres of inter- 
est and for neutrality in case rithcr became involved in war. The 
lilting Neutrality Pact was signed on April 1 3 . 1 94 1 . At that time the 
Japanese government believed that German miHiar>' plans involved an 
a -out attack on Britain, since Germany was then encouraging Japan 
to apply pressure to Britain in Soudicasc Asia. 

The German attack on the Soviet Union in June, i94t, under these 
arcumstances, inevitably produced a measure of confusion in Japanese 
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thinking. Certainly it made necessary some re-examination of the 
various factors in the equation of expansion. On the one hand, the 
initial German successes in the war against Russia gave additional as- 
surance to Japan that the Neutrality Pact would be respected by 
Russia if Japan became involved in war in the attempt to attain its 
objectives in Southeast Asia. On the other hand, these same German 
victories indicated the possibility of success if Japan should make an 
attempt to drive the Soviet Union out of the Far East, as urged at this 
time by Germany after the decision had been made by Hitler to 
attack the SoUet Union. 

Another element which had to be weighed even more carefully in 
relation to action Avas the attitude and policy of the United States. 
The Anti-Comintern Pact had been transformed into a militaty’^ alliance 
in September, 1940. The new militaty agreement was designed as in- 
surance against military support of Britain, France, and Holland by 
the United States. Thus, on the one hand, if the United States should 
use its fleet in the Pacific to prevent Japanese occupation of the 
Netherlands’ Indies or Malaya, Germany, and Italy would be e.\-pected 
to declare Avar and Avage it in the Atlantic against the United States. 
Or, on the other hand, if American aid to Britain Avent beyond that of 
supply into belligerency, or if its economic assistance threatened to 
become decisive, Japan Avould be expected to act against the United 
States in the Pacific. The signatories nevertheless Avere left free to 
determine, each for itself, Avhat constituted an act of Avar by the United 
States AA'hich Avould bring into operation the obligations of the alliance. 
It Avas clearly the intention, hOAvcA-er, by threat of action, to Avam the 
United States aAvay; (1) from taking decisiA^e action in support of 
England in the European Avar by threatening the United States AA'ith 
Avar in the Pacific-, and (2) from impeding Japanese progress in the 
enlarged Far East because that Avould face the United States AAdth the 
probability of Avar in the Atlantic. In the negotiations at AVashington 
immediately preceding the attack at Pearl Harbor, nevertheless, Japan 
indicated that there Avas a possibility of trading nonfulfillment of the 
obligations of this militaty pact AAuth Germany for assent, either explicit 
or implicit, by the United States to Japan’s further conquest in eastern 
and southeastern Asia. 

The Lend-Lease bill enacted by Congress early in 1941 did not 
prOA'ide for American belligerency in either the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
but it did forecast an increase of American aid to both Britain and 
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China. It thus constituted, in effect, s reply of the United States to the . 
threat to it in the Axis military alliance. Since the action taken did 
not indicate willingness to assume nulitaiy* obligations, howes-er, and 
since its primars’ motit-ation was the support of Britain against Get- 
nunv rather than the support of colonial regimes against Japan, the 
question remained unanswered as to the nature and extent of the 
American reaction to a southward Japanese expansion at the expense 
of other colonul powers. 

To find an answer to that question convrersations were initiated by 
Japan and entered upon by the United States to explore the possibility 
of defining a basis upon which formal negotiations might be conducted 
with some prospect of success. These conversations, initiated in April 
"ere being conducted between the American Secretary' of State, 
Cordell Hull, and the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, when the German attack was launched on the Soviet Union 
on June u. 1941. 

Although they revealed no real willingness on either side to modify 
the fundamental positions taken up at the outset, the conversations were 
continued unol the outbreak of war between the United States and 
Japan. During their course the pressures of Japan on Indochina were 
intensified rather than relaxed, and pressure began to be exerted on the 
Dutch in Indonesu. Economic counter-pressures on the part of the 
nited States were carried to the point, in July, of freexing Japanese 
assets within American jurisdtaion but not to the point of threat of 
war if Japan did not reverse its movement toward the creadon of the 
tjfeater East Asia Co-Prosperity sphere. 

The Bntbh government sought a statement to that effect and. at the 
t antic conference, President Roosevelt committed himself to the 
ommee of a stronger statement of warning to Japan than the Secretary 
of State believed advisable.* Miliury Staff Conferences between the 
Umnh and Americans had, however, been begun in Washington early 
developments caused the Japanese to con- 
‘'tnclrclemenf th'^ugh military 
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to whip up national sentiment for defense of the country against the 
encircling powers. The United States officially disclaimed any inten- 
tion on its part to bring about the encirclement of, or otherwise to 
menace, any nation. This did not, however, prevent continued agita- 
tion in Japan against encirclement, although what was actually threat- 
ened was the establishment of limits on Japan’s expansion to the south. 

In view of the um^dllingness of Japan to give up its expansionist 
objectives and of the United States to modify its position an explana- 
tion has to be sought of the rvillingness of both sides to continue the 
negotiations which had been instituted but which seemed to offer no 
promise of agreement. 

One reason for their continuation was the need felt by the United 
States for time to complete military' preparations before threatening to 
use or actually using military means to implement political policy. Part 
of the explanation, however, must be found in the unreadiness of 
American public opinion to support a clearly defined policy of using 
military power for other purposes than the defense of national territory. 
It cannot, of course, now be determined whether the Japanese might 
not have attained their ultimate objectives without war with the United 
States if they had confined their military action to the European 
colonies, even though that would have made certain the ultimate de- 
struction of any political or economic ties between the United States 
and the Philippines. In any event, gradual extension of the area of 
imperial control, such as Japan had undertaken before 1940, with 
effective consolidation of positions established before the next fortvard 
movement as a method of avoiding maximum resistance, required time 
and a greater degree of patience than those who had moved into 
control of the Japanese government felt should be exercised under 
existing circumstances. Consequently the decision on war was taken, 
and an attack was launched on American territory simultaneously with 
the movement against the British and Dutch territories. The attack at 
Pearl Harbor, however, was designed to reduce American naval power 
in the Pacific and thus to lessen the effectiveness of any possible 
American resistance to the establishment and the consolidation of 
Greater East Asia rather than to bring the Hawaiian Islands under 
Japanese control. 
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THE PACIFIC WAR 

Between December 7, 1941 and May 6 , 1942 (when the American 
forces in the Philippines were ordered to surrender) the Japanese 
armies successfully overran the territories initially included in the 
plans for the Greater East Asia Sphere. The rapidity and ease with 
which they had attained what had been set as their most advanced 
objectives, however, encouraged the military elements which con- 
trolled Japan to go still further. Consequently time, resources, and 
energies which might have been devoted to consolidation of the 
position won in Greater East Asia were spent in the conquest of Burma, 
which had been completed by June, 1942; in subsequent attempts to 
move against the British in India; and in the attempt to extend the 
defensive perimeter in the Pacific to Attu and Kiska in the Aleutian 
Islands (thus offering a threat to Alaska), to Midway in the Central 
Pacific, and to the Gilberts, New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands in 
the Southwest Pacific, with a consequent threat to Australia and New 
Zealand. These advanced positions, once they had been taken, had to 
be defended. They could be brought under harassing attack by the 
United States much more readily and effectively than could territories 
more remote from American and British bases. Their defense, conse- 
quently, committed more and more of the military resources of Japan, 
thus preventing the effective consolidation and integration of the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere as originally conceived. 

Aside from this, there were two verj’^ serious miscalculations both 
in the original and in the revised war plans of Japan. The first resulted 
from misreading by the Tojo government of the effect on American 
opinion of an attack on the United States’ fleet within American 
waters. Instead of paralyring the national will and giving greater play 
to existing American pacifistic, isolationist, and antiadministration senti- 
ment, the disaster at Pearl Harbor forged national unity for war 
purposes and hardened the national determination to make the neces- 
sary effort, for reasons of national security, to prevent Japan from 
maintaining the position won in Greater East Asia. The second was the 
underestimating of the rapidity with which the United States could 
translate its resources into ships, planes, tanks and guns, and thus 
bring them to bear for war purposes. 

It was the unforeseen rapidity and power of the immediate counter- 
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attack, transformed into a commoing offensive, w hich denied to Japan 
the opportunity to test the validity of the hypothesis that the Greater 
East Asia area could be organized and administered as a relatively 
self-contained economy sufficiently strong to maintain itself against 
externa! attack. For three full years the countries conquered were 
under Japanese control. But during this period Japan could not divert 
the necessary' trained manpower and resources from svar purposes to 
that of development of the area and its integration into the industrial 
economy of Japan. This proved, under the circumstances, to be im- 
possible even to the extent of replacing the British, Americans, Dutch, 
and French as the source of supply of required manufactured goods. 
It proved to be equally imposuble to restore the production of the 
area sufficiently to meet Japan’s great need for raw materials for war 
purposes. First the submarine and then the bomber disrupted and 
finally severed sea communications between Japan and countries in the 
southern region. Thus the result of the period of Japanese military 
control nas economic disorganization rather than effective organiza- 
tion on an area, rather than a counir>-. bash. To a ver>- considerable 
extent, each countr)’ was compelled to meet its own needs out of its 
oavn resources. Consequently each came to be organized on an inde- 
pendent rather than an integrated economic basis. Japan was unable 
supply goods to the Philippines in exchange for Philippine sugar, 
eWe ore. tobacco, and copra, as the United States had pres-io^ly 
its goods to exchange for 
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area by Japan on an imperial basis, the fact remains that 'W^estern power 
was completely, even though as it proved temporarily, driven out of 
the area. The economic ties binding the several countries to Europe 
and America were cut for a three-year period. The one exception was 
“Free” China which, as an ally, maintained a friendly political contact 
with the United States and Britain and received limited supplies from 
the outside by air transport. The supply was, however, essentially 
military, and it was so limited that southu'estern China was, to all 
intents, forced, as were the southeastern Asian countries, to live on its 
own inadequate and underdeveloped resources, except as trade was 
carried on with occupied China, and through it with Japan. The 
Japanese-occupied provinces of China never had their communications 
with Japan as completely cut as did the countries of the “southern 
region.” 

JAPAN IN THE CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 

During the war period Japanese policy was directed toward two 
ideological objectives. One was the firm fixing in the occupied coun- 
tries of an attitude of independence of the West. War operations were 
advertised in Japanese propaganda as being designed to liberate the 
Greater East Asia area from “Anglo-American imperialism.” The 
advertised objective was thus liberation from the West, in which 
sense the war was widely accepted as one of liberation. Set against the 
background of Japanese expansionism and of initial Japanese militarj^ 
organization of the several occupied countries, liberation from the 
West, however, had a strong undertone and a clear implication of 
subjugation to Japan. In spite of this implication, however, Japan’s 
propaganda against the West, coupled with its military successes, 
stimulated nationalist thinking and activity throughout the area. 

A second objective was to replace Western countries as the cultural- 
exchange-center within the enlarged Japanese sphere. Thus an earnest 
effort was made to substitute Japanese for English or Dutch as the 
second language in the various countries. This was attempted through 
an emphasis on Japanese as a medium of instruction in the schools and 
in the conduct of public business. Japanese literature of various sorts 
was introduced and its superior merits were advertised. Japanese movies, 
plays, and music took the place of Western productions for purposes 
of entertainment. In the field of religion Christian propaganda was 
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purposefully eliminated and the attempt made to interest the people 
m Shinto. Exhibits of things Japanese were brought into the scs'cra! 
countries to ponray Japan’s advancement in the arts and sciences. Tnps 
to Japan t^ere arranged for students and intellectuals, and carefully 
staged conferences of representatives of the various countries were held 
in Tokj-o so that their intellectual leaders could be introduced in 
Japan itself to Japanese culture, with a view to demonstrating its 
“Asiatic” nature and its superiority to that of the West and to the 
local indigenous culture. 

Although this was a long-run method of bringing about integration 
under Japan, cultural assimilation was of fundamental impomnee in 
rebdon to the objective because of the role traditionally pbyed in 
Asian countries by the intellectual class. The emphasis on cultural 
exchanges also had the immedute importance of obscuring for that 
class some of the divergencies of practice in occupation from the 
theory of “hbentioa” But while the goal of cultural attachment to 
Japan was not reached, this double move in the field of cultural reorien* 
tadon during a three-year period clearly had the effea of complicating 
the problem of re-enerj' of the Western states into the occupied coun- 
tries after the Japanese surrender. 


The Umted Nations also proclaimed their purpose as that of libera- 
but liberation from the Japanese and not from colonialism itself. 
The colonial powers did. during the course of the war. indicare some 
of the fact tiut the status quo ante 1941 would have to be 
moiMed toward seU-govemment. autonomy, or independence. Too 
pi^e or formal commitments as to the direction or the riming of 
charge were^owever. studiously voided, apparently for two prind- 
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Queen Wilhelmina (December 7, 194:). committing the Netherlands 
to the establishment of a new form of relationship to Indonesia. Never- 
tlieless even these exceptions were self-imposed commitments designed 
to be interpreted and applied by the colonial power without prior 
consultation and agreement with the new nationalism which Japanese 
policy and actions had stimulated. 

Japanese political policy during the war years was shaped for the 
colonial area first to meet the exigencies of war and then the prospect 
of defear. As Western control was eliminated Japanese military occu- 
pation was instinited. Under army auspices all assailable surplus produc- 
tion was appropriated for transfer to Japan or for local military use. 
Following this initial period of undisguised militat}’^ exploitation and 
expropriation of resources, the pattern of rule already developed and in 
use in Manchuria and occupied China was applied, with the necessarj' 
variations to adapt it to the circumstances of the different countries. 
TTic ranqc of variation in status at the outbreak of war in the Pacific 
was: from the existing independence of Thailand, whose government 
entered the war in alliance with, rather than in subjugation to, Japan; 
through the virtual political autonomy and self-government, with 
promised independence, which the Philippines had enjoyed under the 
Commonwealth Act since 1936, and the self-government initiated by 
the British in Burma after 1937; to the mixture of indirect and direct 
colonial rule, with almost no existing basis for self-government, which 
then existed in Malaya, in Indochina,^ and in Indonesia. 

Where local leadership existed as a result either of an already 
developed nationalist movement or of the e.xistencc of institutions of 
local self-government, the attempt was made to bring into being a 
native government which would be responsive to Japanese direction 
and control. Ultimate Japanese control was ensured because of the 
dependence of such a government on Japanese militar}’^ forces oper- 
ating within the Japanese chain-of-command rather than under the 
authorit)’^ of the local regime. Direction was given tlirough an elaborate 
network of “advisers” whose advice had to be taken because they, 
rather than the nominal government, could call upon the existing 
agencies «)f enforcement or coercion. Advisers, within the Japanese 
conception, were viewed as agents of the Japanese government in 

* Here the maintenance until almost the end of the wax of French rule was a 
further modifying factor. 
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prtsenrinj their “advice” to a native govcmnient, rather than as 
individuai Japanese nationals employed by a foreign government to 
assist it in an advisotj* capacit)' in the des'elopment and application of 
its ossTi policies. In other words, the Japanese conception of the role 
of adviser in the twentieth century was quite different from the role 
which the adviser placed in the nineteenth centurv’ m Japan itself 
when foreigners were employed by the Imperial government to assist 
it in making a transition from the pre-Restoration milititj’, political and 
economic s)'stem to that of modem Japan. Thus, in the Japanese point 
of view, the governments to wWch power was transferred by the 
militarv' in the Philippines and in Burma were designed as instruments 
of Japanese rule and not as autonomous or independent governments. 

While this must be recognized, it must also be understo^ that many 
of those who accepted tesponsibiUty in these puppet governments 
did so cither in unaw atencss of the realities or in the unwarranted andc- 
ipadon that if they secured power as a result of Japanese support 
the)* could use Japan to forward the move toward realization of their 
own aim of establishing national independence rather than being used 
by Japan in the long*run for the purpose of subjugation of the country 


Where such local leaders were not immediately available or were 
unwilling to collaborate with the Japanese; direct rule was instituted, 
ower was, however, transferred to Japanese civilian regimes from 
the military, which remained as the prop for civilian authority. This 
the case in Malaya, and also in Indonesia, although in Indonesia 
the JapMcsc began immediately to search out and use in government 
ran^ahff leaden who had been imprisoned or driven underground bv 
the Dutch. Under the circumstances of war and of military dominance 
■) ® . how crer, in all cases of transfer of authority to civilian 

^mes t c ultimate power of decision locally rested with the military 
operaung within the Imperial Japanese Army chain-of- 
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itself was being reorganized to serve Japanese purposes. As the outer 
defense zone was pushed inward it became increasingly necessary to 
plan the conditions of defense, especially of the Philippines and Burma, 
so as ( I ) to enable defense to be undertaken with a minimum expendi- 
ture of Japanese manpower and military resources, and (2) to offer the 
maximum difficulties to the Allies in organizing newly won territories 
to serve as bases for further operations. Both advantages could be 
gained to the extent to which the local governments and peoples could 
be induced to accept responsibility for the defense of their countries 
against Allied attack. This required the creation of a situation in which 
the Allied armies would be viewed popularly as invaders, threatening 
the independence and the liberties of the peoples concerned, rather 
than coming in as liberators. To fix this idea became the principal task 
of Japanese propaganda throughout the area. 

Action, however, was required to support the propaganda as well as 
to give it a base. Thus the proclamation of independence of Burma 
(August 15, 1943) and of the Philippines (August 15) represented 
tactical moves by Japan in relation to the changed war situation (al- 
though obscured as such by Japanese propaganda), rather than the 
attainment of a strategic objective in Japan’s foreign policy. It should 
be noted that these were the two countries, aside from occupied China, 
in which Allied attacks were certain and those in which extensive 
ground operations had to be undertaken before the Japanese militar)' 
began even to contemplate surrender. These were also the two colonial 
countries in which a groundwork for self-government and eventual 
independence had been laid before the war. This, as already noted, 
had made possible the transfer of authority to a local regime, and had 
channeled a current of sentiment which set some limits on Japanese 
policy and action. 

The former Federated Malay States were not even promised self- 
government until 1943, and military rule in Indonesia was modified 
only in October, 1943, with the establishment of an advisor)’^ council 
headed by an Indonesian, Soekamo. Independence was proclaimed as 
an ultimate objective only in 1944 when it had become clear that 
Japan would not be able to maintain any position in the countrv’^ 
which the Japanese considered, aside from China and Indochina, most 
vital to them. The French regime in Indochina, in view of its willing- 
ness to collaborate with Japan, was left undisturbed until March, 1945, 
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when it also was displaced. In the monAs rcmaming before the end of 
the war the Japanese transfcttcd authority in Indochina to local 
nationalist administrators, apparently also in the hope that they would 
collaborate even more effectively svith Japan than the French regime 
had in defense of Indochina against Ac Allies. 


RISE OF NATIONALIST RESISTANCE 
IN THE COLONIAL AREA 

The course and the immediate outcome of the war was not seriously 
affected by this Japanese tactic. A major reason was the antipathy to the 
Japanese which had already been created among the people in the area 
by the behavior of the Japanese as conquerors. This prevented the 
Japanese officials from ebciting warm popular support in what con- 
tinued to be viewed popularly as Japan’s war against the Allies rather 
than as war in defense of national liberties. The only concrete move 
made by a puppet government toward ttansfoimation of the Pacific 
war into a war of national defense against Allied attack was the declara- 
tion of war on the United States by the Japanese-supported Philippine 
govemmenc headed by Jose P. Laurel. This was generally viewed, 
however, either (i) as an action of Japan’s taken through the medium 
of a government under its control, rather than as an act of a genuinely 
independent government, or (i) as a measure necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Laurel government itself. That government must have 
taken the view that it had nothing to lose by Ae declaration of war 
since ICS internal auAority was contested by the Commonwealth 
govemment-in-exile. Its tenure of power was clearly conditioned by 
that of Japan because the United States had made it clear that the 
authority of the Commonwealth government would be re-insrirured 
Simultaneously with victory by Ae United States. 

The authority of Ae Laurel regime, as well as that of Japan, had 
disputed by Filipinos through guerrilla warfare 
an y other means from Ae time of hs establishment. These guerrilla 
«maes had been supported and co-ordinated from Brisbane, head- 
ThT™.! ^ ”“*•*”■* So«,h.vest Pacific Command. 
«fioout\va considerable internal support among those 
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government, furthermore, gave such aid and support as they could 
to the guerrillas in their anti-Japanese activities. Thus the internal situ- 
ation had so shaped itself as to make it impossible for Japan to transfer 
the burden of defense of the Philippines to the local regime, or for it to 
rally the nation for defense against the Americans as invaders. 

Somewhat the same situation developed in Burma during the war, 
although there the invasion by the Japanese had been actively assisted 
by anti-British nationalist extremists, whereas in the Philippines col- 
laborationists were found by the Japanese only after the surrender 
of American and Philippine militar)'^ forces. The “Free Burma adminis- 
trations” which were initially set up were, however, suppressed by 
the Japanese militar)’^ because of their violent and high-handed behavdor. 
On August I, 1942, as pre\'iously noted, tltc power of government was 
ostensibly transferred by the Japanese Militarj^ Administration to the 
Burma Executive, headed by Dr. Ba Maw. This collaborationist gov- 
ernment was so obviously dominated by the Japanese that it was not 
accepted by Burmese nationalists, who came to be organized into The 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League which, after the middle of 1944, 
carried on guerrilla activities against the Japanese regime. As in the 
Philippines, this guerrilla opposition made it impossible for the Japanese 
to organize the defense against invasion on a national basis to presert’^e 
the independence which had been granted by Japan.® 

Similarly, in Indonesia man}' of the nationalist leaders went under- 
ground after the invasion. When belatedly, the Japanese secured the 
collaboration in their Advisor}- Council of such nationalists as Soekamo 
and Hatta, and when they finally promised Indonesia ultimate inde- 
pendence, the anti-Japanese and collaborationist nationalists continued 
to maintain contact and were able to assume control against the Dutch 
as well as the Japanese at the time of Japanese surrender.® 

The situation in Indochina during the war had been much more con- 
fused than in the other colonial countries. After the fall of France 
under the weight of the German attack, the Indochinese regime had 
accepted the direction of the Vichy government. In addition to the 
direct pressures which the Japanese had exerted on the colonial regime, 
Tokyo had been able to apply pressure on the Petain government 

5 For a more detailed summarj'. Chap. 12. 

® On the war time situation in Indonesia see Soetan Sjahrir, Out of Exile (New 
York: John Day, ,1949) ; also ivfra. Chap. 13. 
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Although Japanese pohey did not enlist the whole-hearted cOfJP 
tion of the people in the area for defense against invasion, it di 
the significant consequence of putting an enlarged emp asis in 
of the countries on independence. The new policy enhanced the irn^ 
portance and increased the powers of the puppet regimes an ^ 
them more internal prestige. TWs in turn gave more weight to t 
assertion that their objectives were nationalist and directed tou ar i 
dependence rather than designed to sctve Japanese purposes and inte 

’ For developments In Indochma, infra. Chap. lo. 

• On the internal srtuatioo m Thailand during the war, infra. Chap. ii. 
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ests. In this respect, Japan’s policy had the effect of erecting barriers to 
the ready re-establishment of the colonial status quo ante 1941. The 
promise of either immediate or ultimate independence, and even the 
largely fictional transfer of all or some of the authority of government 
to native leaders put more fuel on the fire of nationalism which even 
before the war had begun to bum among the people. Furthermore, 
those who had had a taste of authority were not willing to accept 
subordination to an outside rule. Liberation from Japan was coupled 
with the idea of self-government and independence of external control. 
This objective was intimately related to the determination (i) of those 
who thought that they Avere actually exercising power with the support 
of Japan and (2) of those who had seized power as resistance leaders 
to retain the power tvhich the circumstances of the war had placed in 
their hands. 

A prewar argument against transfer of authority from the metropoli- 
tan countT}’’ to local leadership had been the lack of training and 
experience in modern government and administration of the native 
governing class. The objectives and the nature of colonial rule had, 
to be sure, worked against the establishment of conditions which would 
develop experienced native administrators. Nevertheless the absence 
of such was held to be justification for continued administration by the 
colonial regimes. As educational opportuniries were opened to the 
native population, a Western educated class of intellectuals began, 
before \¥orld War II, to appear in the several Asian colonial countries. 
This Western training had the effect of separating the intellectuals 
from the local community, but without securing for them the status 
in the European community to which their education entitled them. 
Certainly it did not bring them into the governmental and administra- 
tive heirarchy except in clerical and subordinate roles. In many cases 
it caused them to identify themselves with the colonial governing class 
at least to the point of acquiescence in colonialism and of effective 
administrative service within prescribed and assigned limits. Never- 
theless the content of their education in many other cases prevented 
emotional and intellectual acquiescence in the status given them in 
colonial society. Those thus affected were incA-itably led in the direc- 
tion of revolt against colonialism. The Western idea of nationalism, 
to which their education introduced them, gave them a doctrine useful 
as a rationale of revolt, and a basis of appeal to the masses. The poverty- 
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be prevented. Additionat stocks of arms and ammunition were m ^ 
'avaiiabie to the iocai “defense" forces with which authonij’ " 
shared by the Japanese before die arrival of those with Allied aui 
zation to receive the Japanese surrender. Consequently the co om 
powers returned to find themselves confronted with armed resistant 
to the re-establishment of even a modified colonial status. Even m 
Philippines, where tibeiadon had been accomplished and authonty 
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uimcd over to the Commonwealth government, supported by the 
American army, before Day, it proved impossible immediately to 
establish a government monopoly of armed power. 

CONSEQUENCES OF JAPAN’S SURRENDER 

The end of the militars'' operations of World War II, which came 
with the acceptance of the Allied surrender terms by the Imperial 
Japanese government, consequently, did not sers'c automatically to 
re-establish the normalities of the past. In many instances surrender 
by the Japanese in advance of invasion created a power vacuum which 
the Allies attempted to fill but where they immediately found them- 
selves in conflict with local authority more or less hastily set up. The 
tenns of surrender did give the Allied powers the right to act so as to 
eliminate completely direct Japanese power and influence throughout 
the area. Those terms also brought Japan itself under Allied control and 
occupation. The elimination of Japanese power in the occupied areas 
posed a problem of disarmament and repatriation of the Japanese 
forces for the Allied commands. It also raised the immediate question, 
in some instances, of purpose in relation to ultimate authority in the 
militaty take-over from the Japanese. The implications of this question 
were different where the Allied Command, and the forces involved, 
did not assume a double responsibility; (i) that of receiving the sur- 
render of the Japanese forces, disarming them, and preparing for their 
quick repatriation; and (a) that of acting as the agent of their own 
colonial office in re-establishing the authority of the colonial power. 
Where this second responsibility could be effectively discharged there 
was no vacuum left as a result of the repatriation of the Japanese armies. 

In the ease of the Philippines, for example, the avowed purpose of 
the liberation was the re-establishment of the authority of the Common- 
wealth government and the restoration to it of the powers of an inde- 
pendent state. At the time of the Japanese surrender the military aspects 
of the problem, vis-a-vis the Japanese armed forces, were already in 
process of solution in the form of mopping-up military operations. The 
remaining problem was that of repatriation of prisoners-of-war and 
the disarmament and repatriation of the Japanese forces under the 
command of General Yamashita, following his surrender in compliance 
with Imperial orders. The nvo major problems, consequently were: (i) 
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that of rc-establjshing inremal peace and order under the authorit)' 
of the recognized government; and (i) that of determining the time 
and re-defining the conditions of independence and of relationship 
beuveen the United States and the Philippines. At least until the end of 
1946, the presence and position of the American military forces in the 
Islands gave a decisive importance to the views of the United States as 
to the proper solution of both of the above stated problems. Both were, 
however, divorced from the problem of the take-over from the 
Japanese. Nevertheless the ellnunaiion of Japanese power did not present 
vacuum conditions because of the established American militarv' 
position. 

In Malaya and Burma the situation was similar to that in the Philip- 
pines in at least one important respect- The prewar metropolitan 
country supplied the military forces and had the responsibility of 
receiving the Japanese surrender and of re-establishing Allied author- 
ity. In Burma there was a further similarity in that the liberation of th« 
country by military means was already well under way by V-J Day, 
so that British power had already returned there. The (British) South- 
east Asia Command, in other words, already operating in Burma, had 
the double responsibility, which it proceeded expeditiously to dis- 
charge, of simultaneously terminating ^var operations and restoring the 
colonial regime. 


In Indonesia, on the other hand, nuUtary forces of the colonial pow er, 
Holland, were not available, nor was an Allied force of sufficient size 
already operating there. It was just on the eve of the Japanese surrender 
that Indonesia had been brought, for mUitary purposes, under the 
Southeast Asia Command. When the Allies arrived in the country they 
found some areas, as in Java, already under control of a native regime. 
In that situation, the Allied Conunand limited itself to effecting the 
Japanese surrender and to evacnating AUied ptisoncrs-of-war and civil- 
ian internets, refusing to embark on the rcconquest of Java against 
Indonesian resistance. Here one colonial power (Britain) failed to put 
Allied forces at ffie disposal of another colonial power (The Nether- 
an s to enable it to te-establidi its authority against the opposition of 
a revolutionary regime. This attitude delayed entrance of the Dutch 
reconquest had become 
^ ifficult since time had been afforded the Indonesian Republic to 
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perfect its organization and to equip its forces from available Japanese 
military supply dumps. In other words two sets of forces met in 
competition to fill the vacuum resulting from the enforced Japanese 
withdrawal. This general situation created the necessity for prior 
negotiation by the Dutch with the Republican government. Such nego- 
tiations gave that government additional de facto standing in the inter- 
national community bevond that previously gained from the initial 
attitude of the British militaty authorities. 

In Indochina the Southeast Asia Command was deputized to receive 
the Japanese surrender south of the i6th parallel, and the Chinese 
National Got'emment forces north of it. The Chinese, like the British 
in Java, limited their mission to that of dealing with the Japanese mili- 
taty aspects of the problem, except as thev sought to bring about a 
more satisfactoty definition of the conditions of relationship between 
China and Indochina. In this respect they used their position to bring 
pressure to bear on the French, but in their own interest rather than 
to assist the newly proclaimed native regime. During the period of their 
control, however, they allowed the revolutionary government to or- 
ganize and consolidate its power, leaving it to France to re-establish its 
OUT! authority in Tongking against the newly proclaimed \^iet Nam 
government after the M’ithdrawal of the Chinese forces. In their zone, 
the British simultaneously took over from the Japanese, and assisted in 
re-establishing French authority against the nationalist regime. 

The British Command also was authorized to receive the Japanese 
surrender in Thailand.® The independence of Thailand had been main- 
tained in theory but lost in fact to the Japanese for the period of the 
war. Thailand had been formally accepted as an enemy state by Britain 
but not by the United States and China during the same period. But 
there had been reached no agreement between those three allies con- 
ceming the treatment of Thailand at the end of the war. When the 
British Command took over from the Japanese, therefore, it was essen- 
tially as a militaty occupant determined to extract suitable peace terms 
from an enemy. Chinese and especially American objections to the 
political and economic use which the British sought to make of their 
power brought about a modification of British policy. Ultimately, 
their war mission having been accomplished, the British withdrew 

° \Wich called itself for a dme by the earlier name, Siam. 
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under condirions ^\hich secured the soverejgnt)' of the country but 
restored the political and economic portion held there by the British 
in 

As described before, the other independent countrj’ which Japan 
had sought to bring ^\ ithin the Co»prosperil\' Sphere was Oiina where 
there was still functioning an independent government which could 
be authorized to receive the sutTcndcr of the Japanese forces. This was 
a task of considerable magnitude, since it involved establishment of 
control over approvimaiely a million and a half troops, organized under 
three separate commands, followed by their disarmament and their 
repatriation. It also involved the reintroduction of the authorit)' of 
the Chinese National Government into hcasrily populated provinces of 
considerable size which had been under Japanese control, indirectly 
exercised through Chinese regimes, for better than six years. The prob- 
lem was complicated by the presence of a competitive authority in the 
form of the Chinese Communist Party and armies under irs direction 
and control. 

Two other facton in the Chinese erjuation were presented in the 
form of the position of the United States in "China Proper" and of the 
Soviet Union in Manchuria. In relation ro the implementation of the 
Japanese surrender, the United States was in a position to put military 
facilities which the Qiinesc government lacked at its disposal to enable 
it to discharge its responsibilities toward tbe Japanese in the occupied 
provinces. In the prQccss.\Vashington found itself in effect supporting 
one side against the other in what was assumed to be purely an internal 
struggle for power. It was in fact supporting the recognized govem- 
menr against an armed rebellious faction assumed to be of indif'enous 
ongm and animation. The Soviet Union, on its side, as the militaiy 
occupant of Manchuria, was authorized to receive the Japanese sur- 
render there, and it was also committed to the National Government 
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U.S.S.R. used its special position to retard the effective introduction 
of the authority of the National Government into Manchuria, whereas 
the United States lent that government its support in the rest of the 
Japanese-occupied area.'' 

Japan itself, by the surrender terms, came under Allied occupation. 
One aspect of the problem of occupation was similar to the postsurren- 
der problem in other countries of the area. A primary mission of the 
Allied Command was to demobilize the Japanese army in Japan, and 
to demilitarize the countrv'. 

Since however, the Japanese Empire was to be reduced to its original 
territories, surrender had to be received and arrangements for govern- 
ment under re-defined conditions had to be made in Korea, Formosa, 
the Ryukjni and Kurile Islands, and the Central and Southwest Pacific 
Islands mandated to or formally a part of the prewar Japanese Empire. 
Under agreements entered into at the Yalta Conference, the Soviet 
Union established its authority over the Kuriles. As prowded by the 
Cairo Declaration China displaced Japan in Formosa. Allied forces 
were already in occupation of the Central and Southwest Pacific islands 
in question. The Central Pacific mandated islands were subsequently 
erected into a strategic trustee.ship under the United States, while 
Australia and New Zealand were given trusteeship responsibilities in 
the Southwest Pacific over former Japanese-administered territories. 
Some of the Ryukyus, through war operations and before the Japanese 
surrender, had also been brought under American military control with 
the conquest of Okinawa. 

At the time of the Japanese surrender, consequently, the only part 
of the prewar Japanese Empire which presented a serious problem was 
Korea. The United States was in a position quickly to move troops into 
Korea only by sea, whereas the Sowet Union, as a result of its military 
operations in Manchuria, which had been extended across the Yalu 
River into Korea, and the proximity of its ovti territoty to Korea, 
could move quickly in force into the northern part of the country' 
across the land frontier, to receive the Japanese surrender and rapidly 
displace Japanese authority. The United States consequently took over 
from the Japanese south of the 38th parallel Avhile the Russians dis- 
placed the Japanese in the part of the peninsula north of that parallel. 
There had been reached an agreement at Cairo between Britain, the 


This situation is described in more detail in Chaps. 4, 5. 
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United States, and China that Korea should “in due course” be erected 
into an independent state. This poGcy was rcaflirmed. and stas accepted 
by the Soviet Union, at the Potsdam Conference. Consequently this 
division at the 38th parallel can only be viewed as having been made 
for the military purpose of rapid implementation of the surrender 
terms. The Japanese were thus displaced by two stront; militarv' occu- 
pants, before a utufied Korean gewemment had been established and 
recognized by the two occupants. This left a serious problem of rela- 
tionship between the Ututed States, the Soviet Union, and the Koreans 
which had to be solved by negotiation or otherwise. 

It thus becomes apparent that the termination of the military' opera- 
tions of World War Jl in the Far East and Pacific settled immediately 
only one question. It made clear the inability of Japan, through ia 
own power, to incorporate in its empire the countries defined by ic « 
the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. It redefined the conditions 
under which the struggle between nationalism and colonial imperialistn 
would be w aged in the area but it did not solve the problem of imperial- 
um. It brought the United States into a new position of both power and 
responsibility in the Far East, and thus made its policy obiectives of 
major impoKance to lU of the countnes concerned. It restored the 
Russian position « a competitor for power and mfiucncc in Korea. 

anchuna, and China, and thus posed from the outset the problem of 
agreement or conflict between the Soviet and the non-Soviet countries. 

Because of this last fact, as well as on account of the positions and 
mterests in the area of the British, the Dutch, and the French, it was 
riy made clear that posttvar politics in the Far East would be shaped 
to a considerable extent bv the - 


^P'tation of external forces. To sers'e 
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in llie Far East Before 1945 


ANGtO-AMEWC^^ UNITY FOR WAR PURPOSES 

Thi summary vitw presented in the preceding chapter of the rise and 
fail of the Japanese Empire demonstrates that forces externa! to th« 
area were as important as interm! ones in the shaping of the politics of 
eastern Asia. This in turn suggests the necessity of approaching poscsvar 
Far Eastern politics within the ftameworV of w orld relationships. The 
states with the power of decinon at the end of the war were the United 
States, Btitain and the Commonwealth countries, and the Soviet Union. 
Theit interrelationship determined the cUmate of politics in eastern 
Asia as well as in Europe. It is, consequently, necessary to appraise those 
relationships at they were m^iained during World War II, recog- 
r^ng that the war had been brought to a successful conclusion by 
means of a combination of the power of (i) Britain and the Com- 
monwealth, (i) the U.S.S.R.. and (3) the United States. 

Joint planmng had enabled die United States and Britain to make the 
most effective wartime use of their combined resources. Joint planning 
enabled them to resolve most ^ffercnccs of opinion as they arose with 
the minimum stress and strain because of a realization of the existence 
of common purposes. The complementary qualities of the heads of 
Iv t>. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
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cases and under British command in others. The point is not that Anglo- 
American rivalry and consequently friction at both the individual and 
governmental levels vanished, but rather that for war purposes the 
governments concerned were able to function as partners to a degree 
unusual in the prior relationships of states allied against a common 
enemy. 

RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. 

Intimate co-operation with the Soviet Union in the waging of the 
war was not developed by either the United States or Britain. No Soviet 
forces were brought under either American or British command; nor 
M'cre British or American officers or troops utilized in the Soviet mili- 
tary zones. Allied officers in fact were not permitted, except very 
occasionally, to enter Soviet combat areas even for observational pur- 
poses or to facilitate the mutual exchange of militarj>^ information. The 
United States and Britain did give extensive material aid to the So\det 
Union, sufficient to enable it first of all to maintain itself against the 
Nazi onslaught and finally to undertake and sustain a powerful offensive 
against Germany. The amount and nature of this assistance was, how- 
ever, negotiated rather than being jointly planned as part of a general 
war effort as was the case with American assistance to the British after 
1941. To a considerable extent, throughout the entire course of the war, 
Britain and the United States were confronted with Soviet demands, 
with which they complied as far as their own war exigencies permitted. 

The principal lever used by the Russians to secure assistance, even 
sometimes beyond the apparent capacity of their allies to supply it, was 
the threat of a separate peace with Germany. The circumstances of 
negotiation of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939 created and pre- 
sented a doubt throughout the war concerning the willingness of the 
Kremlin to continue to wage war to the point of the unconditional 
surrender of Germany if Hitler should propose a separate settlement 
on the basis of evacuation of Russian territory and restoration of the 
status of June, 1941. Since 199 German divisions were absorbed in 
operations against Russia at the time of the Normandy landings,^ there 
was a real necessity felt by the United States and Britain to stand by 

1 Figure given by W. Averill Harriman, Military Situation in the Far East, Hear- 
ings before the Conmiittee on Anned Services and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 82nd. Cong., 1st Session, 5 parts (Washington, 
1951). Pt. 5, p. 3329. Hereafter cited as Joint {MacArthiir) Cotmnittee Hearings. 
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Russia, at least to the extent nccessaiy to avoid a separate peace which 
would have enabled the total German military power to be employed 
in the west. 


Until the Second Front, consistently demanded by the Russians, 
could be opened by the United Nations, the Kremhn aipaed with 
some plausibility that Russia was more indispensable to the Allies than 
Britain and America were of direct military assistance to it. The terrific 
human losses which had been incurred by Russb and the material 
destruction which had accompanied and followed the German invasion 
had so weakened the Soviet Union that, unless adequate assistance were 
forthcoming, including the opening of the Second Front as a method 
of dhtrting substantial German forces from the cast, it was recurrently 
reported Russia might have to make peace- This situation and threat 
inevitably caused Bmam and the United States to adjust themselves to 
the Russian demands to the greatest possible extent in order to attain 
their objective of destruction of German and Japanese military power. 
Put more generally, it may be asserted that the British and Americans 


sought to promote co-operatioo and to develop friendly relations with 
the Soviet government for the purpose of winning the w-ar against 
Germany, but without full reciprocation on the part of Russia. The 
fact of alliance agrinst a common enemy did not cause Moscow to for. 
get that the Soviet Union was a revolutionaiy state, comparatively 
recent m its origins and communist in its forms and aims. It remained 
dis^tfui of Its capitalist allies, remembering the past attempts on 
their part to overthrow the Soviet system and their reluctance to 
recognize it. Past experience supported the view heid in Russia that the 
United States and Britain offered assistance to the Soviet Union to 
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led to more constant association of the American and British govern- 
ments for planning purposes than of either government with that of 
the Soviet Union. It had the further effect of introducing into planning 
for the postwar world the prewar and war view of Europe as the focal 
point of international relations, with Asia in a secondar^^ position. This 
was shown, for example, in the method of approach to the construction 
of the United Nations Organization. The American proposals for the 
creation of a world organization to preserve the peace were first pre- 
sented to Britain and Russia at the iMoscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of October, 1943. China was associated with the proposal 
only after it had been accepted by the three powers. Similarly, the 
draft of the charter was nesjotiated at Dumbarton Oaks by the same 
three powers, with the Chinese consulted principally through the 
medium of the United States. When the imponant Security Council 
voting formula was agreed upon at Yalta, China was not consulted at 
all. It was only after agreement had been reached by the United States 
and Russia on the conditions of participation by the Soviet Union in 
the war in the Pacific and in eastern Asia that the Russians were willing 
or felt able to enter into discussions of even postwar relations with the 
Chinese government. 

The Russian argument for this position was accepted for some time 
as reasonable by the United States and Britain. It was that no excuse 
must be given the Japanese for an attack on Soviet territory until the 
Sosnet government was able to divert forces from the German front 
sufficient at least to provide effective defense for the Russian Far East. 
This argument had to be accepted as valid in view of the fact that 
Anglo-American strategy from the beginning was based upon the 
riew that priority had to be given to the European theater of the global 
war. The conclusion had been reached that it would be more feasible 
to establish a firm defensive position against Japan while carnfing the 
European war to a successful termination than it would be to contain 
German power while concentrating the necessary power in the Pacific 
to bring Japan to the point of surrender. In other words, it was decided 
that it would be easier to defeat Japan after Germany had been defeated 
than the reverse. This required acceptance of the shew that other 
considerations should be subordinated to the development and appli- 
cation of the maximum Russian power against Germany, and thtis 
acceptance of the Soviet view as to the necessity of presert'ing Soviet 
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in the nar against Japan nntil the defeat of "j' 

It also meant that Europe was the ptiman' focus for the United States 
and Bniam as well as for Russia m political as well as m mihtarj' 
planning, at least until early in 194S- After the defeat of Germany, 
furthermore, and even after the unconditional surrender of Japan in 
August. 194s, attention continued to be centered on Europe /’J* 
the problems of reconstruction and readjosimcnc of relationships w c 
the collapse of Hiller’s "new order" and the destruction of govem- 
inentil authority within Germany itself posed. 


WARTIME CO-OPERATION PROJECTED INTO 
THE POSTWAR PERIOD 

The United Stales, Bnuin. and the Soviet Union had the power to 
determine the conditions of peace and reconstruction in Europe if 
the>' could agree among themselves on those conditions. They di 
agree on the charter of the United Nations. This was generally tahen 
as an mdicaaon of their willingness and determination to adjust through 
negotiation any differences of opinion which might arise over the 
conditions of peace and reconstruction. The making of peace was not, 
however, made a United Nations function. Major peace treaties were 
to be negoaated directly by the foreign ministen of the United States, 
Britain, and the Sotiet Union, with ihc French participating in the 
German, Austrian, and Italian treaty negotiations and China in the 
Japanese. By the time the conditions of European peace had been 
defined in the necessarv- treaties, it was anticipated that the United 
Nations uould be a going concern as a result of the constitution of i® 
primary organs. To it, then, could be given the responsibility’ for tiie 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

Primary tesponsibibty for the tnain«nancc of international peace 
and security was given to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
Decisions in tfie Security CouncU could be taken, hou ever, only if ^he 
United States. Great Britain, die U.S.S.R., France, and Nationalist 
Oim (the five states with penuanent seats) agreed on the necessar)’ 
action. Agreement on the proviaon for voting in the Security’ Council, 
together with other decisions taken in 1945, represenred an acceptance 
of the probability that without a measure of undetstanding and co- 
o^ration among the major powers it would be impossible to restore 
Oie world order and thereafter to maintain by collective action inlet' 
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national peace and security. It was, therefore, considered necessary 
to project at least the measure of co-operation u’hich had existed for 
war purposes into the postwar era. The assumption that this would 
be possible, the validity of which assumption remained to be demon- 
strated, rested on the belief that the United States, Britain, and the 
Soviet Union had a sreat enough common interest in the restoration of 
order in Europe and in avoiding a third world war to enable them to 
adjust by negotiation their specific foreign-policy objectives Avhere 
they were certain to be in conflict. 

By 1947 the validity of the above assumption had been brought into 
serious question. While it is tnic that the United Nations had been 
organized and had begun to function, and while the major powers had 
been in negotiation with a view to defining the conditions of peace 
and had concluded the less controversial treaties, it had been demon- 
strated that the Soviet Union was not prepared to negotiate in the 
customary sense of participating in a process of agreement b) compro 
mise. It may be that the Kremlin felt no impulsion to compromise in 
Europe since, while it had maintained its militaty strength, ot er 
nations, and especially the United States, undertook a demobilization 
of their militari* forces on the assumption that thev u ere no 
necessarjr since both Germany and Japan had capitulated and had been 
brought under military occupation. This demobilizarion had the effect 
of shifting the balance of power in favor of the Soviet Union. 

There was, however, another consideration. As one student put the 


problem of negoriation with the Soviet government. 

There is a deep-seated tradition in rvestern diplomacy that ^ffeenve 

diplomat must be a nvo-wav interpreter. He must pr^ent is o r ^ 

ment’s policy forcefully to' the government to which he is 

defend the Kendal interests of his counm'. I e « 

advice to his government, he must also deieop a 'een ^ cviiipa in 

poUcies of the government with which he deals and beconie ski^d m 

» ... , , j cf»rtrinipntS whlch It CSIlIlOt GlSrC£J«irCl 

uistmcTuishinc basic interests and sentinienus - , < j 

I • V, V mo-i- ndiiist or limit for the broader purpose 
from secondary ones which it mat adjust or r r 

of reaching agreement ^ 

No such problem of delicate balance m functions arises to p ^ 

Soviet negotiator. This has been especially true smee the grea purge o 
the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in 1938-59 and the replacement of 
Litvinov bv Molotov in igSP-.-Thn present-day Soviet Representamc 
can hardlv'be called a “negotiator” in the custom^^ sense He is rather 
treated as a mechanical mouthpiece for vimvs and demands fonuulated 
centrally in Moscow, and is deliberately isolated from the impact ot 
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PoLly .his should have been t'- 0“="*™ " ^h 

and ammdes suggested the adv.a>b,l..y of qoe®on P 

continued co-operation once ''’';“:^“ 2 ”lce rhe apparent 
common ene.y had "as Jvetnen. 

ahemathe to an anetupt at Great Potter 
ditectiv front World War II into World Wat III. 

Ametiiao and BntUh gotemoteots that Mi- 

to maintain the common front and to etplote 
ties of cQ-opttation. 

"CONTAINMENT" REPLACES CO-OPERATlON 
IN AMERICAN POLICY 
By 1947, at least in the thinVmg of the American 
posstbihty of arriving at senlements throogh "fS"'"”"" . ac.,s 

L™, government had been given op. The original ““’"Proo^^- 
thereupon replaced by the concept of "containment 01 P 

Underlying thU so-called Truman Doctrine of containment 
conclusion that an imponani consideration in the invalida 
original hypothesis had been the decline m effective American p 
m Europe (and also in Asia) which had occurred during i 94 ®- ^ 
sequently came to be argued that K would be possible to 

agreements with the Soviet Union only when sufficient power 3 

deseloped to make clear to the Kreralm that it could not attain 
objectives short of a general war in which power at least equi ent 
its own would be brought to beat against it. But while the 
States was in process of reviving its own militar)' strength, toge 
with that of its allies, further Soviet expansion had to be prevente • 

The first concrete expression of the shift in the base of 
policy was the acceptance of responsibilities m relation to Greece 
Turkey. President Truman then sud of American policy in gt^e 
I am fully aware of the broad impUcations involved if the United State* 
extends assistance to Greece and Turkey.... 

• Philip L. .\losely, “Techniques of Negouation,'’ in Negotiiitifig vith t/'f R*'***'* 
(Boston. Woild Peace Foundation, 1951}, pp. 171.71. Quoted by permission. 
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One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United States 
is the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will be able 
to work out a way of life free from coercion 

We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless we are willing to 
help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national 
integrit}' against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that 
totalitarian regimes imposed upon free peoples by direct or indirect 
aggression, undermine the foundations of international peace and hence 
the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries in the world have recently had 
totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The government 
of the United States has ntade frequent protests against coercion and 
intimidation, in violation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria. I must also state that in a number of other countries there 
have been similar developments 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own 
destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help shovild be primarily through economic and 
financial aid which is essential to economic stability and orderly political 
processes.'’’ 

Experience in Greece revealed, however, that the successful use of 
economic and financial assistance required the establishment of internal 
peace and order. Consequently the initial task was shortly perceived 
as one of military’- assistance in order to create and safeguard the condi- 
tions for economic reconstruction and rehabilitation. The balance be- 
tween military and economic assistance correspondingly shifted in the 
application of the Greek-aid program. In the same fashion military 
revival in western Europe came to be related to economic reconstruc- 
tion first in a secondary -way in the Marshall plan and then, after the 
signature of the North Atlantic Treaty, in a primary' tvayt Thus 
through economic revival sufficient strength was regained to enable 
governments to maintain themselves against internal subversion by* 
national Communist parties acting essentially as instruments of Russian 
foreign policy’. Then through military* assistance and re-organization 
the attempt was made to build up sufficient collective military* power 
to prevent the easy* over-running of western Europe by Soviet armies. 

^Text published in Recent Atnerican Foreign Policy, F. B. Wilcox and T. V. 
Kalijaivi, ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofcs, 1951), p. 817. 
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As pan of this genmi movement. wWch xv-as the direct result of the 
itiabihtv of the free uorld and the Sonet Union to reach agreement 
either in general or in the solution of particular European probk^, 
the pohaes of both sides with respect to Germany underwent funda- 
mental change. Each sought to gjun German support. In the face of 
Russia’s anempts to extend its influence from the eastern zone m 
Germany to the western zones, the United States shifted its vieti 
from that of Germany as an enemy state, to be kept weak, divided^nd 
under strict control, to the policy- of reconstruction of western Ger- 
many and Its integration into the western European defense sj'stem- 


POSTWAR INTERACTION OF EUROPEAN 
AND FAR EASTERN POLmCS 

It was because of immediately stronger and more direct Soviet 
expansionist pressures in Europe, as compared with eastern Asia, which 
violated agreements providing for co-operation in the reconstruction 
of the new gosetnments in eastern Europe and in control of Germany 
and Austna, that Europe presented the first postwar battleground m 
the struggle between the Western powers and the Soviet Union. But 
in relation to the struggle in Europe it should have been recognized to 
a far greater extent than it was in the United States that an important 
element of European strength or weakness was to be found in Asia- 
For that reason, conditions m China and in Southeast Asia had a dis- 
tinct relevance to the European aspect of the world struggle for power 
between the Umted States and its European allies and the Soviet bloc. 
This interaction was shown, for example, in the case of Holland. At the 
same time that it had to undertake reconstruction at home, the Dutch 
government was faced wirh the problem of rc-establishment of Dutch 
rule in Indonesia. When that attempt was unsuccessful the Nether- 
lands’ government had to find a satisfactory basis of adjustment to the 
demands of Indonesian nationalhm. Thus Dutch recovery in Europe 
was inevitably retarded by the necestity of diverting resources and 
enerp- to the struggle in Indonesia. Except as it proved possible to 
^ain economic assets and to rCMstabl’ch trade relationships within the 
framework of acceptable new agreements, the developments in Indo- 
nesia can only be view ed as lessening the importance of Holland as a 
factor in European politics. The pomt k not that the new relationships 
were good or bad. k is that there was an interdependence between 

V 
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Europe and eastern Asia of a nature too infrequently taken into account. 

Similarly, while the United Kingdom u’as seeking, with American 
assistance, to recover from the ravages of war, it was confronted with 
a situation of disorder and a problem of economic reconstruction in 
Burma and Malaya, to say nothing of the fact that it had also to reor- 
ganize its relationships with India. Attempts to find a solution of these 
Far Eastern and Asian problems brought about a diversion of some 
British resources and manpower from Europe to Asia, making the 
solution of the problems both of economic recover}’^ at home and of 
the regaining of its world power position more difficult. In the balanc- 
ing of its accounts with the United States, furthermore, there was a 
measure of dependence of Britain on the economic recovery of its 
colonies or former colonies, especially Malaya, since tin, rubber and 
tropical products in general found a ready dollar market in the United 
States. 

Still another European colonial power, France, offers an even more 
strildng illustration of the interrelationship of Far Eastern and European 
conditions. France’s strength in postwar Europe was steadily sapped 
as a result of the demands made on French military resources by the 
protracted military operations which the Republic carried on in 
Indochina after 1945 against the Communist-led Vietminh. This was 
clearly a retarding factor in French recovery and especially in the 
revival of French military power in Europe. 

The conditions of political disorder and instability which prevailed 
in Southeast Asia after 1945 had the natural result of preventing the 
revival of full production in the area. And, because of the nature of this 
production, the effects were felt by the industrial nations of western 
Europe and by the United States, and would have been so felt even 
without the complicating factor of conflict involved in the readjust- 
ment of political relationships. The postwar conflict between national- 
ism and colonialism was important in preventing the rapid re-establish- 
ment of the peace and order on which production and prosperity 
depend. 

But even where this issue was early resolved in favor of nationalism, 
as in India, Burma, and the Philippines, it did not automatically bring 
about peace and order. None of the new states had the resources to 
carry through the program of reconstruction, rehabilitation, and re- 
adjustment necessary to repair the damages of war and occupation and 
to resolve the confusions incident to the establishment of self-sovern- 
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RUSSIA !N THE FAR EAST 

Before the outbreak of war in Europe in ipjp Russia had withdnu^ 
completely from Manchuria with the forced sale to Manchukuo of t 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The U.S5.R. did, however, still have * 
dominant position in Mongolia and it presented the principal ouci 
threat to China’s control of Sinkiang Province. Recurrent border mci 
dents on the not precisely delimited frontier between Manchukuo an 
Mongolia indicated, nevenhelcss, that Russia’s position in Mongol' 
was threatened by Japan, and the Soviet goi’emment had been force 
to build up a defensive position for the protection of its own terri- 
tories against a threatened Japanese attack. Thh defensive position 
had been seriously weakened with the shift of forces necessitated by 
the German attack in June, tp^i. On the eve of that attack, houeyer. 
Japan had negoriared a neutrality pact with the Soviet Union. Article 
U of this agreement stipulated that: “Should one of the contracting 
parties become the object of hoscibiies on the part of one or several 
third powers, the other contracting party will observe neutrality 
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throughout the duration of the conflict.” This gave Japan some assur- 
ance against an attack in the north if it should seek to capitalize in 
Southeast Asia on German victories against France, Britain, and the 
Netherlands in Europe. But it also gave Russia some degree of assur- 
ance against a Japanese attack on its Far Eastern territories while en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle against Germany. As already pointed 
out, it became So\net policy to afford Japan no excuse for breaching 
this neutrality pact until it was absolutelj’^ clear that the war in the 
west had been won. 

As the end of the war against Germany approached, however, the 
Soviet attitude began to change. At the conference at Teheran 
(November 28— December i, 1943), 

The question of Soviet participation in the Pacific war was discussed in 
some detail. Roosevelt proposed to Stalin the basing of American heary 
bombers in the Alaritime Provinces north of A'^ladivostok. This was 
deemed a necessarj' requirement by our air force in order to cover the 
Japanese Islands. In addition, Roosevelt suggested the possible use of 
Soviet ports for our naval forces and requested the immediate exchange 
of military intelligence concerning Japan. Stalin agreed that these matters 
should be studied. Shortly thereafter we established exchange of combat 
intelligence. The other matters continued to be the subject of discussion 
on my (Harrintan’s) part with Stalin in Moscow during the ensuing 
3^ear.^ 

In these conversations carried on after the Teheran Conference, the 
conditions of Soviet participation in the war against Japan began to 
be defined. Ambassador Harriman states that in one of his talks (in 
June, 1944) with Stalin the latter 

minimized the Chinese Communists, and stated that Chiang was the 
only man who could hold China together and that he should be supported. 
Molotov reiterated this position when Mr. Donald M. Nelson and Major 
General Patrick J. Hurley stopped at Moscow enroute to Chungking. 
Although Stalin had on several occasions mentioned Soviet political ob- 
jectives in the East, it was not until December, 1944, that he outlined 
these objectives to me in detail. He said that Russia’s position in the Isast 
should be generalty re-established as it existed before the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905. The lower half of Sakhalin should be returned to the 
Russians, as well as the Kurile Islands, in order to protect Soviet outlets 
to the Pacific. The Russians wished again to lease the ports of Dairen and 
Port Arthur and to obtain a lease on those railroads in Manchuria built 
by the Russians under contract with the Chinese, specifically, the Chinese 

■* Harriman Statement, Joint {McArthur) Corimiittee Hearings, Pt. 5, p. 3329. 
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Eastern R^way, which \\is the direct line from the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road through to \’l3divQstok, and the South .Manchurian Railroad making 
a connection to Diircn. He stated that the Soviet Union would not 
interfere with the soscreignu" of Oiina over Manchuria. In addition, 
Stalin asked for the recognition of the status <)U 0 in Outer Mongolia. I 
pointed out to Statin that the talks at Teheran had envisaged inter- 
nationalization of the Port of Dairen, rather than a lease. Stalin replied 
that this could be discussed. 1 immcdtacetv reported Stalin's proposais to 
President Roosesclt, and the\ became the basis of the discussions at \alti 
(.M the Valla Conference!. The crucial issue was not whether the 
SoNiet Union would enter the Pacific war, but whether it would do so in 
time to he of help in the carrvmg out of the plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for an imasion of the Japanese home islands. The great dinger 
existed that the Sosiet Union would stand b\- until we had brought Japan 
to her knees at great cost in .\nierican lives, and then the Red Army 
could march into Manchufta and large areas of N’orthem China. It would 
then hate been a simple matter for the Sotiets to gt\e expression to 
"popular demand" bv establKhing People's Republics of Manchuria and 
Inner \tongolia. President Roosevelt sought lo reduce the general as* 
sutances which Stalin had previously given fo specific underraVtngs for 
the eariv entrance of Russia m the Pacific War, to limit Soviet expansion 
the East and to gain Soviet auppon for the Nationalist Govemmmt rf 
China.* 


The extent of President Roosevelt’s success is show n in the agree- 
ment reached at ^alta. The Agreement Regarding Japan reads as 
follows; * ' 


leaders of the three Great Powerv-thc Soviet Union, the United 
States of Amerio and Great Brk,in-W agreed that in two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe has 

the side of the Albes on condition tbar: ^ 
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establishment of a joint Soviet-Chincse Company, it being understood 
that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

(3) The Kurile islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 

It is tmderkood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and 
the ports and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President will take measures to 
obtain this concurrence on advice front Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the Three Great Powers have agreed that these claims of 
the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been 
defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with 
the National Government of China a pact of friendship and alliance 
between the U.S.S.R. and China in order to render assistance to China 
with its armed forces for the purpose of liberating China from the 
Japanese yoke.® 

The negotiation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance, which Stalin expressed willingness at Yalta to conclude with 
the National government of China, was not undertaken until July of 
1945, the reason officiallv assigned for delay in informing China of 
the Yalta agreements and in instituting negotiations being fear of pre- 
mature disclosure to Japan of the Russian intention to enter the Pacific 
war. This delay made it necessar}’- for negotiations to be pressed to 
ensure the conclusion and ratification of the treaty before the end of 
hostilities. The treat}'^ was in fact signed only on August 14, 1945, five 
days after the Russian declaration of war on Japan and on the actual 
date of the surrender of Japan, although the fonnal instrument of 
surrender was not signed until September 2. 

As finally concluded, the treat)- and the accompanying exchange 
of notes ' went someu'hat beyond the Yalta agreement in restoring the 
Russian position in Manchuria and Mongolia. In place of the stipula- 
tion for the presers'ation of the statin quo in Outer Mongolia, for 


“Text as published in A Decade of Avier'icav Foreign Policy, Basic Doctmicms, 
' 94 i-‘ 949 - 8>st Con., jst Session, Sen. Doc. No. 123, pp. 33-34; also, Wilcox and 
Kalijarvi, op. cit., as cited. 

' The following quotations from the treaty are taken from the text printed as 
Annex 51 in United States Relations icith China. Department of State Publication 
3575 (Washington, 1949), hereafter cited as China White Paper, 1949. The exchange 
of Notes on Outer itlongolia, the Agreement concerning Dairen and the Protocol 
to it, the Agreement on Port Artlmr and the Appendix to it, the Agreement 
Regarding Relations between the Chinese Administration and the Commander-in- 
Chief of die Soviet Forces . . ., and the Agreement Concerning the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway, are printed as Annexes 52-59 in the same volume. 
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1899 and sought from Russia and China a statement “affirming respect 
for the Open-Door policy in connection with the Soong-Stalin agree- 
ments.” This was promised but “in the end, however, the Chinese 
Government seemingly took the position that the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
constituted a sufficient guarantee, since it did not again raise the ques- 
tion. The Soviet Government, which from the beginning had been 
reluctant, also seems to have allowed the question to lapse.” Thus the 
definition of the re-established Russian position in Manchuria was 
viewed by the signatories as of concern only to the Soviet Union and 
China, without commitment to respect the interests of other states. 

The “Soviet support in other directions” u'hich the National Gov- 
ernment at Chungking felt that it had secured in exchange for conces- 
sions beyond those of the Yalta Agreement were in general commit- 
ments to friendl)' collaboration. In Article of the treaty 

The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the interests of the 
security and economic development of each of them, agree to work 
together in close and friendly collaboration after the coming of peace and 
to act according to the principles of mutual respect for their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity and of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
the other contracting party'. (Beyond this, in Article ^^) The High 
Contracting Parties agree to render each other even*' possible economic 
assistance in the post-war period with a view to facilitating and accelerat- 
ing reconstruction in both countries and to contributing to the cause of 
world prosperity'. 

But what was viewed as the real quid pro quo for the Manchurian 
concessions is to be found in the Exchange of Notes Relating to the 

w W 

Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, where it u'as laid doum that: 

(1) In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned Treaty', and 
in order to put into effect its aims and purposes, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. agrees to render to China moral support and aid in military 
supplies and other material resources, such support and aid to be entirely 
given to the National Government as the Central government of China. 

(2) The Government of the U.S.S.R. regarded the Three Eastern 
provinces (Manchuria) as part of China and reaffirmed its respect for 
China’s full sovereignty^ over the Three Eastern Provinces and recognize 
their territorial and administrative integrity'. 

(3) As for recent developments in Sinkiang the Soviet Government 
confirms that, as stated in Article V of the Treaty' of Friendship and 
Alliance, it has no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of China. ^ 

® From text of treat}' and of Exchanges of Notes as published in China White 
Paper, Annex 51, 5:, pp. 5S5-5S8. 
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This was designed to commit the U.SJS.R. to the National Govern- 
ment and against the Chinese Communists if the internal struggle 
should be resumed after the conclusion of hostilities against Japan. As 
a minimum, it seemed to ensure that the Chinese Communist Party 
would not have Soviet Rvissian support or encouragement if it sought 
either to maintain itself by armed force in its control of a part of China 
or to overthrow the National Government throughout Qtina. As a 
maximum, it held out the possibility of direct assistance against the 
Chinese Communists and even of Russian pressure on them to come 
to terms with the (Kuomintang) Nadonal Government, "niis com- 
mitment was viewed by the National Government as an acceptable 
quid pro quo for the extension of the terms of the Yalta agreements. 


THE U 53 .R. IN THE PAapIC ^VAR 
The concessions made at Yalta to the Soviet Union were for the 
purpose of bringing about early Russian entrance into the war against 
Japan. Russian belligerency also gave the U.S 5 .R. the right to partici- 
pate in the negotiation of the conditions of peace with Japan. At the 
time of the \aiu Conference the Russians were unquestionably better 
udormed than the Americans and the British concerning the imminence 
0 Japanese surrender. The American military' leaders had perhaps 
been oversold on the “no surrender without a guarantee of preserva- 
mi, of the Kitioml (U. Impori,!) Polity” doctrim ptockimtd by tht 
apanec. ether or not that was the case, Anglo-American military 
planning, m of the beginning of ,945. ^-as based on the view that 
Japan would not surrender wnhout a successful invasion of the Japa- 
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end. None of the information at the disposal of the Soviet government 
Was apparentl)^ made available to its allies in the war against German5r, 
since Russia was not yet joined with them against Japan. Instead the 
Russians took advantage of the situation to secure their own interests at 
a minimum cost. Even so, the Soviet government delayed almost too 
long in concluding the necessary treaty with China and thus establish- 
ing a legal and, of more immediate importance, military position in 
Manchuria before the termination of hostilities. The Soviet government 
declared war on Japan on August 9, 1945. The Imperial order to sur- 
render came on August 14. The Russians did not cease militarj’^ opera- 
tions in Manchuria and northern Korea on that date, however, but con- 
tinued them to the time of the signing of the instruments of surrender 
on September 2, by which time they were in full military occupation 
of Manchuria. This gave them a much stronger position from which to 
deal with China and their other allies than one based only on the Yalta 
Agreement and the Sino-Soviet Treaty which was finally concluded 
only on August 14, the day of the Japanese capitulation. 

This militar}’^ position in Manchuria and Korea, together with the 
proximity of Russian territors' to Korea in the northeast, made it pos- 
sible for the Russians quickly to take over northern Korea from the 
Japanese. United States forces, moving bv sea, could make a similarly 
quick entry into southern Korea. Since it was viewed as expedient from 
the military standpoint to execute the surrender tenns as expeditiously 
as possible, the Russians were authorized to take over from the Japa- 
nese north of the 38th parallel and the Americans south of it. This 
purely military decision brought Russia back into Korea where it had 
sought to establish itself fifty years earlier in competition with the 
Chinese and the Japanese. The decision also had the consequence of 
making Korea again a “problem” in Far Eastern and n'orld politics. 


PREDOMINANT POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1945 

In spite of diis extension of Russian power in the Far East, the cir- 
cumstances of the war and of its conclusion gave the United States 
rather than die Soviet Union the predominant position in the area. 
Until World Wat II the United States had not developed a substantial 
power position in the Far East, nor had it attempted to use military 
means to implement its policies. The occupation of the Philippines 
during and after the war v.'ith Spain represented an initial projection 
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of American power across the Pacific into the Far Eastern ara. U 
soon made apparent, however, that there was not a settled 
don to build up or to use narionai militar)' power to implement pohcy 
in the American reaction to the controversies and con 
arose over aina. The United States xtas: (i) prepared to define tW 
policies and procedures which it felt should he followed by ttse an 
others toward China, (a) to mal.c vigorous diplomatic protests * 
event of departure by others from those policies or procedures, (}) 
to give, on occasion, assistance of a financial and economic nature to 
China or to third states whose interests brought them to take action tn 
apparent support of the defined policies; and (4) to refuse to recognize 
the consequences of action taken by othets in contradiction of t s 
principles of American Far-Eastern policy- But it came to be genera j 
understood in the United States, as well as in the foreign offices 
Europe and Asia, that the interest of the United States was not sutn- 
cienily great to cause it to use inilitar)' means to support the policy 0 
the Open Door and maintain the integrity of China. A partial 
non to this generalization may be found in the use of force to estabw ^ 
control over the Philippines. But the definition of American pohc) 
toward the Philippines as that of ultimate independence, and the view 
wWch was widely held in the United States in the iftjo’s tl’®* 
retention of the Philippines was a mistake, made this a partial rather 
than a complete exception. Certainly the United States did not use its 
possession of the Philippines to build up a power position in the Far 
East so as to implement its Far-Eastern policies. Its intentions, from 
that point of view, were revealed when it agreed at the Washington 


v-uiucicntc not to lorther fortify the Islands. 

Except where its interests were directly involved in national 
defense or in the protection of the life and property of its narionals 
abroad, the traditional policy of the United States had been one of 
neutrality, coupled with an emphasis on the use of pacific procedures, 
such as arbitration and coneiKarior^ in the settlement of international 
disputes. This traditional attitude toward war was given c-ttreme 
expression in the 1910 s in the negotiation of such mtemauonal instru- 
ments as the Kellogg Pact; and, in the 1930’s, in the revision of the 
national neuuality law. With this atritude, the United States had con- 
sistmtly underemphasUed the importance of power in the conduct of 
.cs foreign relations at the level of world politics as well as in the Far 
Eastern area. * 
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Thus the outbreak of w-ar in the Pacific found the United States 
without a developed military position in the Far East. It had to trans- 
form itself into a dominant military power before it could effectively 
seek to establish the principles of its Far-Eastern policy. This V'as 
accomplished with the Japanese “unconditional” surrender. At that 
time the United States had the power of decision in the Philippines. 
Upon liberation, authority was immediately transferred formally to 
the Commonwealth government, but that government was practically 
dependent on the American military for the exercise of its authority. 
The British, the Dutch, and the French, in the colonial area, were not 
in a position immediately to reestablish themselves in their colonies 
over strong American objection. It had been largely because of the 
insistence of the American government that Britain and the Soviet 
Union accepted China as a principal ally and a Great Power. And in 
China itself the United States had the facilities which made American 
assistance essential if the National Government was to re-establish its 
control over the provinces which had been under Japanese occupation 
since 1939. 

During the war an American had served as the Chief-of-Staff to 
Chiang Kai-shek, as Commander-in-Chief of American forces in China 
and of such Chinese forces as were assigned to him, and as allocator of 
Lend-Lease supplies. Chinese armies had been equipped and trained by 
Americans in India and in China itself, where military and air-training 
missions had been constituted. General Chennault’s “Flying Tigers” 
(at first an unofficial, volunteer air group) had been transformed into 
the United States’ Fourteenth Air Force and as such had played an 
important part in the defense of “Free China” against the Japanese. 

Thus, as of V-J Day, the best divisions of the Chinese National Army 
were American trained and equipped, and the United States had air 
and other transport facilities within China superior to those of the 
National Government itself. Without those facilities, which were put 
at its disposal, the National Government would have been hard put to 
It to move its armies into liberated China so as to accomplish a rapid 
transfer of power from the Japanese to itself. 

In order to assist the Government in reoccupying Japanese-held areas 
and opening lines of communication, the United States immediately after 
V-J Day transported three Nationalist armies by air to key sectors of 
East and North China, including Shanghai, Nanking, and Peiping, and 
likewise during the ensuing months provided water transport for an 
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additional large number of troops tintfl, according to Department of the 
Armv figutes, bcwecn ^oo.ooo and 500.000 Chinese soldiers had been 
moied to new positions. The plans for these operations and the planes 
and vessels to carrv our the mos^s sverc provided through Headquaners, 
United States forces, China Theater. In order to assist the Governm«it 
further in maintaining control of certain kes' areas of Sonh China and 
in repattiatmt! the Japanese, and at the ret|ucst of the Xational Govero- 
ment, over 50,000 L'nirwl States Marines were landed in North China 
and occupied Peiping. Tientsin, and the coal mines to the north, together 
with the essential railroads in the area. With such American assistance, 
forces of the Generalissirno, who had been designated bv SC.AP as the 
sole agent to receive the surrender of Japanese forces in China proper, 
were able to effect the surrender of the great majority of the 1,100,000 
Japanese troops stationed there, toceiher with their equipment and stocks 
of nulitar>' material. 

Prior to V-J Day, the American Government had embarked on 
programs to equip an air force commensurate with the Chinese Govern' 
meat's needs and a 39 division army. Following V-J Day, transfers were 
continued to provide for an 8*1/3 group air force, and under an authoriza- 
tion to assist in equipping reoccupation forces, transfers of miliiarj’ 
tnatenal for ground troops were continued until, bs the end of December, 
193J, according to Department of the .Vrtny records, sufficient equipment 
had been transferred to complete bj tonnage the requirements of the 39* 
division program. Other Lend-Lease transfers included quantities of 
vehicles and quartermaster items which were of major significance in 
giving the Nationalist armies mobilit>' and in equipping them for opera* 
tions m North China and Manchuria *• 


Britain, the third major power, used its militarv and naval forces in 
the Far East mainly to re-enter the colonial area, the (British) South- 
east Asia Command having been aitthonzed to receive the Japanese 
surrender and take over from Japan in Buima, Malaya. Indonesia, Siam, 
and southern Indochina. It also re-established British authority in the 
(>own Colony of Hongkong. Britain was not, however, able to exer- 
cise the political influence in China which it had possessed in the past 
Thus, except for Russia in Manchuria, at the end of the war the 
United States w as the only outside state which had a position of pow er 
within China sufBcient to enable it to exert stron<r influence on the 
Chinese government. Molotov led General Hurley" to believe that 
the Soviet Union would keep ,ts hands off and let the United States 
p ay t e ea ng role in China. This view was held to be confirmed by 
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the commitment of the Soviet government to the National Govern- 
ment under the terms of the Soong-iMolotov Treaty. 

It was in Japan, however, that the predominance of tlie United States 
was most apparent. The surrender of Japan was followed by its occu- 
pation. The counm* occupied had been reduced territorially to the 
four islands originally constituting the Japanese state (Honshu, Shi- 
koku, Kyushu, Hokkaido), together with the subjacent islands. Formosa, 
in accordance with the Cairo Declaration, had been allotted to China 
and was occupied by National Government forces. Korea, which was 
to become independent “in due cour.se” under the terms of the Cairo 
Declaration, was in American occupation south of the 3Sth parallel 
and in Soviet occupation north of that parallel. The Soviet Union had, 
under the Yalta Agreement, occupied the Kuriles. But the Ryukyu 
Islands, with Okinawa, together with the most important Pacific 
Island possessions of Japan, were occupied by United States forces, 
pending their ultimate disposition. Thus it was the Japanese homeland 
which was brought under Allied occupation, with General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur designated as the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers and concurrently Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Forces in the Far East. 

While the occupation of Japan was described as Allied, the occupy- 
ing power was actually the United Stares. The occupation forces were 
United States troops, except for token forces from Britain and some of 
the Commonwealth countries. The basic policy to be followed by the 
Allied Supreme Commander was embodied in a United States policy 
paper entitled U.S. Initial Post-Snrrender Policy for Japan, substantially 
reaffinned subsequently by the (Allied) Far Eastern Commission. 

It may have been, as Secretary of State James F. Byrnes states in 
his book Speaking Frankly, that the United States “intended that the 
occupation of Japan should be an Allied responsibilitt'-.” But what was 
proposed along that line, according to Secretary B3’rnes, was the 
establishment of a ten-power advisory'- commission, to which “Great 
Britain objected because the commission would have only advisory'' 
powers. Australia and New Zealand wanted more decisive roles. Con- 
sequently, the establishment of a commission was delayed.” Subse- 
quently, the Russians proposed the establishment of a four-power 
control council for Japan. This was not acceptable to the United States. 
The ultimate agreement was on an eleven-member (later increased to 
thirteen) Far Eastern Commission to meet in Washington and a four- 
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power Council to meet in Tol^’O, The Far Eastern Comniission, con- 
tinues Mr. Byrnes, was given 

autKorirv to decide upon the prmaples « hich control the administfacion 
of Jjpn, and its dtcisiom are put into «l>rectj\es issued to the Supreme 
Allied Commander h\ the United States Gosemnicnt. This means, of 
course, that nu basic policv mav be adopted ssithout our concurrence, 
and, pending agreement m the corntnissiun (by ma'joritv \otc. including 
the concurring totes of the United Kingdom, the Sosiet Union, China, 
and the United States), neare free to give interim directives on all urgent 
matters.' * 

Under these conditions, the organization of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion did not maieriallv lessen the control of the United States over 
Japan. This as e\ en more the case w tih respect to the Council estab- 
lished m Tol-yo. Ic had advisory powers which it could exercise only 
with respect to such matters as were sulimitted to it by the Supreme 
Allied Commander, who, either m person or through a deputy, sers'ed 
as Chairman of the Council. Thus, although labelled ‘•Allied'' the 
occupation of Japan was actually American and represented the major 
projection of American politice-militar)’ power across the Pacific. 


LIMITATIONS OX AMERICAN POWT.R 

A false impression will have been created, however, if it is under- 
stood horn the fotego.ng tha, the L’nited Sluts snuollv had a com- 
p cte y rec hand m the Far Cast even in 19, j. This was ejostsE to fating 
the case m Japan » here thttt ivas gcntial acceptance fav the Japanese 
of the right of the United States, as victot, tn call the tunc. The le- 
tnsal of the United States to share stieh othcis the tesponsibilities of 
the oecnpation, especially by pettninmg 
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tremendous hardships because of American opposition to Japanese 
expansionism. Although they could not have maintained themselves as 
an independent state against Japan, and vere in fact occupied by the 
Japanese as part of their Greater East Asia policy rather than because 
the Philippines were an American colony, the Philippine people felt 
that they had been fighting and incurring hardship in behalf of the 
United States rather than in their own separate cause. This feeling, 
accepted as a reality by the United States, was an effective restraint 
on United States’ postwar Philippine policy, committing Washington 
to the implementation of the Commonwealth Act in its original terms. 

A conception of legality and also a real sense of obligation to Britain 
as its principal ally in the Pacific as well as in the European war set 
limits to the ability of the United States to exercise its power decisively 
in terms of its own judgment in the remainder of the colonial area. 
Legality compelled it to proceed on the view that the Dutch, the 
British, and the French had title and the right to define policy in their 
colonies. They could be urged to introduce self-government or to en- 
large its area, but the United States could not with propriety go beyond 
that point. The American war objective had been to prevent the Japa- 
nese from adding those colonies to their empire and not to end empire 
in that area. The interest of the United States in Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia was primarily in freedom to trade. That interest had been 
generally satisfied through the trade policies folloAved by the European 
colonial powers. It was threatened by the “closed economy” policy of 
the Japanese. Thus there had been no policy interest or issue raised be- 
tween the United States and the metropolitan countries with histori- 
cally established legal title to the several colonies. 

The colonial countries were, furthermore, allies of the United States, 
with Britain especially playing an indispensable war role against both 
Germany and Japan. To have acted otherwise than in accordance with 
the accepted legalities of the situation would have had a seriously dis- 
ruptive effect on the partnership between Britain and the United States 
which had been evolved for war purposes and -which it was intended 
should be projected into the postwar period. Thus, although it was the 
strongest power, the United States was not in a position to assert the 
right to decide the status and the future of Southeast Asia. It had in 
effect recognized that fact in the reallocation of commands in prepara- 
tion for the contemplated invasion of Japan. In that reallocation, United 
States power Avas dissociated from the colonial area, except in a sup- 
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porting and supply role, since those pans of the area which had been 
wnhin the cornmand responsibiliries of the Southwest Pacific (Atueri- 
can) Command, ctcept for the hberated Philippines, were transferred 
to the (British) Southeast Asia Command. While this was a decision 
taken on military grounds, it un(]uesrionably had political implications 
and, with the Japanese surrender without further military* operations, 
political consecjuences. 

The implication was that policy for the colonial area would be ex- 
pressive of interest of the colonial powers instead of one formulated 
fay negotiation betsveen colonial and noncolonial powers. This was 
clearly the immediate consctjuence. Britain determined the initial condi- 
tions of relationship after liberation from the Japanese not onlv' in 
ra OTO colonies o[ Burmi jnd Malayj hut also in Indonesia, southens 
Indochina, and Thailand. 


In China also the complications of the situation were such that the 
nitc wes did not have the unquestioned power of decision. In spite 
of the MolotoT expression of Russian lack of interest In China, the 
insistence j the O 5 .S.R. on its right of te-entrv into Manchuria 
»pidly foteed the United States to aet ari.h an eve on the possible 
Viet reaction. In spite 0 ! the commitment ol the Soviet Union to 
£ h”’’ ” 'hrongh the medium of 
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development of policy. The politics of the Far East, either on an area 
or a countr)'- basis, could be self-contained only if Far-Eastern countries 
were the sole important parties interested in the development of rela- 
tionships and of economic, political, and social activities in the area. 

With this constantly in mind, attention can now properly be turned 
to the internal and external politics of the several countries of the area. 
Since China, as of 1945, was not only the most important counm* of 
the Far East but also the immediate center of the largest-scale disturb- 
ance, with the effects of the disturbance reaching far beyond its 
borders, attention must be first turned to its wartime and posuvar 
politics. 
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EARLY KUOAIINTANG-COMMUNIST PARTY RELATIONS 

The Japanese suruender brought to a successful conclusion a war 
which had involved all of China for the eight-year period from July, 
1937 to August, 1945. In actual fact the complication of the problem of 
government in China as a result of external aggression began even 
earlier. The external threat to the integrity of the countr)^ and to the 
stability of its government was made initially in 1931 with Japanese 
military action in Alanchuria. This threat was presented at the same 
time as the domestic challenge u'hich u as made by the Cliinese Com- 
munist Party to the authority of the Kuomintang as the governing party. 
After an initial period of Communist-Kuomintang co-operation, the 
Communist members had been purged from the Kuomintang in 1927 
as the result of an attempt on their part to displace Chiang Kai-shek as 
the revolutionary leader and to assume control of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. The purge disorganized and weakened but did not destroy the 
Communist Party. It had begun to recover strength by 1931 and 
thereafter offered the most serious of several internal threats to the 
power of the Kuomintang, and of the National Government which ■\^'as 
established by it in 1928. 

Presented in the early i93o’s with the double threat (i) of Japanese 
aggression first in Manchuria and then in North China and (2) of 
Communist Party resurgence in the Kiangsi-Fukien area, Chiang Kai- 
shek felt compelled to subordinate the realization of the revolutionary’- 
purposes of the Kuomintang (a) to consolidation of the authority of 
the Natidnal Government within China against internal opposition 

73 
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anJ (b) to defense of the coimtr)* against the Japanese, in ifut order. 
In so doing, be laid himself open to the charge of putting personal 
power and party interests alK»ve defense of the country* and mainte- 
nance of its territorial integnij . Regardless of the merits of the charges, 
however, it must be rccngni/til that Chiang did act on the assumption 
that the first requirement was for the government to bring the countr)’ 
under ns etclusnc authority. Vor that purpose such military' power 
as the National Government po>-scsscd was utilized mainly against the 
Communists rather than the Japanese during the vears from igjt to 
1937. As a result of these militars' operations, tire Communists svcrc 
finally dislodged from their base >n the mountainous Kiangsl-FuVien 
region. They were not. however, elinntutcd as a challenge to the 
authority of the National Govcrninenr. being able to break through 


Its encircling forces and move their teat of government to the north- 
western part of China. From their new territorial base adjacent to the 
provinces ftum which Japan was seeking to dislodge the National 
Government the Ccunmunisi leaders l>cgan tu sloganize the need for a 
united front to resist the Japanese. This coincided in point of time 'v»th 
a shift in tactics on the pan of the Omunumst International (Comin- 
tern) which had always exercised an important inllucncc over such 
national affiliates as the Qunesc O'lumuni't harty. The general inter- 
national situation had made « expedient, m the opinion uf the Comin- 
tern, for national Communist (lanies in all countries to join forces with 
al except the extreme rightist eleincnis in support of existing go\em- 
tnents threatened with dispbcenicnt bv non-Communist totalitarian 
regimes. Thus parucipation in government was not merely authorized 
but directed by the Comtmern for all Communist panics, where that 
could he arranged, m place of systematic opposition to all non-Com- 
mun« governments, regardless of their polilit-al complexion. 

Tlus shift in the international patty line was well adapted to the 
equnements of the amesc situation. The prohlcm in ChL was not, 
for almul co-operation between leftist parties 
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CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION: J937-J?) 


It was the Soviet Union m hich gave rive most extensive material sup- 
port to China during the first two years (1937-39) second Sino- 
Japanese uar.' Russia also gave China strong diplomatic support at the 
Brussels Conference, called to seek a basis of accommodation bent cen 
China and Japan. During this ttvo-ycar period, the U.S.S.R. extended 
total credits of U.S. $150 tniHion to Qiini for the purchase of Russian 
arms and ammunition at prices fixed in American currency. The loan 
agreements provided for an interest rate of 3 per cent and for repay- 
ment by China, over a period of some thirteen years, in such raw 
materials as brick lea, wool, and tungsten. During 1937-38 Soviet-sup- 
plied ammunition came by sea from Odessa, but after the fall of 
Canton, the old “sill.” route through Sintiang to Lanchow was mainly 
utihied. During i9t7*}9 ^he Chinese authoriries modernized this route 
sufficiently for it to earn- lorries loaded with ammunition and other 
supplies Camel caravans carried supplies of petrol to the various fuel- 
ing stations along tlxe route of over two thousand miles. Of direct 
militarv* importance, furthermore, the Soviet government sent into 
China planes and pilots. Such assistance was essential since, after the 
rignature of the Anti-Comintetn agreements, Japan finally succeeded 
in securing the withdrawal of the Italian Air Mission and of the Ger- 
man Military Mission which had been sent to China at the request of 
the Xatkmal Government. 


This Soviet military assistance was extended to the National Govern- 
ment directly and not through the Chinese Communists. What the 
latter received from it came to them through the medium of the Na- 
tional Government. In this respect the attitude of the Soviet Union and 
also that of the Chinese Coirnnunists at this time can only be described 
K correct. For that reason, thk period of relationship had importance 
acceptance as reliable of the pledge of 
etdudv'rl' agtcenients to deal with China 
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Russian assistance to China came to an end with the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in 1939, preceded as it was by the Nazi-Soviet Neutral- 
ity Pact, and followed as it was by the protracted negotiations between 
Russia and Japan which finally resulted in signature of the Japanese- 
Soviet Neutralits’ Agreement. 


DETERIORATION OF KUOMlNTANG-COiMMUNIST 
• PARTY RELATIONS AFTER 1941 

Almost concurrently with these developments in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, the relations between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Commu- 
nists began to deteriorate. While the Nationalist armies were engaged 
against the Japanese at Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow, the Com- 
munists applied against the Japanese the tactics u'hich Mao Tse-tung 
had exploited successfully in the civil war. The Communists had come 
to be viewed as masters of the art of guerrilla warfare, and they em- 
ployed guerrilla tactics against the Japanese with more success than 
attended the Nationalist armies in their attempts to meet the Japanese 
in the more conventional positional warfare. Thus the Communists 
grew stronger through their methods of waging war while the National 
Government grew weaker as Chiang’s best troops were decimated and 
as the territorial base of the National Government was steadily con- 
tracted through enforced retirement into the southwestern provinces. 
These Communist tactics enabled them to build up centers of power 
in North China behind the Japanese lines and thus beyond the area in 
the Northwest into which at the outset thev had been constricted. 
They also received permission from the National Government to 
organize guerrilla forces to operate against the Japanese in the Yangtze 
region south of Nanking. The organization and operations of this 
Communist force, consequently, brought the Communists back into 
the area from which they had been driven in 1934- 

It Was out of the activities of this new Communist arnw (the Fourth 
Army) that major friction bettveen the Kuomintang and the Commu- 
nists developed. This friction was revealed in a demand of the National 
Government’s Minister of War in November, 1940, that the Fourth 
Army withdraw from the south Yangtze region. The Communist 
leaders, on their side, demanded not only the reconsideration of this 
order but also action on their earlier requests for legalization of their 
party, release of imprisoned Communists, cessation of action against 
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Communists and their families, and resumption of supply of aminuni- 
non uhich they charged had been denied them fnr some'founccn 
months. The issue was so sharply ioined t»v 1941 that there was a 
reasonable possibility of renewal of hostilicies betsscen the Kuomin- 
tang armies and those of the Communists If the position of the National 
Government had been further weakened as a result of renewal of the 
internal struggle it might well have concluded that its continued 
existence depended upon acceptance of the terms of peace which were 
then being proposed by Japan. In that case japan would have given up 
the attempt being made to establish in power the covernment at Nan- 
king headed by W'ang Qi«^-wci which it had sponsored as the alter- 
native to the National Government at Chungking headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. To ensure continued resistance to Japan, the Communists 
made concessions and Chiang also showed a readiness to negotiate a 
new agreement with the Communists. Consetjuently the formal split, 
followed by a renewal of hostilities, was averted, but relations were 
essentially those of armed truce for the duration of the international 
War. The Kuomintang sought, with some measure of success, to block 
off the Communist area from the test of ‘Tree'' China, but the Gcneral- 
Winio insisted that he would seek a settlement with the Communists 
By polincal and not by military means. Without a firm political settle- 
"M merely suspended for the 
period of the Japanese war and not concluded. ’ 


COMMUNIST I*ARTV ORGANIZATION 
nptc understanding of the situation which existed after the Japa* 
lion in « essential to examine more closely the political situa- 
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In Anllage and local government representative bodies, for example, it 
asserted a right to onlv one-third of the membership, rwo-thirds repre- 
senting the non-Communist elements in the communitt' which were 
not, however, allowed to organize into competitive parties. The same 
formula was used in the distribution of administrative positions. Those 
tvho tverc suspected of being .inti-Communist, of course, were denied 
any right of participation in government. This W'ould include, bv 
definition, any who had Kuomintang affiliations or sympathies. Onlv 
the Communists, however, had the right to organize for political pur- 
poses and thus had the right to concert programs of poliev or action. In 
fact, the non-Commmunists were fragmented to the individual since it 
was prohibited for even two persons to enter into advance agreement on 
questions at issue. The Communists, on the other hand, were a compact 
and single-minded group, bringing into the structure of government 
policies which had alreadv been debated and agreed upon in party 
meetings. Thus a cohesive niinorit\- was in an effective position to 
chart the course of government in competition with an unorganized 
majoriu*. Consistent dissent on the part of the individual might readily 
cause him to be labelled anti-Communist and thus put him outside the 
area of political participation. And. in the background, was always the 
fact that the military and police power in the area was exclusively 
Communist. From the outset the party itself had had the Red armies as 
its most important supporting agencies. Under these circumstances it 
was possible for the party to give a semblance of authoritv’ to the un- 
organized people while retaining power exclusively in its own hands. 
The outward appearance of democracy in the organization of the Com- 
munist area was superficially impressive but it did not conform to the 
inner reality which was that of effective monopolization of power by 
the Communist Pam' leadership. 

The premise on which the Communist Party organized tliis monop- 
oly of power may be stated as follows; the party membership was the 
spearhead of the proletariat, which had the mission of leading the 
peasantry- toward revolutionary objectives. The monopoly of power 
Was to be maintained until the ultimate objective of creating a class- 
less society, assimilated to an urban proletariat, had been attained. 
Under this premise, consequently, the party dictatorship had no actual 
terminal point. 

The scheme of revolutionar}' party organization which had been 
introduced into China by the Russians during the first period of col- 
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bborarion (igjj-iy) had as its central feature the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. This conception involved the establishment of an 
hierarchy of parts- organs, with the higher and smaller organs elected 
by the lower Thus the democratic method of elections, starting at 
the mass base, was theoretically applied within tire pam*. But decisions 
taken at the higher levels wxre binding on the paru' officialdom and 
organs at the lower levels, even to the point of cancellation or suspen- 
sion of decisions already put into effect. This was the clement of 
centralism, within the democratic framework provided bv elections. 
The final power, consequently, rested in the hands of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee of the pitrv*. The effective organization of 
centralism as a principle, furthermore, made readily possible the 
mamputanon of the democratic elements in the s\-stcm.* 

The conclusion which has t«» he reached, rhen, is that, witWn the 
Commum^ area, m spite of a large degree of participation in govern* 
went by individuals who were not (>mmunists liut were not anti* 
(^nintunnts, there was single-party control, with a few individuals at 
the apev of the pam- pyramid actually possessing the effective power? 
0 Bovemment. No organized opposition was tolerated nor was the 
Kuomintang admitted to the Communisr area even for purposes of 
Ideological competition through discussion and publication. 


ORG.WIZATIOS of government 
UNDER THE KUOMINTANG 

Kuotmntang Chiai also was orjanized vn the basis of singlc-partv 
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the countrj- against external aggression. Until 1937 the Communist 
attempt to overthrow the government bv militarr* means gave the 
Kuomintang its most acceptable excuse for maintaining its exclusive 
position, since the revival of the Communist Party as a militar\' opposi- 
tion to the new government established at Nanking in 1928, even before 
Its power had been consolidated over remnants of warlord provincial- 
ism and against tlie Canton “reorganizationists,” really meant that the 
military’ opposition to the Nationalist Party had not been overcome. 
This continued condition of insurgency supported the tendency to- 
'ivard concentration of power within the Kuomintang and prevented 
a shift in emphasis from the military to the ci\’il elements Avithin the 
partt*. As the Commander -in-Chief of the revolutionary forces, and 
the accepted head of the new officer corps of the National Govern- 
nient s armies, Chiang Kai-shek w.as able fairly consistently to dominate 
the Kuomintang and to utilize it as an instrument of personal rule. The 
oppositional elements both within and outside the parn% however, 
were sufficiently stron? so that he was never able to assert fully a 
personal dictatorship outside the framework of Sunyatsenism. \^'hat 
did emerge was a strong personal identification of his power with tlie 
position of the Kuomintang, and an identification of the welfare of 
China with the maintenance of control by the Kuomintang. 

^Tliile organized along lines similar to those of the Chinese Commu- 
OKt PartjT, leading to a similar flow of power from the top down, the 
Kuomintang was never a monolithic party to tlie same extent as the 
Communist Party. It included elements representative of points of 
'tow on policy ranging (after the Communist purge of 1927) from 
'he non-Communist extreme left (led by Wang Ching-wei) to a reac- 
'tonary right, Chiang Kai-shek was able to maintain a dominant posi- 
'ton by utilizing his military power and by playing one group off 
against another. In the process he showed considerable skill as a poli- 
"cian. But this situation within the Kuomintang made it difficult, to the 
point of impossibility* under ciidl u'ar conditions, for the party to agree 
'^pon and put into effect a vigorous program of internal economic and 
social reform in competition with die Communists. 

Cue element in die party*, as stated above, was the military in the 
form of a new officer class' which constituted a solid core of personal 
^Pport for Chiang Kai-shek. The old warlord element which had 
'^oiue into the party* on the principle of conversion represented bi 
expediency was sometimes competitive with the new militarv group 
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but tended to support Chiang Kai-shek when his star stas death i 
ascendancy. , 

A second element in the Kuomintang. also personally loya . 

Kai-shek, was “rightist” in its undcviaring hostility' to communis • 
may also be considered conservative because it sought to prtm 
ret ival of Confucian social values rather than emphasizing t c 
techniques and values uhich at ere an importation into China from 
West. This element, called the CC Oique (from the names on 
leaders. Ch'en Li-fu and Ch’en Kuo-fu). interested itself tn party * 
ganizarion and indoctrination. The Ch’en brothers sought to 
intraparty discipline in order to maintain the part)’ as an effective i 
strument of pouer m the state. Tims they helped to bring into t ^ 
administrative mechanism people who were conditioned to cvercis 
authority under direction from above, following faithfully the part) 
line thus authoritatively set. There was no particular concern on t 
part of those thus indoctrinated with the political, economic, or socia 
uses of the power possessed by the Kuomintang. Hecause they were 
neo-Confucianist and anti-Communist. however, their leaders 
for example, in general opposed to drastic land reform because o t 
role played by the landed gentr)’ in the society of traditional {Con 
fucian) China. Since the part)’ indoctrination undertaken under t e 
direction of the Ch’en brothers was carried on under the ® 
education, howeser, it was not rigorous enough to ensure complct 
and unquestioning ideological confomiit)’ to the views of the part) 
leadership. 

A third part)’ element, more reformative and modem, in the sense 
of being interested m the destlopment of a modem economy, came 
from the new commercial, industrial, and financial interests which ha 


recently come into being in the cities of the coastal area. This element 
included most of the Western-trained Chinese and many of the stu 
dents who w ere influenced by the nationalist-minded faculties of the 
colleges and universities of Cluna. These people played a most impot- 
tant role in the Kuomintang until they were cut off from their area 
of economic activit)’ with the enforced retirement of the government 
to Chungking. They remained influential w ithin the part)’ and the 
governmental bureaucracy thereafter to the extent that their semces 
were essential: (i) to the organization of the war production of the 
provinces which remaned under the control of the National Govern- 
ment, and (i) in dealing with the United States and Britain, within 
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China as well as abroad. Otherwise, since the part of the country' 
which remained under the control of the National Government 
between 1939 and 1945 had remained largely unaffected by the revolu- 
tionarv’ tide, territorial contraction of the area of governmental control 
strengthened the position of those around Chiang who had a back- 
ward rather than a forward look. Thus the more progressive elements 
in the party found their influence lessened after the shift in the seat of 
government to Chungking. 

Furthermore, the effect of World War II ine\-itably had been to 
tighten up both the party and the intrapart\* controls of an essentially 
authoritarian system. The repressive actirnties of censorship and of 
the secret police were magnified in Free China to the point u'here 
there was little formal freedom of speech and of the press, and conse- 
quentl}’’ no opportunity for effective criticism of public policy or of 
individuals protected by them. Much of this tightening was necessaty 
for war purposes. Nevertheless, the net effect of restriction of criticism 
was to lower public morale, lessen efficiency, and open the way to 
-exploitation of the war for purposes of individual aggrandizement. 
Even personallv honest officials became suspect, as tea-shop gossip 
about officials was substituted, under these circumstances, for respon- 
sible criticism. Unless drastic reform u'as instituted and public confi- 
dence in the disinterested leadership of the Kuomintang restored, the 
party, and the Kuomintang-controlled National Government would 
clearly enter the postwar competition for continued power under 
severe handicaps. 

THE PEOPLE’S POLITICAL CONFERENCE (PPG) 

Aside from occasional personnel shifts in the top bureaucracy, 
which were, however, without fundamental significance, the only 
modification of the system of one-partv rule, supported by repression, 
was that resulting from a continuation of the People’s Political Council 
(PPC),= established by a decision of the emergency session of the 
Kuomintang Party Congress held in Hankow in March, 1938. MTiile 
this was an appointive body it nevertheless gave some expression to 
the variety of articulate opinion in the country, giving representation 
to the opposition parties, including the Communist, through represen- 

- On the PPG see Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, The Govenmient and Politics of China 
(Ca-.nbridge: Harvard Universit}’ Press, 1950), Chap. 19, 
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The renewed antagonism between the Communists and the 
tang m and after 194 * lessened the imporonce of the PPC as an o^ 
of political unity. Communist Party representation in the ^uncil ca 
virtually to an end, and with it the expression irt the Couned ot 
strong, organized minority opinion. The constant increase in t * ^ 
of the PPC » also lessened rather than increased its rep«sentationa 
capacity since it resulted in giving more seats to Kuomintang 
part)' members, the great increase being in the category of those 
senting the provincial organizations of the part)*. These provinaa 
organizations were frequently dominated by local or personal facooi^ 
The)’ consequently selected representatives who, on the whole, nug ^ 
be expected to make an approach to national problems from the point 
of view of local rather than national interests. Titus the increase 
Kuomintang representation did not improve the quality of m 3 )ont) 
part)’ representation in the Council. This w’as not of the highest in an) 
case since the most important and capable among the party’ leaders had 
been legally debarred from membership at the outset since they held 
office in the government or were members of the party Central Execu- 
tive or Supers isoty’ Committees. 

The non-Kuotnintang and non-Communist members of the PPC 
either represented minor parties or were independent from the point 
of s-iew of party affiliation. The minor party’ representatives were 
primarily concerned with securing tolerance for the party’ which they 
represented by avoiding too extreme criticism of Kuomintang (i-®’* 
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National Government) policies. The independents, frequently men of 
real distinction in private life, were only in a position to express indi- 
vidual opinions. Their views frequently lacked u'cight because ex- 
pressed by those previously uninterested, uninstructed, or inexperi- 
enced in politics except where questions had previously impinged on 
such other areas of activirs'- as the educational and cultural, or the 
social, in which they had been interested. 

In spite of its serious weaknesses and the limitations of its members 
the PPG, nevertheless, had importance as indicating a limited measure 
of tolerance of non-Kuomintang parties and of “independents.” Its 
mere existence indicated that there was more freedom of organization 
and expression in Kuomintang China during and after the war than 
there was in reality in Communist China. In spite of this fact, however, 
^^'hich was underscored by the tolerated maintenance of a Communist 
mission in Chungking ^vithout similar representation of the Kuomin- 
tang being permitted at the Communist capital, the Communists came, 
in and after 1944, to be viewed bv many both in China and abroad as 
the more democratic of the nvo regimes, and thus preferable to the 
Kuomintang as an instrument of government. 

In this ven' tolerance, because of its necessarily restricted application, 
may be found at least a partial explanation of acceptance of a conclu- 
sion which was reallv at variance u’ith the facts. During the war period 
the China theater and particularly Chungking itself was a peculiarly 
closed environment for those livings in Kuomintang China. Conclusions 
were reached in general on the basis of experience restricted to u'ar- 
time China. Comparisons could only be made on the basis of experience 
with Kuomintang restrictions set over against what such persuasive 
advocates as Chou En-lai and Madame Sun Yat-sen reported concerning 
conditions and restrictions in Communist Cliina. Even after the Ameri- 
can Militan" iMission at Yenan had been authorized bv Chians Kai-shek, 

its members had their contacts with realirv* in the Northwest Border 

»• 

Region softened and colored bv filtration through the persuasive expo- 
sitions of Mao Tse-tung and other important Communist leaders. The 
accessibility of these top leaders marked them as “democratic” as con- 
trasted with the “undemocratic” aloofness of Chiang Kai-shek. And, 
of greater importance, none of the direct contacts in China v'ith the 
Communist world was marked by the restrictiveness, leading to a 
feeling of personal frustration, which was a marked feature of life in 
Chungking. 
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socLated from criticism of an Allied government. The internal po inca 
situation also brought about a decline in morale in Free China after 194' • 
as might, under the circumstances, have been anticipated. 

It was primarily the econonuc situation, however, which both ^ 
and gave evidence of decline in morale in Free China. The division 
the country had disrupted normal economic exchanges; the areas 
major industrial productivity had been lost to the Japanese; a ’ 
finally, outside sources of supply were largely cut off. Consequen )• 
after 1941, shortages of almost every kind of commodity, alrca J 
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sei'ious as a result of developments from 193/-41, were constantly on 
the increase. The inevitable result was inflation. 

This was not eflrectively controlled by the government in the interest 
either of the u^ar effort or of the welfare of the individual. Instead, the 
existing situation caused many officials to use their positions to advance 
their onm private interests. The profits of the trade in goods smuggled 
(with the connivance of officials on both sides) from Japanese-occupied 
China into Free China enriched both officials and traders. It was even 
more profitable to be able to control the distribution and use of goods 
brought by the American airlift into China. Even imports made for war 
purposes by the government itself began to find their way into private 
trade channels. Since much of the wealth accumulated by profiteering 
was illicit it escaped taxation and the burden of the war had to be 
borne to an increasing extent by the peasants. But a fair proportion of 
the taxes collected in kind was retained by the tax-gatherer to cover 
the “cost of collection.” This further aggravated tire National Govern- 
ment’s financial problem. 

The outbreak of war in the Pacific in December, 1941, coincided in 
point of time with the virtual breakdown of the alliance between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Party. Consequently the 
United States, ■* which had an interest not only in keeping China in the 
war against Japan but also in re-energizing China’s wav effort for pur- 
poses of an ultimate offensive against the Japanese, could not avoid 
concern udth the internal situation in China. The principal American 
agent in China, General Joseph W. Stilwell, was eminently fitted to 
undertake the training of Chinese armies and leading Chinese ground 
forces against the Japanese. He was not so well fitted to perform the 
delicate diplomatic tasks involved in persuading the head of the Chinese 
government, for whom he had and continually showed antipathy, to 
take decisions which were personally distasteful to him, nor to be a 
balance-u'heel among the competitive forces, some of which were 
American, in play at Chungking. His objective was to utilize American 
aid so as to bring China’s total forces to bear on the Japanese in ground 
operations, first in Upper Burma and finally in China itself. To accom- 
plish this, General Stilwell came to the conclusion tliat it was necessaiq’^ 


■' In relation to China during the war, it seems appropriate to limit reference to 
the United States, rather than referring to the Allies because on the whole Britain 
followed the United States in the development of policy and of relationship to the 
internal situation. 
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to undertake extensive retraining of the Chinese armies. Since he had 
little confidence in the military capabilities of the tipper levels of the 
Chinese Command, he felt it essential that Chiang's armies be brought 
under Amencan direction. The attainment of the tvar objective, as he 
saw It, further required- (i) that the national armies, which had been 
Withdrawn from mihrarj- operations against the Japanese to maintain 
the Kuominiang position against the Communists, be utilized once 
more against the Japanese in offensive operations; and (a) that the 
Communist armies should l>e similarly unbred and supported for that 
purpose, and be incorporated in his command. The generalissimo, 
however, was not willing to pcnnit the transfer of direction of his 
forces to American officers. >:cithcf x\as he willing to weaken his 
position against the Communists either hy withdrawal of his own 
troops from the Communist frontier for use (and probably decima- 
tion) against the Japanese, except in an extreme emergency, nor to 
permit operations hv the Communist armies throughout CWna, even 
’ K were possible to bring them effectively under American command. 

mce, however, Chiang Kai-shek was under strong pressure not 
merely from General StilwcU but also from President Roosevelt* to 
agree to the Stilwcll proposals, he did accept them in principle “but 
ugpsie t at as a preliminary step a high ranking American official 
X acquainted with political as well as miliiarv matters and haring 
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that the Generalissimo Avould proceed immediately to put into effect 
that agreement in principle. The latter was not done, however, and 
the relations of Chiang Kai-shek and General Stilwell became, in con- 
sequence, increasingly bad. This meant that General Hurley was un- 
able to cart}’’ out successfully that part of his mission which was “to 
promote harmonious relations between Chiang and General Joseph 
Stilu’ell and to facilitate the latter's exercise of command over the 
Chinese armies placed under his direction.” ' Stilwell ^\•as recalled in 
October at the insistence of Chiang, and his successor. General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, was not given the command responsibilities which 
the American President had viewed as indispensable to relieve the 
“desperate” situation in China and to which Chiang had earlier agreed 
in principle. 

After his subsequent appoinnnent as Ambassador, General Hurley 
outlined his understanding of his mission as; ( i ) to prevent the collapse 
of the National Government, (i) to sustain Chiang Kai-shek as Presi- 
dent of the Republic and Generalissimo of the Armies. (3) to harmo- 
nize relations between the Generalissimo and the American Com- 
mander, (4) to promote production of war supplies in China and 
prevent economic collapse, and (5) to unify all the militar)* forces in 
China for the purpose of defeating Japan.'" 

Thus while Stilwell’s aim had been the single-minded one of making 
more effective China’s participation in the war. Hurley added to that 
the objective in internal politics of supporting the Generalissimo. He 
thus sought ways and means to bring the Communist armies under the 
control of the National Government. This made it necessary that he 
assist in bring about agreement betw-een tire Generalissimo and the 
Communist Part)’^ leaders. 

THE HURLEY PERIOD 

To lay the groundwork for interpart}’' agreement in China, General 
Hurley felt it essential to secure a definition of Soviet policy toward 
China. With this in mind, he and Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, went to Chungldng® from AVashington by way 

~ Ibid., p. 71. 
s Ibid., p. 71. 

® Mr. Nelson v’as also cn route to Chungking to establish a “Httle” war production 
board to organize and stimulate production in Free China. 
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of Woscow. lt\ con\ersaiions with Molotov, the Russian Foreign 

Minister 

stressed that it (the Sosiet Government) would bear no responsibility for 
internal affairs or developments in China. Molotov then spoltc of the ver\’ 
impoverished conditions of the people in parts of China, some of whom 
called themselves Ciommunists but were related to Communists in no way 
at all. It was merely a way of expressing dissatisfaction with their economic 
condition and they would forget this political inclination when their 
economic condition improved. The Soviet Government should not be 
associated with these “communist elements” nor could it be blamed in 
any way for this situation.. ..Molotov said in conclusion that the Soviets 
would be glad if the United States aided the Chinese in unifying their 
country and in improving their military and economic condition and in 
choosing for this tasV iheir best people. , . . His government would be 
glad to see the United States tabing the lead economically, politically, and 
militarily in Chinese affairs.*® 

These views, transmitted to Washington as well as to Chiang Kai* 
shek. had an especially significant effect on American policy. As to 
Chiang, General Hurley believed that he had been successful in 
changing his mind concerning the relationship of the Chinese Com- 
inumst Party and the Soviet Union. Hurlcv* thus informed Washing- 
ton that; 


He (CWangl is now convinced that the Eussian Government does not 
recognize the Chinese Ckrtnmunist Part)- as Communist at aU and that (j) 
Russu does not want dissensions or civU war in China.... He (Chiang) 
now leels that he can reach a settlement with the Communist Party as a 
Uhinese pobtical party without foreign entanglements.** 

Undoubtedly Hurley gave Oiiang the impression that he need not go 
so tar as the actual sharing of power with the Communists to persuade 
them to bring their troops under his command, although it was evident 
that some concessions would have to be made to them. The Commu- 
msu soon made it clear, however, that they felt strong enough to 
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negotiations designed to bring the Communist forces under the control 
of the National Government were still under way. In these negotia- 
tions and with respect to the American relationship to them, the point 
of view of Chiang Kai-shek was expressed to the American Ambassador 
(Gauss) who reported it as follows; 

It is not unfriendly for us (the United States) to suggest that China 
should improve relations with the Soviet Union. China should receive the 
entire support and sympathy of the United States Government on the 
domestic problem of the Chinese Communists. Verj' serious consequences 
for China may result from our attitude. In urging that China resolve dif- 
ferences udth the Communists, our Government’s attitude is serving only 
to intensify the recalcitrance of the Communists. The request that China 
meet Communist demands is equivalent to asking China’s unconditional 
surrender to a parw known to be under a foreign power’s influence 
(i.e., that of the Soviet Union). The Communists are growing arrogant 
and refuse to continue negotiations since our (the American) observer 
group arrived in Yenan. The United States should tell the Communists to 
reconcile their differences with and submit to the National Government 

of China The need of Communist forces to defeat Japan should not 

be stressed by us.^= 

The American policy to which Chiang voiced objection at this 
time w'as based upon the views being transmitted to the Department of 
State by foreign sertice officers in China and others to the effect that 
the Kuomintang was coming into a steadily w^eaker internal position, 
with “morale low and discouragement widespread,” and with the 
governmental and military structure “being permeated and demoralized 
from top to bottom by corruption, unprecedented in scale and open- 
ness.” The Kuomintang, in this view, had ceased to be the unifying and 
progressive force in Chinese society, “the role in which it has made 
its greatest contribution to modem socieU'^,” The Communists, in con- 
trast, w’ere held to be increasing in strength and viralit)% and that be- 
cause they enjoyed the support of the masses.’’' 

Given this view which, at least as far as the Kuomintang was con- 
cerned, confonned fairly closely to the facts, American policy became 
directed tow'ard strengthening the National Government tlirough 
stimulating reform of a democratic nature. This policy involved the 

Report, August 31, 1944, of the American Ambassador (Gauss) to Secretary 
Hull of a conversation with Chiang Kai-shek. The United States is meant when 
“\vc” or “out" is used in this despatch. Ibid^ Annex 45, p. 561. 

’5 For extensive excerpts from the Memoranda of the Foreign Service Officers see 
Ibid., Annex 47. 
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broadening of the base of parridpadon in tlie government to include 
the Communists as well as the representarives of other non-Kuomin- 
tang groups. Thus the Generalissimo was urged to agree to conditions 
for their political participation which were acceptable to the Commu- 
nists, and the Communists were urged to merge their armies with those 
of the National Gos emment. all forces to be made more cfTcctivc for 
purposes of attach on the Japanese hy being brought under American 
command. 

As to Soviet policy, prior to the assurances accepted by General 
Hurley, there was not too much divergence between the views held by' 
Chiang Kai-shek and those being repotted to Washington from China. 
As one foreign service officer, John Davies, reported to the Department 
of State in September, 1943; 


It is not perhaps too early to suggest that Soviet policy will probably be 
directed initially at establ'ishing frontiers which will ensure Russian 
security and at rehibUitation of the U 55 .R. There is no reason to 
cherish optimism regarding a voluntary Soviet contribution to our fight 
against Japan, whether in the shape of air baws or the early opening of a 
second front in Northeast Asu. The Rusriam may be expected to move 
against the Japanese when it suits their pleasure, which mav not be until 
the final phases of the war-and then onh in order to be able’ to participate 
in dictating terms to the Japanese and to establish new strategic frontiers.** 

It was also recognized that the Chinese Communists had “a background 
0 subservience to the U 5 .S.R." and so might be e.xpected to serve as 
mstnimenB of Russian polic)'. It was. however, suggested in some of 
the reports and memoranda that wartime nationalism had sufficiently 
modified communism in the Communist Party outlook so that the 
Communists might be detachable from the Russians if efforts were 
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with the Communist regime with a view to w'eaning it aw-ay from 
the Russian orientation. The threat of this, it was argued, would in 
any case probably develop a greater willingness on the part of Chiang 
to undertake the necessary governmental reforms. The alternative to 
such a policy -was to give full support to Chiang, without qualification 
as to reform. This, it was argued, would commit the United States to 
prop up a government which would other\vise fall of its own internal 
w'eaknesses in the form of corruption, general inefficiency, and loss of 
popular support. 

General Hurley’s report of the Russian lack of interest in the 
Chinese Communist Party, coupled with tlie view that Russian sup- 
port was an essential element of its strength, had a double effect. It 
made the Generalissimo walling to continue negotiations with the 
Communist leaders because he felt that he could reach a settlement 
wdth the Communist Part}^ as a Chinese political party wdthout foreign 
entanglements. But this feeling also w'as joined wdth the belief that the 
Communists w'ould ultimately have to accept terms of settlement w'hich 
they W'ould otherwdsc have found unacceptable. Thus Chiang did not 
feel it advisable or necessary to adjust his program to make it acceptable 
to the Communists, except as the Americans put pressure on him 
to do so. 

But w'hile General Hurley was initially convinced, and felt that he 
had convinced the Generalissimo, of Russia’s lack of interest in the 
Chinese Communist Party, this conclusion was apparently not reached 
by the Communists themselves. General Hurley himself reported early 
in July, 1945, his conviction 

that the influence of the Soviet will control the action of the Chinese 
Communist Party. ... I believe the Soviet’s attitude toward the Chinese 
Communists is as I related it to the President in September of last year 
and have reported many times since. This is also borne out by Stalin’s 
statement to Hopkins and Harriman. Notwithstanding all this the Chinese 
Communists still believe that they have the support of the Soviet. Nothing 
will change their opinion on this subject until a treaty has been signed 
between the Soviet and China in -which the Soviet agrees to support the 
National Government. When the Chinese Communists are convinced that 
the Soviet is not supporting them, they will settle with the National 
Government if the National Government is realistic enough to make 
generous political settlements.^® 


r® Ibid., p. 99. 
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It was later shown (after the signature of the Soong-iMoIotov Treaty 
in 194s), that not even a treaty would convince the Communists of 
lack of Soviet support. Nor were thej' ever convinced, as General 
Hurley and Chiang Kai-sbek were, of the internal weakness of their 
position as compared with that of the Kuomintang. Consequently they 
entered negotiations, during the Hutlcy period, completely unnilUng 
to accept terms which would mean ao inability to bid for power by 
military means if they could not acquire a sufficient conaol in the 
Nanonal Government to exercise real influence by political means. 

To carr)’ forward the negotiation of an agreement, upon his arrival 
at his post General Hurley established direct contact with the head of 
the Chinese Communist Party, Mao Tsc-tung, at Ycnan. As a result of 
two days of conference at Ycnan. he brought back to Chungking a 
“Five-Point Draft Agreement" which he felt offered a practical plan 
for settlement with the Communists. Since this embodied the terms to 
tvhich the Communists steadily adhered thereafter, the draft is quoted 
in full: 


(1) The Government of China, the Kuomintang of China and the 
Communist Parc>' of China will work together for the unification of the 
military forces in China for the immediate defeat of Japan and the recon* 
strumion of China. 


present National Government is to be rrorganiaed into a 
coahaon National Government embracing representatives of all anti- 
Ja^nese puties and non-partisan political bodies. A new democratic 
policy providing for reform in mUitar)'. polirical, economic, and cultural 
attam sh^ be promulgated and made effecoi-e. At the same time the 
National Mihtar)- Council is to be reorganued into the United AliUtars- 
Council consisti^ of representatives of all anti- Japanese armies. 

<3) The coalition government wUl support the principles of Sun Yat- 
nJl t »" CWn> a government of the people, for the 
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(5) The Coalition Government of China recognizes the legalitt’^ of the 
Kuomintang of China, the Chinese Communist Party and all anti- 
Japanese parties.'® 

^^’'rapped up in the verbiage of this “Five Point Program” was the 
determination of the Communists to secure a guaranteed legal access to 
all of China for propaganda purposes. If that could be secured, the 
part}' leaders felt confident of their abilit}- to displace the Kuomintang 
as the governing party. Such access, however, could not be viewed as 
guaranteed and secure merely because promised by the Kuomintang- 
controlled National Government. Thus the demands for a coalition 
government, with real policy functions, instead of an advisor}’ position 
such as that of the PPC; and for a share in the development and imple- 
mentation of military polic}’’ through a reorganization of the National 
iMilitar^’' Council, with a commitment to an “equitable” distribution of 
foreign-secured supplies, were more than bargaining points. These 
changes, it was subsequently made clear, would have to be actually 
accomplished before the Communists would take steps to integrate 
their armies into the National army. Thus they put political reconstruc- 
tion ahead of militarv’^ integration. 

It should be noted further that at the outset the Communists distin- 
guished the National Government from the Kuomintang, a distinction 
y'hich, when the Americans subsequently attempted implicitl}'^ to make 
it, they viewed as untenable. 

Chiang Kai-shek did not agree unth General Hurley’s judgment that 
this Five Point Draft Agreement offered a practical plan for settle- 
ment. The National Government consequently submitted a “Three- 
Point” counter-proposal for the consideration of the Yenan govern- 
ment. It read; 

(1) The National Government, desirous of securing effective unifica- 
tion and concentration of all military forces in China for the purpose of 
accomplishing the speedy defeat of Japan, and looking forward to the 
postwar reconstruction of China, agrees to incorporate, after reorganiza- 
tion, the Chinese Communist forces in the National Army who will then 
receive equal treatment as the other units in respect of pay, allowance, 
munitions and other supplies, and to give recognition to the Chinese Com- 
munist Party as a legal partJ^ 

(2) The Communist Partj’^ undertakes to give their full support to the 
National Government in the prosecution of the war of resistance and in 


ibtd., pp. 74-75. 
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the posnvar reconstruction, and give control of all their troops to the 
National Government through the National Military Council. The 
National Government •will deagnate some high ranking officers from 
among the Communist forces to membership in the National Military 
Council. 

(}) The aim of the National Government to which the Communist 
Pany subscribes is to carr^- out the Three People’s Principles of Dr. Sun 
Yat'sen for the establishment in China of a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people and it will pursue policies designed to 
promote the progress and desclopment of democratic processes in govern- 
ment. 

Iti accordance with the provision of the Program of Artned Rfi/rt<jnre 
and National Reeojwfniction, freedom of Speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly and association and other civil liberties are hereby 
guaranteed, subiect only to the specific needs of security in the effective 
prosecution of the war against Japan.” 


The National Government’s counter-proposal was in effect a de- 
mand that the Communists should transfer their troops to Kuomin- 
tang control m exchange for promises with respect to the fututev )ust 
as the Communist proposal constituted a conditioned promise to give 
up to the National Government control of their armies after they 
had achieved a political position from which they could not only 
determine the use which would be made of the national military 
power, but could possibly, by political means, cither displace or 
seriously weaken the Kuomintang and the Generalissimo as the govem- 
«ig authontv'. As the Americans later came to conclude, the funda- 
mental obstacle to agreement thus was the unwillingness of the Com- 
mumsts to place trust in the promises of the Kuomintang leaders and 
Eood*f i^h'^ former to put their promises into effect in 


Partly because of American insistence that each side view the 
oth r s proposaU not as final but only as a basis for negotiation, and in 
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in Washington, liaving been asked by “Chiang Kai-shek to go to 
Washington (together with General Wedemeyer), the better to ex- 
plain to the President and the chiefs-of-staff his situation, his efforts, 
and his heeds.” 

The situation had been greatly changed since acceptance by Japan 
of the Allied surrender terms. The Russians had Manchuria within 
their military control and were making it difficult for the National 
Government to introduce its forces into the Northeastern Provinces 
and to re-establish Chinese administrative control ahead of infiltrating 
Chinese Communist troops. In North China the Communists were dis- 
puting the sole right of the Generalissimo to take over from the Japa- 
nese. The efforts of the National Government to discharge its respon- 
sibilities under the surrender terms, expecially in North China, were 
being supported by the United States. General Wedemeyer, however, 
had to tvalk the precarious path marked out in the United States policy 
of assisting in operations to bring the war to an end by disarming and 
repatriating the Japanese aimies but without American forces becom- 
ing involved in the struggle between the National Government and 
the Communists. Furthermore, the surrender of Japan shifted the 
emphasis in China from that of military' operations against Japan to that 
of postwar economic and political reconstruction. 


AAIERICAN POLICY AFTER ^'■-J DAY 

In this new situation the Chinese Government perceived the need 
for assurances of enlarged American support. Assistance for purposes 
of reconstruction of the national economy was not in question, even 
though there might be difference of opinion over the necessary totals 
and the conditions of its use. What was in question at Washington and 
between Washington and Chungking was ( i ) the extent and nature of 
assistance in building up the Chinese military establishment; and (2) 
the extent to which the United States should commit itself to the Na- 
tional Government as then constituted. 

While Ambassador Hurley had sought to bring the Communists 
and the Kuomintang to an agreement on the conditions of reconstruc- 
tion of the National Government he had at the same time steadily 
moved toward support of the contention of the Generalissimo that 

Herbert Feis, The China Tangle (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), 
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the agreement must fall within iinuo defined by the National Govern- 
ment. He thus tended to eTcn less and less pressure on Chiang Kai-shek 
in the interest of governmental leconstniction. Those, in the State 
Department and the foreign service, who felt that such pressure 
should be evened, even to the point of threat that the United States 
would give some assistance to the Communists if the National Gov- 
ernment was not “democratized” were increa,sing!y felt by Ambas- 
sador Hurley to be acting in a manner disloyal to him, if not to the 
United States. As American policy was brought under review at W'ash- 
ington m the light of the new conditions following the Japanese sur- 
render, and as it began to appear that this policj- involved a lessening 
of affirmative support of the National Government, Genera! Hurley 
tendered his resignation as ambassador m a manner which ensured its 
acceptance, as previous proposals to resign had not been.'* 

The new policj,*, as far as a really new one can be said to have been 
evolved, had at least one element m common with that followed by 
General Hurley. This was m the use of American influence to bring 
about agreement between the two principal contending parries on the 
conditions of coastruction of a government for a truly unified Chiiu- 
Thus the United States continued to try to play the part of mediator. 

A major obstacle to successful mediation in China was, however, 
presented in the fact that, if it was to mediate successfully, the United 
States had to be viewed as impartial between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists. This was impossible in a siruatiort in which the recognized 
government was a single-party government, controlled by one of the 
two contenders for power, as long as it was the settled policy of the 
mediator to uphold and strengthen that government. Thus General 
Hutlej-. and subsequently General hUrshall, could, in the last analysis. 
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only mediate within limits acceptable to the National Government and 
thus to the Kuomintang. In other words. Hurley could advise the 
Generalissimo that he “could afford to make political concessions and 
shorten the period of transition (to democratic constitutionalism from 
the party dictatorship of the period of tutelage) in order to obtain 
control of the Communist forces but he could not properly go be- 
yond the tendering of advice. As suggested above, and as proposed by 
General Hurley’s predecessor. Ambassador Clarance E. Gauss, the 
onlv effective way pressure could have been put on the Generalissimo 
to act on Americim suggestions would have been to condition any and 
all American aid to China on his acceptance of and action on those 
suggestions. This withdrawal of American aid. if Chiang had stood 
firm, could onlv have had a weakening effect on the National Govern- 
ment and the position of the Generalissimo. If he had given way to 
secure American aid, however, the effect would also have been weak- 
ening, since he would have “succumbed to foreign pressure” and 
become a “tool of American imperialism.” The same weakening effect 
on the National Government would have been felt from an allocation 
by the Americans of supplies to the Communists as well as to the 
National Government. 

If the means had been available pressure might, on the other hand, 
have been brought to bear on the Communists to compel acceptance of 
Kuomintang terms. Since the Communists felt themselves immediately 
to be in a sufficiently strong position within China to make it unneces- 
sart’ to modifv their fundamental demands and accept Kuomintang 
terms of settlement, outside pressure on them of some sort would have 
been required to bring them to the point of agreement. The Americans, 
however, were not at that time in a position to apply effective pressure, 
which would have had to be military, on the Communists in behalf of 
the government. Consequentlv Ambassador Hurley was actually in no 
position to do more than to start negotiations and keep them going, 
and thus to prevent the immediate resumption of civil war. 

Success in mediation could only have been anticipated if the vnew 
expressed by General Hurley in illarch, 1945 had been correct. This 
was that the Communists and the Kuomintans: alike were “strivino- 
for democratic principles,” and that the United States, if it were 
tolerant and patient could help to bring them to their common goal. 
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It was not, in fact, a correct view even at that time. Roth parties were 
strocgling for power-the Kuomintang to retain it. and the Commu- 
nists to secure it throughout the entire coimtr\'. N'evcrtlicless it was 
this view of tlie Communists as *^triving for democratic principies.’* 
to be applied both in governmental orginiration and in politics, which 
helped to shape American poUc)' after V-J Day. The earlier Hurles' 
view that this was Communist pohcy» as well as its propaganda line, 
seemed to be confirmed in the reports of American correspondents as 
well as government oflicials who later were able to enter Communist- 
controlled territot^’. On this assumption emphasis in American polics* 
began to be shifted from that of preventing the collapse of the National 
Government and sustaining Chiang Kai-shek to that of reform and re- 
construction of the National Government on a democratic basts, with 
an end to party tutelage. 

However, after V-j Day limited civil war broke Out. This wis a result 
of the conditions under which the occupied areas were taken over 
from the Japanese. The Soviet Command was designated to receive the 
Japanese surrender in Manchuria, and Chiang Kai-shek, for the Allies, 
was given similar responaibiUtv (or China proper. The Communist 
leaders had anticipated that they would at least U able to replace the 
Japariesc in North aiini. where their administrative apparatus had 
already been extended in the coumrstide. and into which their armies 
wuld move quickly from the adjacent areas which had been under 
communist control since before i,,?. American assistance, especially 
m transport facihnes, however, enabled National Government officials 
and troops to be moved into North Qiina rapidlv enough to take over 
cn railheads, and the arteries of communications, which 
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contention that its actions were taken in behalf of China and against 
Japan, rather than in behalf of Chiang against the Communists, did 
not serve to lessen the impact of the charge on Chinese opinion. Nor 
did the fact that American assistance was given to China through the 
medium of the government then universally recognized as the legiti- 
mate government of the country prevent the propagation of the view, 
both within and outside of China, that American assistance to the 
National Go\’ernment was in fact intervention in behalf of one party, 
the Kuomintang, against the other party, the Communists, arrayed 
against one another in an undecided struggle for control of the govern- 
ment. This view was strengthened by the previous and subsequent 
attempts of the United States to play the role of mediator bet\veen the 
Kuomintang-controlled National Government and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and regime. Since the Communists actually governed 
part of China and the National Government was in fact the Kuomin- 
tang, mediation seemed to be either between two governments or be- 
tween two parties standing on a footing of equality. This had the ap- 
pearance, if not the effect, of elevating the rebellious faction to a posi- 
tion of parity with the government and thus gave support to the Com- 
munist argument that the United States was intervening if it assisted 
the recognized government. At and after this time, furthermore, the 
view, more and more emphasized after 1944, of the National Govern- 
ment as being corrupt, weak, and ineffective in contrast with the vigor 
and high morale of the Communists began to make a real impact on 
American policy. This contrast beuveen the Uvo regimes was attrib- 
uted by those propagating the view of lack of efficiency and of public 
morality in Kuomintang China as much to lack of democracy in the 
Kuomintang system as to the effects of the war. Thus democratizing 
the National Government came to be regarded in many circles, both 
Chinese and American, as the proper solution of China’s problems. 
Guided by this opinion, the American government felt that it was 
proper for it to insist that the National Government should undertake 
political reform, while disclaiming any intention to intervene in the 
domestic situation. Thus there was in fact intervention in support of the 
National Government and at the same time intervention against it in 
the form of demands that the Kuomintang should share power with the 
Communists and by this means democratize, reform, and revitalize the 
National Government. 
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EFFECT OF CONDITIONS OF RUSSIAN 
PARTICIPATION IN THE W’AR 
Another element of confusion in the situation in China had been 
introduced with the definition of the conditions of Soviet panieipation 
m the war against Japan. To ensure tlut participation, apparently 
viewed by the American chiefs of suff early in 194J as essential to 
bring about the unconditional surrender of Japan with tlie minimum 
loss of life, it was agreed at the Yalta Conference (Fchniary', 1945) that 
the status tjuo m Outer Mongolia, represented bv the autonomous 
Mongolian People’s Republic, should be preserved, and that the 
Soviet Union should regain substantiallv the position in Manchuria 
held by the Russians before the Russo-Japanese War. President Roose- 
velt agreed to attempt to gain Chiang Kai-shek's acceptance of this 
agreement. This was given with the negotiation of the Sino-Soviet 
Treat)' of August 14, 1945, together with the notes exchanged at that 
time. That treaty, in fact, extended somewhat, in Russia’s favor, the 
position accepted by the United States and Rritain at Yalta. From the 
Chinese point of view, the quid pto quo for the rc-establishment of the 
ewUer Russian position in Manchuria and the acceptance of the loss 
of Outer Mongolia was the commitment of the Soviet government to 
wclusive support of the National Government. In the notes exchanged 
between the foreign ministers tif the two countries it was explicillv 
stated tK« r 


ni IJ. ‘P'"* aforementioned treaty, and to 

Government of the US.S.R. 
other materi^i^ support and aid in miliiaf>’ supplies and 

fil I., . * cemtal government of China, 

and teJardtLT":!ln/ Dairen and Port Arthur 

Government^ of the 

(Manchuria) as part of O,;^' Eastern Provinces 

sovereignty over^the Thr». ^e^rmed its respect for China's full 

mandt, foA™ 
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surrender in Manchuria. During the period of their occupation, pro- 
longed beyond the agreed time at the request of the National Govern- 
ment, the Russians reduced the posuvar usefulness of Manchuria to 
China by removing from it, as war booty, much of the industrial plant 
which the Japanese had constructed there. 

The reason for the Chinese Government’s request for prolongation 
of Russian military occupation was its inability to introduce its forces 
into Manchuria so as to be able to take over as the Russian troops were 
withdrawn. This inability resulted from obstacles the Soviet authorities 
placed in the way of entrance of National Government troops into 
China’s Manchurian provinces. By the time these had been admitted in 
force the Chinese Communist forces, infiltrating into Manchuria as 
individuals and in appearance as civilians, had formed into armies and 
were allou'ed to equip themselves A\’ith the arms taken by the Russians 
from the Japanese Kwantung Army upon its surrender. 

It was in this way that the Russians fulfilled their pledge of aid and 
support “to be entirely given to the National Government.” None of 
their actions, furthermore, could be construed as being designed to 
give “moral support” to the National Government as the “central 
government of China.” Neither did the removal of “war booty” from 
Manchuria constitute anything but the reverse of assistance in the 
postwar reconstruction of China. The best that can be said is that on 
the surface the U.S.S.R. avoided direct and open intervention in behalf 
of the Communists. This must be said because it was an important 
factor in China in placing the onus on the United States of attempting 
to establish internal peace and order and seeking to re-establish the 
unity of China through mediation between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party under circumstances which enabled the 
interventionist label to be attached to the United States. 

THE MARSHALL MISSION 

Broadly stated, then, the above were the political circumstances 
which existed when General of the Army George C. Marshall was sent 
to China as Special Presidential Representative with the personal rank 
of ambassador. He was instructed “to bring to bear in an appropriate 
and practicable manner the influence of the United States” to the end 
that “the unification of China by peaceful, democratic methods be 
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achieved as soon as possible.”** As a method of Viringing American 
influence to bear. General Marshall was authorired “to speak vvith the 
utmost frankness” to Qtiang and other Oiincsc leaders: 

Particularly, you mav state, in connection with the Chinese desire for 
credits, technical assistance in the economic field, and militarj’ assisance 
(1 have in mind the proposed US. military adsisors’ group which I have 
approved in principle), that a China disunited and tom by civil strife 
could not be considered realistically as a proper place of Anieti'can 
assistance along the lines enumerated. 


In a publicly released “Statement bv l*rcsident Truman on United 
States Policv' Toward China” of December ij, iwj, which by attach- 
ment became a part of General Marshall’s instrucrions, it was laid down 
in justification of the policy to be followed that it was 

the firm belief of this Goveninient that a strong, united and democratic 
China is of the utmost importance to the success of the United Nations 
organization and for world peace. A China disotganired and divided 
either by foreign aggression, such as that undtmVcn by the Japanese, or 
by violent internal strife, b an undermining influence to world stabilitj’ 
and peace, now and in the future. The United States Government has 
long subscribed to the principle ihar the management of Intenul affairs 
w the responsibility of the peoples of the sostreign nations. Events of this 
century, how eser, would indicate that a breach of peace anwhere in the 
world threatens the peace of the entire world. It is thus in the most >ntal 
imew of the United States and all of the United Nations that the people 
of China merlook no opponunin- to adjust their internal differences 
promptly by means of peaceful negotiation. 

On the basis of this justification for departure from a policv' of strict 
nofuntervenrion. the statement continued. ' 


The Government of the United Sates belieses it esscnrial; 

of hostditits be arranged between the armies of 
Gos«^„r the Chinese CommunisR and other db- 
all China » purpose of completing the return of 

c^erence of tepresentatives of major political 

«rife-a solution wh' h* m k!*-^ solution to the present internal 

a solution which wiU brag about the unification of Oina. 

Pepresentatue of the Prwident to Oiina 
which the aWe aod foUm^g’<lii<»tati<w'S’S'^^°^ complete test, from 
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In carnnn? out his instructions, General Marshall was successful 
initially in securing an agreement on conditions for the cessation of 
hostilities. This cease-fire agreement of January lo, 1946, was designed, 
pending the conclusion of permanent agreements, to “freeze” the exist- 
ing military positions, with two exceptions. One exception was “to per- 
mit the movement of National Government troops into Manchuria” 
since the United States govemment was committed to such movement. 
This was agreed to bv Chou En-Lai. for the Communists, because it 
not only “confonned to American policy” but also to the Sino-Soviet 
Treat}' of August, 1945.-^ The second exception authorized “the move- 
ment of National government troops south of the \angtze River in 
connection with the Government military reorganization plan.” 

To supentise the application of the Truce Agreement, an Executive 
Headquarters was set up in Peiping under three commissioners, one 
representing the Chinese Communist Party, one the National Govern- 
ment, and one the United States. Truce teams, with a similar composi- 
tion, were to be sent into tiie field to observe compliance with the 
truce terms. 

A measure of success in implementing the truce was attained except 
in Manchuria, where the National Government refused to authorize 
an Executive Headquarters field team until the end of March, and then 
under a directive which was not “sufficientlv broad to bring about a 
cessation of the fighting, which meanwhile was developing into a 
dangerous situation for the National Government forces.” 

There A\-as also a 

justified complaint by the Chinese Communists that the National Govern- 
ment commander at Canton had Holated the terms of the cessation of 
hostilities order by refusing to recognize the authority of the Head- 
quarters in his area of command, and that the Supreme Headquarters of 
the National Government armies at Nanking had failed to carry out the 
specific stipulation of the cease-fire order to report all movements of the 
National Government troops to the Executive Headquarters at Peiping.^s 

The general stability or instability of the truce, except in .Manchuria 
however, was mainly determined by the ebb and flow in negotiations 
with respect to the political agreements and those of a more permanent 
military character. 


The quotations are from Ibid., p. 137. 
Ibid., p. 146. 

Ibid., p. 146. 
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isfaction of its leaders with the lack of progress in the political field, 
and bv their previously revealed unwillingness to give up to the 
National Government control of the Communist armies in advance of 
gaining the political position which the part)' sought throughout China. 

With respect to immediate as well as ultimate political and govern- 
mental reform, the PCC adopted resolutions which provided (i) for 
the reconstruction of the State Council, which u’as to be made the 
supreme organ of government in control of national affairs, and (2) for 
the convocation on May 5, 1946, of a National Assembly to adopt a 
permanent constitution. As viewed by the Communists, however, the 
National Assembly could not be convened until after the State Council 
had been reconstituted and put in a position to determine the composi- 
tion and terms of reference of the National Assembly. Othervwse the 
Nadonal Assembly, they held, would be an instrument of the Kuomin- 
tang which would thus be able to determine unilaterallv the conditions 
of constitutional democracy. Consequently, since the terms of establish- 
ment of the State Council had not been agreed upon, the meeting of 
the National Assembly had to be postponed and when it did meet on 
November 15, 1946, the Communist Party refused to participate. 

The PCC resolution on the State Council provided for a total mem- 
bership of forty, including ex officio the presidents of the five Yuan 
(branches of the government.) The members were to be appointed by 
the President of the National Government on the nomination of the 
different parries concerned, half coming from the Kuomintang “and the 
other half will be members of other political parties and prominent 
social leaders.” A qualified veto over decisions of the State Council was 
to be given the President. A majority vote of the members w'as suf- 
ficient to enact general resolutions but “if a resolution before the State 
Council should involve changes in administrative policy, it must be 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the State Councillors present.” 

Determined to have the safeguard of a veto on changes in the policy 
which was defined by the PCC, the Communist Pam- insisted that it 
and the Democratic League between diem should have a minimum of 
fourteen seats, which would enable them to exercise a veto in this 
respect. The Generalissimo ulrimatelv agreed on a representation of 

^'’From te.vt of die Resolution on Government Organization adopted by the PCC 
January, 1946. Ibid., Annex 64, pp. 610-1 1. The Resolution on Program for Peaceful 
Reconstruction, which established administrative policy, is published textuallv as 
Annex 65. 
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twelve, with a thirteenth seat to be given an independent to be recom- 
mended by the Communist Pari)*, bnt be was unwilling to meet the 
demand for founcen scats. Thh impasse made it impossible to imple- 
ment the decision of the PCC on the State Council. 


The National Assembly, consctjucntly, met on November 15, but 
without the participation of the Communist Party and the Democratic 
League, which was equally hostile to the Kuomintang. Their decision 
not to participate decisively put a period to negotiations since the 
National Government had already offered its maximum concessions 
and the Communist Party thus rejected them. 

During the year of Jus residence in China as the President’s Special 
Representative General illarshail had attempted to prevent civil war by 
making effective the cease-fire and by securing the implementation of 
the Military Reorganization Agreement. His ultimate lack of success in 


this effort was largely a consequence of the situation which developed 
in Manchuria. But while this was his major undertaking, considerabl* 
effort was at the same time made to bring the National Government 
and the Chinese Conimunist Pany to direct agreement on the details of 
application of the PCC polidcai agreements so that they could be put 
into effect. After the appointment, at Marshall’s suggestion, of Dr. J- 
Leighton Stuart as United States Ambassador to China on July 1 1> 194^* 
however, the Utter was given the principal responsibility in this con- 
nection, serving as chairman of a five-man commiiiee which had the 
function of reaching agreement on the constitution of the State 
Council. As noted above, no such agreement w as reached. 

A review of the American mediation would seem to w-arrant the 
conclusion that both General Marshall and Ambassador Stuart sought 
to ^mtain the essential characteristic of the mediacor-impartialicy- 
as beuveen the Kuonuntang and the Chinese Communist Part)’. An 
appearance to the contrary, however, as has been pointed out, W3« 
mevuable in view of the fact that one of the tw 0 contending parties— 
the Kuoimntang-was in effect the government to which both we« 
accredited and through which such economic and miliran’ assistance 
« China received from the Umted Stales was utilir.ed. This circum- 
noTabtrr K V"' time went on and as they were 
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against the Kuomintang, its supporters in the United States as well as 
in China charged General hlarshall with action in support of the Com- 
munists. If the test of impartiality is to be found in somewhat equal 
accusation by each side of partiality to the other, then the conclusion 
is warranted that the mission headed by General Marshall tried to play 
a truly mediatory role in China during 1946, even though the mediation 
was unsuccessful. 

Nevertheless the necessity General Marshall rt^as under in fact of 
mediating between the recognized government of China and a hostile 
party which had military control of part of the territory of the state 
can only be viewed as weakening the position of the government 
vis-a-vis tire Communists. The truce agreement and its implementation 
had a similar consequence-, as did some of the steps taken to put into 
effect Marshall’s and General Wedemeyer's instructions with respect 
to military assistance in general and in particular in connection with the 
movement of troops into North China. 

General Marshall’s own conclusions as to the situation which he tried 
unsuccessfully to change were stated in part as follows; 

In the first place, the greatest obstacle to peace has been the complete, 
almost overwhelming suspicion with which the Chinese Communist Partj' 
and the Kuomintang regarded each other. 

On the one hand, the leaders of tire Government are strongly opposed 
to the communistic form of government. On the other, the Communists 
frankly state that they are Mar.-dsts and intend to work toward establish- 
ing a communistic form of government in China, even though first ad- 
vancing through the medium of a democratic form of government of the 
American or British type. 

The leaders of the Government are convinced in their minds that the 
Communist expressed desire to participate in a government of the type 
endorsed by the Political Consultative Conference last January had for 
its purpose only a destructive intention. The Communists felt, I believe, 
that the Government was insincere in its apparent acceptance of the PCC 
resolutions for the formulation of the new government and intended by 
coercion of military- force and the action of secret police to obliterate the 
Communist Party. Combined with this mutual deep distrust was the con- 
spicuous error by both parties of ignoring the effect of the fears and 
suspicions of the other party in estimating the reasons for proposals or 
opposition regarding the settlement of various matters under negoti- 
ation . . . 

I think the most important factors involved in the recent breakdown of 
negotiations are these; On the side of the National Government, which is 
in effect the Kuomintang, there is a dominant group of reactionaries who 
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h3\e been opposed, in my opuuon. to almost every effort I have made to 
influence the formation of a genuine coalition government. Thh has 
usually been under the cover of political or party action, but since the 
Parrs' was the Government, this action, though subtle or indirect, has 
been devastating in its effect... 

On the side of the Chinese Communist Party there are, I believe, 
liberals as well as radicals, though this view is vigorously opposed by 
mam who beliete that the Chinese Communist Party discipline is too 
rigidly enforced to admit of much difference of viewpoint. Nevertheless, 
it has appeared to me that there k a definite liberal group among the 
Communists, especially of young nien who have turned to the Com- 
munists m disgust at the corruption evident in local governments— men 
who would put the interest of the Otmeve people above ruthless measures 
to establish a Communist ideology m the unmediatc future. The dyed- 
in'-the-wool Communists do not hesitate at the most drastic measures to 
gam the'ir end as, for evample. the destruction of communications in 
order to wreck the economy of China and produce a situation that would 
facilitate the overthrow or collapse of the Government without any 
regard to the immediate suffering of the people involved.** 


General .Marshall u as correct in his conclusion that the antt-Commu* 
nists m the Kuommtang. who were also the “dominant group of 
ttacrionaries,” controlled government policy. He was also correct In 
view that there were supporters of the Communists, some of them 
party members, w ho sincerely desired a peaceful solutiort of the interna! 
situation on a democratic basis. Where he was wrong was in believing, 
ff he did, that these were at all able to determine the policy of the 
^mmunist Party. That party was controlled bv the dvcd-in-thc*vvool 
Communists and not by the “bbmr Communi^. ' 

At any rate the National .Assembly, without Communist participa- 
constitution, which was ptomul- 

power steps were tal.en looking toward the transfer of 
£ e was “S”” '« state otgatts. Tltos the CouodI of 
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demands of the Communists, neither they nor the Democratic League 
^ere ui mg to participate. Neither did the Communists come into the 
Cabinet winch was constituted on April aj with non-Kuomintang as 
^vell as Kuommtang representation. 

The Communists not only refused to participate in the National 

ssembly and in the reorganized government but they also refused to 
take part in the elections which were held (Januar)% 1948) under the 
new constitutional and election laws, for the legislative Yuan, and in 
the National Assembly which met at the end of March to inaugurate 
tomially the new .system. The principal task of the Assembly was the 
elecDon of the new President and Vice President. After some liianeuver- 
n^, Chiang Kai-shek was, as anticipated, elected to the presidency for 
the constitutional term of six years. General Li Tsung-jen, over the 
expressed opposition of the Generalissimo, \\-as elected, after a sharp 
contest, as the ^^ice President. Li had run on a platform of reform which 
was, however, not too extreme. 


The stnicture of the constitutional government was erected in 1948 
ut the circumstances were such that e.xisdng power relations in the 
government, and existing governmental operations, were vet)^ little 
changed. Full-scale civil \\'ar had already developed, following accept- 
ance of the failure of the American mediation efforts. Chiang Kai-shek 
declared the intention of the government to fight the war against the 
Communists to a victorious conclusion within, first, six months, and 
ater, to the bitter end. Initial Kuomintang successes, including the cap- 
^re of the Communist capital at Yenan were follou'ed by reA^erses, and 
finally in 1949 by the loss of power on mainland China. The National 
Government from that point on continued the struggle from Formosa, 
the only Chinese territorj^ remaining under its control. 
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the communist international and the 

CHINESE REVOLUTION 

The Communist International (Comintern) was organized at Mos- 
tn March, 1909 at the first World Congress of national Commumst 
pames. From the outset the Communist International emphasized the 
fo' non-European world and sought a 
Vq\\ countries as China through an attack on imperialism. 

Bolshevist revolution, Marxist ideas began to penetrate 
ini'^f^ Intellectual circles by means of Marxist study groups formed 
Pelting Universiw in the spring of 1918. Thus the ground 
Co prepared for agitation when representatives of the 

activ''^*'^'^ Chinese w'ho had become Communists in Europe became 
oro The Chinese Communist Party, however, was not 

ance ^ 'vhen, on July i, with twelve delegates in attend- 
ed' Congress of the Chinese Communist Partv’ A\-as 

the Tk'^ formally organized the party. The part^• was organized while 
jj. , . ^ Congre.ss of the Communist International \vas still in sessior 

to K enabled the Chinese Communist Party at its inceptioi 

Co ■ affiliated M'ith the International. Such affiliation, unde] 
t’l rules, gar'e the latter a decisive voice in the developmem 

Piider ^rrategy and the tactics of the Chinese Communist PafUL 

conditions existing durinsi the 1920’s and ^o’s, this meant 
the Chi r> o 7 .» . 

'^tunese Communist Partx' in effect took its direction frem the 

lion Party ( Bolshevik) since the Russians h/d the 
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The Chinese Communist Party began its activities at a time when the 
moving forces in China were nationalist. In the early i9»o’s the Naiton- 
aiist Party (the Kuomintang) began to show new life. Up to a point 
its leaders had the same objectives as the Communists. If each pa^ 
proceeded independently of and comjwtitivcly with the other m e 
struggle for power in China neither might be able to attain its objec- 
tives. Consequently the Communist Part)* leaders debated the question 
of relationship with the Kuonuntang at the same congress at which the 
decision was talten to affiliate with the Comintern. A year later, at t e 
third congress, part)’ members w ere authorited to join the Kuomintang 
as individuals. This decision of the Communist Party could only be 
made effective, however, if the Kuomintang was willing to accept 
Communists into its membership. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the then personal 
leader of the Kuomintang, apparently felt that the decision of this ques- 
tion should be talcen on the basis of definite understanding with the 
Soviet Union as to revolutionary objectives. 

Seeking outside support for the nationalist revolution, and having 
failed to secure it on acceptable tenm from the recognized members 
of the international communi^’. Dr. Sun engaged in conversations •with 
Mr. Adolph Joffe, Soviet embsary to the Far Eastern countries, early 
in 1913. As a result of these conversations, it was agreed that the 
problem of the Chinese revolution had two aspects: (i) the attainment 
of national unity through the overthrow of the provincial militansts 
then in control of most of the country; and (2) the establishment of 
complete national independence. In the solution of that double prob- 
lem, Dr- Sun was assured of the support of Russia. The Joint Manifesto 
to which both Sun and Joffe sut^ribed, then Avent on to reassure 
Dr. Sun as to Russian intentions with respect to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and Outer Mongolia. This included a general reaffirmation of 
the principles of the Soviet Declaration of 1919, renouncing all treaty 
privileges secured by the Tzarist government from China. This had 
. been designed to establish Sowet policy as anti-imperialist, in contrast 
•'«h the imperialism of the Western powers and Japan, 

Thb deebion on the part of the So^ct government to support the 
imintang as the most effective instrument of revolution in China 
•ed the way for the accepunce as party members of individual 
■sc Commumsts, provided tiwy arocpied Kuomintang par^’ prin- 
and discipline; and it also made it proper for Communists to 
•c to those principles. There was, however, no alliance or coali- 
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tion formed of the ttt’^o parties. The Communist members of the 
Kuomintang, consequently, accepted a dual allegiance and discipline 
the significance of which would not appear unless and until the policy 
lines of the two parties sharply diverged. At that point, the individual 
Communist would have to make a choice which would take him out 
of one part)’^ or the other. 

The necessity for making this choice came in 1927 with the purge of 
the Communists from the Kuomintang. This was an immediate result 
of an internal struggle for control of the Kuomintang itself. This strug- 
gle came to a climax when the Communist members of the party 
attempted to seize control of the dominantly leftist government which 
had been moved from Canton to Hankow in November, 1926. Their 
purpose was to remove Chiang Kai-shek from his position of military 
and political leadership, and to shift the aims of the revolution from the 
purely political to the economic and social. In this the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders apparently acted on the advice and under the direction 
of the Russian advisers to the Kuomintang. Premature disclosure of this 
broke the alliance between the Communist members of the Kuomintang 
and its non-Communist left-wing, and enabled Chiang not only to purge 
the party of the Communists, thus liquidating many of them, but also 
to consolidate his leadership in the Kuomintang. 

The purge was sufficiently thorough-going for a time so that the 
Communists could only struggle to survive. “They did not quite know 
what to do, for the International was also bewildered by the changing 
Chinese scene. There were sporadic cotips and pitches here and there, 
but there was no correlated or sustained policy.” ^ 

It was not the changing Chinese scene alone which bewildered the 
Comintern and its agents in China. There was the further element of 
confusion which was an expression in China of the struggle in the 
Soviet Union betsveen Trotsky and Stalin. The emerging Stalin line 
of concentration on the attainment of socialism in one country initially 
subordinated the world revolutionary emphasis to that of alliance, 
where possible, with the political forces which had the best prospect 
of controlling other governments. This, in China, meant conciliation 
of the Kuomintang. But Stalin had not yet succeeded in establishing 
complete dominance within Russia or over the Comintern representa- 
tives in China. 

^ Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, The Govemvient and Politics of China (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 364. 
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The Comintern continued to direct the Communist Part)* along the 
lines of the earlier orthodoxy, \ncwing the partv' as proletarian in its 
base, and under the neccssitv of re-establishing the leadcnhip of the 
urban u orking class s\ hich had been lost as a result of the purge. It was 
for this purpose that the “sporadic coups and putches” referred to 
above ncrc undertaken in China. The line set required that the power 
available should be used to regain control of urban centers. This, 
known as the “Li Li-san line,” iinaltv had to be given up as it was 
demonstrated, as at Changsha, that ihie Communists lacked the power 
to maintain urban positions even when won. 

This so-called Li Li-san line, although announced in 1919 by the then 
Chinese leader of the Chinese Communist Party, had actually been set 
by the Comintern. As pres-iously suggested, it represented an attempt 
to exploit what was assumed to be a continuing revolutionary situation 
m China along the conventional lines of Alartist-Lenlnist theory as then 
interpreted by the Russian Communist Party* and the Conuntem. In this 
view the mass base for Communist rex’olution could only be found in 
the urban proletariat, with the Communist Party providing the prole- 
tariat with leadership and serving as its vanguard or spearhead. The 
peasantry was viewed essentially as an inert mass rather than as a 
potential revolutionary' force capable of establishing revolutionary’ pur- 
poses and goals. 


the rise of mao TSE-TUSC to LEADERSHIP; 

THE KWXGSI PERIOD 

The failures of those attempting to re-establish urban bases during 
e years i9}o-3a was set oxer against the comparative success of those 
" o, escaping the purge, established thcmselxes in the mountainous 
an nonurban region of southern Kiangsi province where the 
artempB were made to organize Chinese Soviet Governments. As thtir 
'-vew of the problem was subsequently put; » 
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form into a Chinese form, in other words, to solve the many problems 
of the contemporary Chinese revolution from the standpoint of Marxism 
and with Marxist methods. Many of these problems have never been 
solved or even raised before Marxists throughout the world. Here in 
China the main section of the masses are peasants and not workers; the 
struggle is directed against foreign imperialist aggression and medieval 
remnants, and not against native capital. 

This can never be accomplished, as some people seem to think, by 
memorizing and reciting Marxist words or simply by quoting from 

them It requires profound historical and social knowledge, rich 

experience in directing the revolutionar}' struggle and skill in employing 
Marxist-Leninist methods in order to make an accurate and scientific 
analysis of the social and historical objective conditions and their develop- 
ment. 

It was at this stage of the revolution, with the failure of “Li Li-sanism” 
recognized, that Mao Tse-tung began to emerge as the accepted leader 
of the Chinese Communist Part)'. 

“Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s outstanding contribution to the revolutionar\' 
movement in general and to the Chinese revolution in particular,” Liu 
Shao-ch’i continued, “lies in his masterly combination of the universal 
truth of Marxism-Leninism and the actual practice of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. Comrade Mao has successfully and brilliantly accomplished the 
ejoremely difficult task of adapting the general principles of Marxisnv- 
Leninism to the practical conditions in China.” ^ 

The “practical conditions in China” from the point of view of Marx- 
ism M'ere that China was primarily a nation of peasants without an indus- 
trial proletariat sufficiently developed or self-conscious to serve as the 
revolutionary Communist base. With the beginning of industrialization 
in China there had appeared an urban w’orking class w'hich met the 
Marxist specifications for the proletariat. It was small indeed in com- 
parison with the peasantry but “it did exist and, for the most part, 
proved amenable to Communist leadership.” * 

Mao Tse-tung, how'ever, as subordinate party leader, had been 
assigned to help organize the peasanow during the period of develop- 
ment of Communist activit\- within the framework of the Kuomintang. 
Such W'ork was consistent with the then orthodox Marxist-Leninist line 
because it represented an extension of proletarian class leadership, 
under the Communist Party, to the peasant mass wiiich was to be used 
to attain the objectives of the part)*. Those objectives w'ere formulated 

^ Ibid., p. 3 

Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Covwmnisnt and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge: 
Han’ard University Press, 1951). p. 120. 
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in terms of the interests of the urban proletariat rather than the 
peasantry*. 

The i9a7 purge, however, had the effect immediately of destroying 
the urban working class base. The Comintern line, consequently, as 
pres-iously stated, was set in terms of the avow ed, although theoretical, 
nccessit)' of re-establishing party ascendancy over the url* 3 n proletariat, 
giving it a proper base from which to resume the revolution. Mao, 
however, without initially rejecting thb line, or seriously attempting 
its theoretical reformulation, continued to direct his efforts tow ard the 
establishment of peasant bases. He disregarded the directions to use 
such strength as existed to displace the Kuomintang from the cities in 
order to re-esiahlish the urtian mass base for the Party*. 

As a result, for a time part)* leadership was in fact, although not in 
theory*, divided; with the Comintern leaders, as the genera! staff organ- 
ization, attempting from Shanghai to direct a movement which never- 
theless operated under its own command and which maintained itself 
by interpreting the Shanghai directives in accordance with its own 
requirements. In otder to justify modifications of the pirn* line by 
interpretation, however, a theoretical argument began to be made 
which ultimately gave a new patty line and, with its acceptance, trans- 
ferred the theoretical leadership of the partj* to Mao Tse-tung from 
the Comintern representatives at Shanghai 
The view that Mao Tsc-tung acted upon and that came to be tacitly 
accepted as that of the part)** was that the part)* could exist and 
function as a truly Communist Patty although entirely divorced from 
any proletarian base. Ic could move toward Communist goats with 
purely peasant support and with its power resting on its armies and 
parp’ appratus rather than on class. To secure peasant support for the 
Ked armies, and for Soviet governments when they were established, 
major emphasis in policy had to be put on the solution of problems 
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related to peasant livelihood rather than upon creating in China a social- 
ized industry. The part)"- thus came to advertise itself and to be viewed 
as a party of agrarian reform. 


THE PEASANT BASE FOR THE PROLETARIAN PARTY 

The initial approach to reform in the period of the Kiangsi Soviets 
(1930-34) could be viewed essentially as conforming to the Communist 
doctrine of class war since it involved expropriation of the landlord 
(feudal) class in the interest of an “agricultural proletariat” of wholly 
or partially landless peasants. It also won support through an emphasis 
on disciplined behavior on the part of its armies, which lived on the 
countryside as its “liberators and defenders” rather than as military 
occupants and exploiters. Subsequently, when the Red armies had to 
move their base to the northwest, the policy of expropriation, except 
as applied against absentee landlords and those who were actively 
hostile to the regime, was given up for a conciliatory policy of reform 
of taxes and of the rent and money-lending systems. While this repre- 
sented an adjustment of policy to a change in conditions in the geo- 
graphical base, it could be made without a charge of deviation from 
international orthodoxy because it coincided in point of time with the 
tactical shift in the international line from that of “revolutionary 
opposition” to that of the United Front. 

This method of approach to the peasantry and peasant problems 
put the Communist Party in a strong position to compete with the 
Kuomintang for popular support throughout the countty’- if the latter’s 
monopoly of power should be replaced with a system of constitutional 
democracy. This was so because the problem of livelihood for the 
peasant masses was the most obvious and pressing internal problem. 
The Communists rather than the Kuomintang were able not only to 
propose but also to carry out a program of agrarian reform which was 
simple enough to be understandable and which could be viewed as an 
end in itself rather than as a means to an end. Such a program could be 
advanced by the Communists without any alienation of support since 
the landlords and rich peasants who would be adversely affected by it 
were in any case opposed to them. The reverse, however, was true with 
the Kuomintang which was, consequently, inhibited from seizing 
vigorously what was to the masses the popular side of the issue. This 
was one reason why the Kuomintang did not develop a simplified 
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program of land reform in implementation of Dr. Sun Vaf-sen’s third 
of the “People’s Principles” which he called the “People’s Livelihood,” 
the people involved being m the main peasants. 

By basing the Communist Parn* on the peasantr\-, even though its 
leaders continued theoreticallv to view it as the vanguard of the prole- 
tarian class, Mao Tse-tung, funhermorc. was able to establish commu- 
nism as having a national and unifying rather than a class and internally 
divisive outlooh. The threat to national existence presented in Japanese 
expnsionism, together with the United Front conception, assisted in 
this since the “objective situation” made it possible and politicaHy 
profitable for the Communists to tahe the lead in propagating the 
slogan that the civil war should he adjourned so that alt Chinese could 
unite in defense of the countrs' against the Japanese enemy. 


THE YENAN PERIOD 


By 1936 when this had become the dominant Communist slogan, the 
“Long March” of 1934 had been nude from the Kiangsi-Fukien area to 
the Northw esc Border Region. This shift in geographic base, as sug- 
gested above, brought about a change in tactics from expropriation of 
land in the interest of the “peasant proletariat” to reform in the general 
interest of the peasantry-. This, in turn, enabled the party to assert its 
leadership of the peasant nusses rather than eonrinuing to ptoclaini 
itself as the instrument of class warfare-, a shift w hich made it possible 
for it to pose as the true advocare of revoluiionarj- “Sun>'atscni$n>" in 
opposition to the Kuomimang. Communist propajjanda insisted that 
the Kuonwtang had forfeited its leadership of the^Chinese revolution 
because of its failure (i) to discharge its responsibilities in preparing 
t e people at the local level for self-government, and (t) to institute 
h which would effccuvely improve the “people’s 


During the years between the rhe to supreme leadership of Ala® 
Ise-t^g within the parts- and victors- ow the Kuomintang in main- 
an (^na, a principal parts- interest -was in establishing territorial 
ases. ^the Long March” invohed a shift of the territorial base, 
out not the giring up of the idea of need for one. With that forced shift 
Of the geographical base, however, the attempt was no longer made to 
o^,zc gove^ents of soviets. In the poor and undeveloped North- 
west Border Region, the party established itself and its armies as the 
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instrument of control, but with government organized on a local level 
alons fairlv traditional lines. 

No organized opposition parties were permitted to function, but in 
village and other governmental assemblies, as previously pointed out, 
the Communist Party representation was restricted to one-third, and 
thus minorits’, representation. The same restriction was applied to 
administrative positions. Thus a contrast had been marked out, by 1945. 
between the Kuomintang failure to develop popular participation in 
local and provincial government, in order to give the people experience 
in government as the first step toward ending the period of tutelage, 
and the Communist practice of organizing nonpart)' participation in 
local government. Thus the theory and practice of single-part)' monop- 
oly both of power and of government positions was apparently placed 
in contrast with the “people’s democracy” which was supported by 
the Communist Part\' and the Red armies. The armies were, to be sure, 
under exclusive party direction and control. And because no other 
part)' organization was tolerated, and since the party had at its disposal 
the available instruments of coercion, popular participation, even to the 
point of two-thirds majorities, did not serve to lessen the abilit)' of 
Mao Tse-tung and his associates effectively to determine policy. It did, 
however, enable the Communist Part)' to make an appeal, both in and 
out of China, as being democratic in its objectives, since it presented 
outwardly the appearance of seeking only the right to function as a 
minority' party in a democratic framework. 

As the United Front slogan began to be emphasized, apparently with 
a view to the formation of a coalition of the Chinese Communist Parrv' 
and the Kuomintang in support of a truly national government, the 
purpose was defined by Mao Tse-tung as being; (i) to resist the 
foreign invader, (i) to grant rights to the masses, and (3) to develop 
the country’s economy — there must be relief for the peasantry, but 
• • . “Agrarian revolution is of bourgeois character. It is beneficial to 
the development of capitalism. We are not opposed to the development 
of capitalism now in China, but against imperialism. This principle 
meets the demands of all democratic elements in the country and we 
support it wholeheartedly.” '■* 

There was thus a reaffirmation of the Leninist principle that in 
colonial countries nationalists and communists had a common enemy 

<5 Survey of Intermuoncil Affairs (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1936), p. 885, citing an interview of Edgar Snow's with Mao. 
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in the iroperblist poM ers; an J also of Ji» thesis that in an agrarian 
countn’ such as China a democratic stage of development, involving 
“capitalist construction," might properly precede movement rom 
agranan feudalism to socialism and communism. 

As the United Front was constructed in 19J7 it involved a theoretical 
but not an actual change of relatioaship hetsvecn the two parries an 
the government. Theoretically, the Communist area and the Red armies 
were brought under the authority of the National Government. 
Actualis', thev remained under control of their Communist com* 
manders s\ ho continued to take their direction from the parts' authorit) 

<1 e.. Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai. dm Teh. and others) at Yenao- The 
Communist area itself was asscnedly organized within the Chinese 
Republic as a border region, but it actually remained under the Com- 
munist Parry authority'. In other words, the Communist Parts' retained 
control of its territorial base, although theoretically exercising power 
35 the agent of the National Government. Thus in fact the United 
Fronc was more in the nature of an alliance of tsvo territorial govern- 
ments against a common extenul enemy than a coalition of parties m 
support of a common government. 

In qualidcarion of this conclusion, however, the establishment of the 
People’s Political Council in iqjft must lie recalled. The Communist 
Pam*, through paftierparion in the PPG accepted a direct relationship 
to and within the National Government. Although the nicmbers of 
the PPC were designated hy the Government, the Communist ap- 
pointees u ere selected by the Communist Part)' leaders. The body itself, 
however, had a strictly advkoiy' and consultative position within the 
government. Thus while the PPC offered an oppominitj" for the 
expression of critical judgments as to public polio', representation in it 
failed to give the Communist Pany an effective, even though minoritx', 
voice in the direction and control of the gosemment itself. Neverthe- 
less, even this minoritj' advisoiy- position was a step toward political 
unification and also extension of the area of Communist influence 
bej-ond the Northwest Border Region. Another step forward for the 
Conununists xvas talcen with the authorization of Communist guerrilla 
operations in the Yangtze River basin after the evacuation of Hantow 
in 1939. This brought the Cornmunists back to an early center of their 
power. But these moves toward modification of the Kuomintang 
monopoly of power outside the Northwest Border Region were not 
paralleled hy any opening of the Comiminisc area to Kuomintang organ- 
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izers or armies. In this respect, such concessions as were made in the 
interest of unity were in fact made by the National Government and 
thus by the Kuomintang and not by the Communists. 

While in one sense the alliance continued until 1945, in another sense 
it ceased to exist as the Chinese-Japanese line became stabilized in and 
after 1941. From that time, alliance, in the sense of positive mutual or 
joint action against a common enemy, was supplanted by a truce in the 
civil war while each party, with of course one eye on the actions of 
the other, carried on its own operations against the Japanese. 

By 1941 the coastal area, as far inland roughly as a line dropped from 
Peiping through Hankow to Canton had been occupied by Japan to 
the extent of control of the cities and the arteries of communication. 
The military efforts of the National Government after 1941 were 
largely confined to defense of the southwestern provinces with a view 
to preventing further extension of Japanese control. An emphasis on 
defense was also show'n in the deployment of militaty^ forces so to 
prevent an extension of Communist authority into the areas south of 
the Yangtze. Otherwise, the emphasis was put on an air offensive 
against the Japanese in and beyond Chma and on ground activity- 
directed toward the reopening of land communications by way of 
Upper Burma betu^een China and the United States and Britain. 

CHINESE COAIAIUNIST WAR TACTICS 

The Communists, however, using the guerrilla tactics previously 
employed successfully against the National Government, carried on 
that type of offensive constantly but sporadically within the Japanese- 
occupied areas in North China, They organized the countryside against 
the Japanese, establishing close relations with the \nllagers through 
execution of their program of agrarian reform and local self-govern- 
ment, along with “hit-and-run” militaty operations against the Japanese 
in the towns. Thus they operated in North China simultaneously as 
defenders of the peasantry against the exactions of the local gentry, 
manj'^ of tvhom had .acquiesced in the exercise of Japanese authoritv’^, 
and against the exactions of the Japanese militaty. While the circum- 
stances of the war reduced the area of effective authority of the 
National Government, the Communists were thus able to extend their 
authority beyond the Northwest Border Region eastwards toward the 
sea even though the Kuomintang was able to prevent them from operat- 
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ing freely in the central and lowir Yangtze region. As they penetrated 
North China, harrying the Japanese through guerrilla attacks and thus 
pinning dow-n substantial Japanese forces, the new was widely ex- 
pressed that the Communist forces were more actively contributing to 
the inning of a decision over Japan than was the Chungking regime. 
The National Government was also pinning do\\-n substantial Japanese 
forces through its continued defense of Free China and its refusal to 
make peace with Japan, but its critics held that it relied on the United 
States for victory rather than on the reorganization of its own military 
power for purposes of an offense. As a tesult of this those Americans, 
as well as Chinese, whose attention was concentrated exclusively on the 
winning of the war began to appreciate Communist Party leadership 
within China and to depreciate that of the Kuomintang and the National 
Government. 


In spite of this opinion which existed at the time of the Japanese 
surrender, Chiang Kai-shek, as the Allied Commander-in-Chief in the 
China Theater and as head of the reorganized government, was desig- 
nated to receive the Japanese surrender throughout China and in north- 
ern Indochina. With the forces at his disposal, even with substantial 
American assistance, he was able to take over in North China only what 
the Japanese had in fact occupied, that is, the cities and towns and the 
mes of communication. The villages, off the main lines of communica- 
tion, had their own organization, which had been developed and main- 
tained with the support of the Communist armies. They were willing 
to accept Kuomintang authority' only if the National Government was 
prepared to continue the existing local government regimes and official' 
dom, and to accept the changes which had been made in landholding 
arrangements and in the local tax and debt structure. Otherwise it was 
ma e evident that the National Government would have to extend its 
authority, from the towns to the countryside by militarv means, over- 
coming peasant as w ell as Communisr opposition, 
nfxi- opposition had to be anticipated in any case, whether or 

excenr* t Structure was accepted by the Kuomintang, 

menf h'Tk” Communist Party parricipation in the National Govem- 
were fit II Whm negotiations for a political settlement 
made in "*''ch had been 

replacemc r TT situation from that of the war period was the 
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National Gorvernment rather than the displaced Japanese. The National 
Government necessarily continued the Japanese tactics of garrisoning 
towns and cities and policing the inter\'ening lines of communication, 
seeking to protect them against Communist depredations, while at the 
same time it attempted to extend its authority from the towns to the 
countrj^side. 

CONFLICT IN NORTH CHINA AND MANCHURIA 

The National Government seemed to have a sufficient preponderance 
of military* power in 1947 to win a decisive victor^’^ over the Commu- 
nists provided it brought its full power to bear in a campaign directed 
against a concentration of the Communist armies. The Communist 
guerrilla tactics made impossible such a decisive engagement in North 
China until 1949. By the end of 1948, the Communist forces in North 
China had been augmented and supplied from Manchuria, while the 
National Government’s armies had been reduced in size and strength 
through the loss of the troops and equipment which had been employed 
in the attempt to re-establish the government’s authority in Manchuria. 

This attempt had been continued against the advice of the American 
Military Mission in China. It had been initiated on the assumption that 
the Soviet government would not obstruct the entty* of National Gov- 
ernment forces. Without that obstruction Manchuria might have been 
brought under the effective control of the Chinese government with 
sufficient rapidity to prevent it from being used as a major supply base 
for the Communist armies. By September, 1947, however. General 
Wedemeyer was compelled to report that; 

The situation in Manchuria has deteriorated to such a degree that prompt 
action is necessary to prevent that area from becoming a Soviet satellite. 
The Chinese Communists may soon gain military control of Manchuria 
and announce the establishment of a government. Outer Mongolia, alreadv 
a Soviet satellite, may then recognize Manchuria and conclude a mutual 
support agreement with a de facto Manchurian government of the Chinese 
Communists. In that event the Soviet Union might accomplish a mutual 
support agreement with Communist-dominated Manchuria, because of 
her current similar agreement with Outer Mongolia. This would create 
a difScult situation for China, the United States and the United Nations. 
Ultimately it could lead to a Communist-dominated China." 

t Report to President Truman by Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer, U. S. 
Army, Chma White Paper, p. 767. The Report is published in full, except for 
references to Korea, pp. 764-814. 
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The suggestion for action made by General Wedemcycr was the 
“prompt” initiation by China of a rctpicst for United Nations action 
“to bring about cessation of hostilities in Manchuria as a prelude to the 
establishment of a Guardianship or Trusteeship,” wJiich might “consist 
of China, Soviet Russia, the United States, Great Britain and France,” 
If one of these nations should not agree to such a Guardianship, “China 
might then request the General Assembly ... to establish a Trusteeship, 
under the provisions of the Charter."* 

This proposal could not be viewed as within the limits of practi- 
cahilitj’ unless the National Government was prepared to concede its 
own incapacity as well as its lack of power m-J-vis the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Soviet Union; and to give up formally its contention 
that Manchuria was an integral part of China. That had also been the 
contention of the United States since the Manchurian question had 
been raised in 1900. From that point of view, a principal war objective 
for China, seeking to maintain its territorial integrity, had been the 
re-establishment of Chinese control in and over Manchuria. Further- 
more, Manchuna was designed to play a key role in the National 
Government’s plans for economic recovery. Thus it was pollrically 
essential for Chiang to make the utmost possible effort to establish 
conwol over Manchuria. Even though he Ucked the power immediately 
to do so he could not have afforded to renounce the objective as 
wphciUy as would have been done through proposal of a United 
Nations Trusteeship.* 

The Wedeme)'er proposal of intcmarional “neutralization" of Man- 
c una t rough guardianship” or '‘inistccship" was based upon the 
^mpuon that the National Government could not establish its pow er 
m Manchuna against the Russians and the Chinese Communists without 
to ^yond that which the United States was prepared 
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the Soviet Union openly to take a position against the National 
GoA'emment. 

On the assumption that sufficient American military assistance would 
not be given to enable the National Government to establish its author- 
ity in Manchuria, and in view of the impracticability of urging on the 
Chinese government the initiation of a proposal for trusteeship, the 
official militarj’- advice given to Chiang was to use his armies to con- 
solidate the position of the National Government in North China. That 
being done it was argued, North China could be used as a firm base 
from which to operate against the Communists in Manchuria. Under 
existing conditions, with the supply lines necessarily extended to bases 
in Central and South China, the problem of maintenance and re- 
enforcement of the armies operating in Manchuria was difficult of 
solution. Whether it was because of faulty militar)’^ judgment or of 
militar)>- judgment controlled by political circumstances necessarily 
viewed as of more immediate importance, Chiang disregarded this 
advice and attempted to win a decision over the Communists in Man- 
churia. The result was not merely the loss of Manchuria but the loss to 
the Communists, through surrender, of entire armies together -with 
their equipment. 

When the focal point of the struggle was then shifted from Man- 
churia to North China the Nationalist strategy continued to be de- 
veloped in terms of defense of cities, where National Government 
armies were consequently not only immobilized but cut off from one 
another and from effective supply and re-enforcement from the base 
of Nationalist power south of the Yangtze River. Kuomintang strength 
was then still further reduced through the negotiated or enforced 
capitulation of these garrison forces as they were penned-up in the 
principal North China cities. The military power of the Communists 
was increased (as that of the National Government was decreased) 
through incorporation of large parts of the surrendered troops, together 
udth all of their arms, into the Communist armies. In this fashion, by 
the end of 1948, the preponderance of militaty power had come to be 
with the Communists rather than the Kuomintang and the National 
Government. 
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tLEMCNTS OF KUOMINTANG ^^TAKNF5S 
The rapidir.' of the Communists’ advance during 19411 and 1949. 
however, cannot he attrilnited solclv to their annics. Their militars' 
successes did, to he sure, strengthen the growing popular view of the 
ineffectiveness of the Kuommtang as an instrument of government. 
Nevertheless,, the fundamental dissatisfactions with the National Gov- 
ernment grew out of its apparent unwiHinuncss or inabilits' to bring 
about a measure of economic recovers*. One obvious example of its 
failure was seen in the astronomical currents' inflation which espcdallv 
weakened the fixed-income group, and thus weakened confidence in 
the governing capacity of the National Government. Another w eaken- 
ing influence, from the point of view of confidence in the government, 
was the continued use of political power by high-placed officials to 
advance their own personal interests, especiallv through the diversion 
of foreign (American) economic assistance from the realization of 
agreed public purposes to sers'c private ends. The emphisis in govern- 
ment was felt to have shifted from the new national patriotism back 
to the old realization of individual and group benefit from the holding 
of public office. This led to the disillusionment with the government on 
economic-political grounds which was expressed in the middle and 
lower ranks of the Kuomintang hureaucracx' as well as among those 
outside the government. This feeling was accentuated hy the apparent 
unwillingness of the Kuomintang to undertake a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the single-pany structure of the National Government, in the 
interest of efficiency and honest)' of administration, through dcrnocrati- 
Muon. niis loss of confidence in the copacit)' and integrity of the 
uomintang leadership, as much as the increased militaiy power of the 
Commu^ accounts for the lapidin- of the Communist conquest of 
mam an ^ina. The only available alternative to the Kuomintang as 
a national imtrumenc of govenunent was the Chinese Communist Part)', 
since It was the only other group with an orcanized relationship to the 
uuportance, the only one vv ith organized nulitat)' 
inrpitf.^ groups, such as the Democratic Alliance, were 

“"’P?;'”" “PP-t »»d h.d mflumc, oriy th.y 
W as a ® atussila a?ainst the othtt. As 

assen » possM'n- they could 

rha"an*e of » » mhe-sveish. iu 
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themselves as an effective alternative to the Kuomintang or the 
Communists. 

It was because of their disillusionment with the Kuomintang, then, 
that laroe segments of the intellectuals offered the new regime their 
services. This shift as it occurred among the intellectuals and the gov- 
erning bureaucracy was comparable in some respects to the shifts in 
allegiance which had occurred as the Nationalist (Kuomintang) revolu- 
tion projected itself northward from Canton in 1925. There was the 
same illusionment with the new regime on the basis of its promises 
together with disillusionment with its predecessor because of its failure 
to improve conditions and to give “good government.” And there was 
the same acquiescence in the verdict of power on the part of the pro- 
fessional soldier and the professional administrator. There was also 
the same problem presented to the Communists as to the Nationalists 
and to their predecessors in the establishment of the republic. This was 
the problem of assimilation of those who, without prior real conversion, 
transferred their allegiance. This needed to be accomplished without a 
serious watering down of the original purposes of their particular phase 
of the revolution if it was not to lose momentum. 

Nationalism itself, furthermore, was a part of the explanation of the 
Communist victory over the pany*^ which had been created as the 
instrument of nationalism. It was American assistance which had 
enabled Chiang’s armies to take over from the Japanese in North China. 
It was the United States which, in its mediatorv’ efforts, failed to put 
the pressure on the National Government necessarv' to bring it to 
accept the minimum Communist terms for participation in the govern- 
ment. American training, arms, and equipment were important factors 
in the development of the initially superior militars" power of the 
National Government. And, as its fortunes declined, the appeals of the 
National Government to the American government for support made 
it appear ever more dependent for its existence upon a foreign power. 
Thus the Communist leaders sought first to lessen American support 
for the Kuomintang government by denouncing American aid as inter- 
vention in the civil war. They tlien sloganized all American aid to 
China as imperialism. Since such aid as was given was properly and 
inescapably channeled through the recognized government (the 
National, or Kuomintang, Government) that government was readilv 
identified in the public mind as an instrumentality (the popular phrase 
was “running-dog”) of imperialism. The Communist Parrv, seeking to 
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overthrow the Kuomintang government, identified itself, consequently, 
as the anti-impenalist and therefore the true national'ist party. It was in 
this way able to capitalize on the sentiment of national patriotism w hich 
the Kuomintang itself had stimulated and diffused. 

The immediate verdict m the civil war was won by the Communist 
Parts* but not, it must be reiterated, because of a widespread popular 
understanding and acceptance of Mirx-Leninism or Stalinism. Active 
peasant support was initially gained on the basis of a program of 
agrarian reform which was actually more in conformi^' with the 
principle of the “People's Livelihood” of Dr. Sun than with the prin- 
ciple of collectiviiatioru The allegiance of the scholar class was trans- 
ferred from the Kuomintang to the Communist Party’ not as the rcs’olu- 
rionarj’ vanguard of the proletariat but as a party with a program of 
political and economic reform apparently adapted to the requirements 
of nauonal postwar reconstruction. The intellectuiU accepted Mao 
Tse-tung’s “New Democracy" as a valid formulation of obiectives for 
the posnvar stage of the cominuing Chinese revolution. They did not, 
however, make the distinctions which the conception of movement by 
stages requires. 

REGIONAL ANT> LOCAL APPLICATION 
OF MAO'S “NXW DEMOCRACY” 

The Chinese Communist Par^- under Mao Tse-tung's ideological 
leadership, it must be understood, viewed itself as a Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist party in terms of the ultimate use which it would make of 
power when it had gained control of the state. The problem of w inning 
power was different,ho\vever,from that of use of power when secured. 
Power could be attained in an overwhelmingly agricultural country' 
only by enlisting the support of the peasantry’ for the Communist 
armies which, together with the party, were the custodians of party 
Ideology. TWs could he accomplbhed only on the basis of a program 
of Kform portrayed in terms of peasant problems and needs. 

The territorial bases in which the patty established itself, both before 
and after the war, were peasant rather than urban in composition. If and 
when the power of the party could be extended from the countryside 
to the towns and cities, H would be possible to use the position thus 
gained to reverse the movement and to reorganize the countn’side so 
as to realize the purposes of the dicurorship of the proletariat. The 
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period of the “New Democracy” thus could be considered one of 
transition rather than one of realization of the purposes of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The length of the transitory period would be deter- 
mined by circumstances. A summary way of putting it is that the 
Communist party, when it assumed power, had a short-run program 
emphasizing democracy and agrarian reform which was constructed 
with a view to gaining support in the struggle for power; and a long- 
run program which was Marxist-Lcninist, and which would displace 
the short-run program when the struggle for power had been defini- 
tively won. 

During the war, the Chinese Communist Party operated outward 
geographically from the so-called Northwest Border Region into the 
Japanese-occupied area of North China where local governments, sup- 
ported by guerrilla forces under Communist Party direction, were 
organized. These local governments frequently were separated from 
one another geographically but were co-ordinated through the medium 
of Party-Army direction. After V-J day activity was first directed 
toward the “liberation” (from the Kuomintang) of the same geo- 
graphical area. Groups of provinces, after this liberation, were initially 
organized into local governments and then integrated under a regional 
organization. This improvised regional system was given a measure of 
permanence following the organization of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment in October, 1949.^'’ 

This regional grouping of provinces and other traditional administra- 
tive areas conformed in the main to the military-command positions of 
the various “liberating” Communist armies as they took over from the 
Kuomintang. To some extent the regions also conformed to natural 
economic-political, or geopolitical, subdivisions of the countrj^ In 
their perpetuation, however, they were designed as agencies of centrali- 
zation rather than as instrumentalities of regional or local self-govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the artificial nature of some of the regions indicated 
the desire to weaken the natural political and economic connections of 
provinces which might be exploited against the Communists during 
the period of consolidation of their power. The war-lord system of the 

^“With the enactment on December i6, 1949, of the Organic Law of Regional 
Government Councils. The country was subsequently organized into seven regions: 
Northeast (Manchuria); North China; Inner Mongolia; East China; Central-South 
China; Northwest; and Southwest. The regional system is described in some detail 
in the Current Background, No. 170, titled “Pattern of Control; The Regional 
Organization of Communist China.” 
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past \\as rooted in localism and in geopolitical regionalism which had 
not been completely displaced by the Kuominiang regime during its 
period of control. Thus the new regionalism seemed designed to na* 
tionalize through a further detachment of the people’s sentiments and 
loyalties from their historical prm'incial and local bases. Thej* had 
served their purpose by 19^4 and were abolished when the new con- 
stitution was adopted in that year, 

ORGANIZING THE CENTRAL PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT 

No attempt was made by the Communist Par^* to establish a govern- 
ment for China as a state until the summer of 1949, when the power of 
the National Government had begun ro crumble. Until then the Com- 
munist Party ostensibly competed with the Kuomintans as a party for 
control of the existing National Government. The first step taken in 
t e ifcction of orginiting a new national Communist government was 
the conv^tion by the Communist Part)- of its onn Chinese People’s 
Polmca Consultative Conference (CPPCC) in place of the CPPCC 
an mg m which it had been represented. The new body was 
p Here w ««blish a “democratic coalition government” for Chins. 

the elements uWch 

BeriM A ^.v- participate in government durine the 

In China, and “in present circum- 
peasantcla* t, ^tung. “the people are the working class, the 
ec^omL?’ * V capiralistf” To these 
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Kuomintang and thiK i.P ^y^prrhctic to it or hostile to the 
function of the old CppCcL/^^*' Communist Party leaders. The 
of the relations of th^- v.. • "otk out a peaceful solun'on 
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assignment of the new CPPCC was to associate other, but S}'Tnpathetic, 
elements with the Communists in the establishment of a new central 
government, from which the “Kuomintang reactionaries” would be 
excluded. By this maneuver the national Communist government was 
enabled to present the outward appearance of a party coalition rather 
than a single-party government. 

The proposal that a new United Front of anti-Kuomintang elements 
be formed under the Chinese Communist Part)" was initially embodied 
in a May Day slogan in 1948 which advocated that “All democratic 
parties and groups, people’s organizations, and social luminaries, 
speedily convene a political consultative conference, discuss and carry 
out convoking a people’s representative assembly to establish a demo- 
cratic coalition government.” 

The idea was again advanced in the final peace proposals made to 
the National Government by Mao Tse-tung on January" 14, 1949. A 
preparatory" committee was thereafter established. It held meetings 
June 15-20, 1949, at which time subcommittees were appointed “to 
draft a Common Program and an Organic Law for the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC) and an Organic Law for 
the Central People’s Government.” *- 

The drafts which were prepared during die summer were unani- 
mously approved by the Preparatory" Committee on September 17, and 
then by the CPPCC itself which was convened four days after the 
Organic Law for its constitution had been adopted. All that was in- 
volved was the changing of the name of the Assembly from the Pre- 
paratory" Committee to the Council. This rapid action enabled the 
Chinese People’s Republic to be proclaimed on October i, 1949. 

The People’s Republic was constructed on the basis of organic acts 
adopted by the CPPCC acting as a constituent Assembly". One of these 
acts continued the CPPCC itself until the establishment of an “All- 
China People’s Congress,” When established, as it was in 1954, “the 
Congress was to become the supreme organ of the state.” 

From 1949 until 1954, consequently", the CPPCC functioned under 
its Organic Law, which provided that it should meet in plenary" session 

Alan B. Cole, “The United Front in the New China.” The Avnals of the 
Atitericmi Academy of Political and Social Sciet)ce, September, 1951, p. 39, citing 
China Digest, Vol. 4. No. 1. 
t- Ibid., p. 41. 

S. B. Thomas, “Structure and Constitutional Basis of the CPR,” Ibid., p, 31. 
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only triennially. Provision was madcf howtvcr, for it to act between 
sessions through its National Conunittee, supposed to meet semiannually 
to supen ise etecurion of resolutions of the CPPCC TTiis supervision, 
if it had been undertaken wouW, however, have had little practical 
importance. Many of the committee membets were actively engaged 
in the business of government in other capacities. As members of the 
Committee their function would consequently have Iwen that of super- 
vising their own work as officials. For that reason the National Com- 
mittee had little reason for eirisience. 

The Central People's Government, established by the Organic Law 
enacted by the CPPCC, was headed by the Central People's Govern- 
ment Council of fifty-sLx members designated by the CPPCC During 
us life the Chairman of the Government Council was Mao Tsc-tung. 
Three of the six vice-chairmen were impomnt members of the Com- 
munist Part)' apparatus, and a majority of the Government Council 
members were drawn from the upper levels of ihc Communist Part)’ 
heirarchy.'* This enabled poli^ to be developed within the Communist 
Partj' and carried over to the government for ratification by the Central 
Peoples Government Council The appearance of a united front 
government rather than a part)* monopoly of power was preserved, 
however, since three of the Government Council's vice<hairmen and 
s strong minority of its membership were designated from outside the 
ranks of the Communist Partv. 

This Government Council was the directive organ within the new 
goveriOTental nracture, pla)-ing a supersisoiy role'with respect to the 
execution of policj’ as well as having Icgblative functions. The dav to 
day operations of government, however, were carried on thrtiush 
another organ the Government Adimnistrative Council, which w^as 
j ^ Administrative Council was 

^ j set by the Common Program, National 

Gjun^“ decisions and orders of the Government 

and fonaions of the Government Ad- 
■"cnt w as pWd by the Conm™nfe„ ^ , central basis, with local. 
’* For details of composition of amt 
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provincial, and regional government agencies being designed to sen^e 
the purposes of the national regime. As rapidly as circumstances per- 
mitted, it u-as expected that power would flou" dou'mvard and out- 
ward from the center rather than upward and inwards from the 
districts and regions. In this respect the scheme of government tvas 
planned to operate in accordance with the principle of “democratic 
centralism,” a fundamental principle in the Communist scheme of 
government, 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1954 

In its fonnal application, the democracy in the system of democratic 
centralism is to be found in elective local, provincial, and national con- 
gresses, each of which establishes and supersnses government within 
its territorial jurisdiction. Centralism, from the territorial standpoint, 
lies in the subordination of local to provincial and provincial to regional 
organs, tvith the Central People’s Government having the right to set 
aside any decisions taken by any other governmental body below it. 
Thus the establishment of the new regional pattern did not mean that 
a decision x\’as taken for federalism in territorial organization nor for 
decentralization of authorit)*. In another respect, the “democracy” in 
the formula lay in the right of the National People’s Congress (and 
until its convocation the CPPCC) to elect the members of the Central 
People’s Government Council and to fix the broad lines of policy for 
the Government Administration Council. But, given the provision for 
triennial meetings of the Congress (and the appointive character of 
the CPPCC which exercised its functions until 1954), as well as the 
effective control Avhich the Communist Part}’^ maintained over election 
laws and their administration-, and in view of the fact that members of 
the government played an important role in the CPPCC and in the 
People’s Government Council, it is apparent that the element of 
democracy in the system was more formal than actual. 

The principle of democratic centralism, in its territorial aspect, was 
clearly perpetuated in article 65 of the draft constitution which was 
approved by the First National People’s Congress on September 20, ~ 
1954. This article provided that decisions of local people’s congresses 
and administrations could be modified or set aside by the congress or 
administration at the high or protdncial level, provincial decisions in 
turn could be reversed by the National People’s Congress and the na- 
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tional People's Government. ”■ Since the new constimtion registered 
the consolidation of the \ictor\* of the Chinese Communist Partt" it is 
undentandablc that the LenmUt principle « ritten into the Communist 
Party Constitution should be applied st-stcmatically in the erection of 
the Communist goxemment.” 

The principal changes made hv the new constitution in the structure 
of go\emment as erected in 1949 were in the direction of ccntraViTition 
and concentration of authontv. Thus the six regions were abolished 
and the ru enn -sis provinces into which the country had previously 
been divided were brought under the direct control of the State 
Council, which replaced the Government Administrative Council. A 
chairman and a vice-chairman of the state replaced the chairman and 
SIX vice-chairmen of the People’s Government Council. Xfao Tse-tung. 
elected for a four-year term as Chaimun of the State, (with Chu Teh, 
as \ ice Chairman, designated to succeed him in case of death or in- 
capacity). was constitutionally invested with the authority* which he 
had in fact exercised under the previous arraneement. As State Chair- 
man. Mao was designated to serve concurrentlv as the Chairman of the 


tinpOTtant National Defense Committee and of the Supreme Council 
on National Affairs (a much smaller body replacing the Government 
Council). In the Unet capacity- he was given the right to present pro- 
posals to the Congress or to its Standing Committee, and thus ximiallv 
to control its agenda. By these decisions tw o of the three most im- 
porunt leaders of the Communist Party (Alan and Chu) xvcrc placed 
at the head of the state structure. Thb correspondingly reduced the 
piraciprioriin the government of those not members of the Communist 
art), r. aos conclusion is that the new constitution concentrates 
md roifcn- pouers in the hands of ihe 
Chairman of the Central Government, subject only to responsibility to 
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the National People’s Congress and its Standing Committee. x\s he 
points out “The chairmanship is made more powerful by the discon- 
tinuation of five of the .six vice-chairmanships in the pre-Con.stitution 
government.” Chu Tuh, as the one A’ice-Chairman, has a strong po.sition 
since he is the replacement for the Chairman and because of his leading 
position in the military heirarchv and in the National Defense Militari- 
Committee, in %\'hich he serves as Alao’s deputy. 

The new constiuirion substituted a State Council for the Administra- 
tive Council. The new body was composed of the Premier (Chou En- 
Lai, the third member of the Yenan triumt-irate, was continued as 
Premier in 1954), ten vice-premiers, thirty ministers, chairmen of com- 
mittees, and the secretary (general. Here again the reorganization was 
at the expense of the non-Communists in the government since the ten 
vice-premiers as well as the premier were designated from the top 
ranks of the Communist Party hierarchy. 

The State Council, as the supreme executive organ of the central 
government, was constitutionally empowered to issue decrees and orders 
within the limits set by die constitution and lav's, and to supertnse 
their application. It, as well as the Chairman of the State had the 
right to submit proposals to the National People’s Congress or its 
Standing Committee; to direct the work of the ministries and of local 
governments, overruling, where necessary, their decisions and to carry 
out the national economic plan. The State Council also was given 
responsibility for the development of the defense forces of the state. 

In its definition of purposes, as well as in changes made in the organi- 
zation of government, the new constitution registers the forward move- 
ment, from the point of view of consolidation of power of the Com- 

’®Thc National People’s Congress is constitutionally “the supreme organ of the 
state power” and “the sole executor of legislative power in the state.” As such it 
has wide powers, including that of amendment of the constitution; enactment of 
laws; selection of the highest officers of government such as the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the State, the president of the Supreme People’s Court and the 
Procurator-General; approval of appointments to the premiership and membership 
on the State Council and the National Defense Committee; decision on amnesties 
and on questions of war and peace; ultimate control of the national economic plan 
and of the budget. Beuveen sessions, however, the powers of the Congress arc 
exercised for it by its Standing Committee, which also has additional functions of 
its own. Because of its size, its limited sessions, and the intervals of time between 
sessions, it is probable that the Congress will actually find itself a sounding board 
for the policies of the government and will otherwise exercise its powers under 
the direction of the Chairman of the People’s Republic and its osvn Standing Com- 
mittee, thus having essentially a ratifying role rather than one of effective direction 
and control. On its constitutional nowers and functions, Ibid.j p. 148. 
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munist Party, of the first five years of the People’s Republic. In the 
Common Program of 1949 the Quncse Communist Partj* was listed as 
one among the “democratic*' parties and forces w hich had achieved the 
victory- The Preamble of the 1954 constitution, however, puts it that 
"the Oiincse people, after more tiun 100 ywts of heroic struggle, at 
last, under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Part)', achieved 
in 1949 the great victon,' of the people's revolution against imperialism, 
feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism.” And. sshercas the CPPCC 
Common Program laid it down that the new republic was established 
in opposition to ‘‘imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism 
and strives for the independence, dcmocracv', peace, unification, pros* 
perity and strength of China," the Preamble to the Constitution cstab- 
li'hes as the objective "sodalist rransfonnation." It states that: 

From the founding of the People’s Republic of China to the realization 
of a socialistic society b a transitional period. The overall task of the state 
during the transitional period b to realize, step by nepi, national socializa- 
tion of itidustrj- and, step by step, to complete the socialist transformation 
of agriculture, handicrafts and capiulbt industry and commerce. 


The ides was maintained, however, of a transitional period as one 
not yet completed b\' 1954 during which the United Front would 
continue. "The components of the United Front, on the other hand, 
were simply described in the constitution as the “various democratic 
classes, democratic parries, and popular organizations" in contrast with 
the (^mmon Program which detailed it as being made up of “the 
working class, the pcasantrj-, rtvolurionaty serv’icemen, inicUcctuals, 
t e petty bourgeobie, nztianal minorities, overseas Chinese, and patri- 
otic democratic elements.” 


The People’s Government of the People's Republic of China as it 
developed under the Organic Uws of 1949 into the new consritu- 
ona of 1954 svas, as Mao Tse-iung aptly characterized it, a 

scop es Democratic Dictatorship which had been dUclosed more 
openly w one of Communist Patty Dicutorship. It continued to con- 
^ withm luelf representation of four classes and of “independent and 
leaderswT^/^r"'”'*! "'Wch, after 1949, had been brought under the 
the OuifJ* ^ otganized through and under 

This th F-nj' WK actually aominant at the national level. 

S*™ "It pany. n, applieat™ rf d,e aecepted principle of demo- 
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cratic centralism, complete power to determine policy for the country 
at all levels. Mao Tse-tung reconciled democracy and dictatorship in 
the following ^t-orking terms; 

The democratic system is to be carried out within the ranks of the people, 
giving them freedom of speech, assembly and association. The right to 
vote is given only to the people and not to the reactionaries. These two 
aspects, namely democracy among the people and dictatorship over the 

reactionaries, combine to form the people’s democratic dictatorship 

Don’t you want to eliminate state authority? Yes, but we do not want 
it at present. Why? Because imperialism still exists, the domestic re- 
actionaries still exist, and classes in the country still exist. Our present 
task is to strengthen the apparatus of the people’s state, which refers 
mainly to the people’s army, people’s police, and people’s courts, for the 
defense of the country' and the protection of the people’s interests; and 
with this as a condition, to enable China to advance steadily, under the 
leadership of the working class and the CP, from an agricultural to an 
industrial countrj% and from a New Democratic to a Socialist and Com- 
munist society, to eliminate classes, and to realize the state of universal 
fraternity. The army, police, and courts of the state are instruments by 
M'hich classes oppress classes. To the hostile classes the state is an instru- 
ment of oppression. It is violent, and not “benevolent.” You are not 
benevolent. Just so. We decidedly will not exercise benevolence towards 
the reactionary acts of the reactionaries and reactionary classes. Our 
benevolence applies only to the people, and not to the reactionary acts 
of the reactionaries and reactionarj'' classes outside the people.^'’ 


“RE-EDUCATION” AND “BRAIN-WASHING” 

The dominant position of the Chinese Communist Party enabled it 
to determine at any given moment who were reactionaries and members 
of the reactionary classes, and to apply its definition, as it carried for- 
ward the “present task” of strengthening the apparatus of the people’s 
state. But part of the task Avas that of developing and utilizing tech- 
niques which would enable its supporters and allies to acquiesce in the 
ultimate loss of their separate party or class status. In other words, 
while strengthening the apparatus of coercion it had, at the same time, 
to employ the arts of persuasion. The immediate situation, as well as 
the previous emphasis on the “democratic” side of the accepted formula, 
whether phrased as the “new democracy” or the “People’s Democratic 

“On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship” (July i, 1949), as printed in Conrad 
Brandt, Ben)amin Schwartz, John K. Fairbank, A Docmuentary History of Chinese 
Qoviimmism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 465-57. 
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Government. Those who did not disavow formerly ^ 

and simultaneously seek to re-educate themselves in t .. 

were uruble to find a place for themselves in the Peop e s epu 
Finding a place meant much more than maintaining sums m me po 
cal, social or economic hierarchy. Without at least the ounva 
ance of successful rc-educarion of the individual it meant, partiw 
for the intellectual, complete loss of ahility to earn a lit log m ^ 
to maintain any sort of position for himself and his familj *n e 
scheme of things, “inner 

To convincingly present an outward appearance of the nms ^ ■ 

grace” could be easy only for the person of shallowness o ^ 

lightness of conviction. For the person of fundamental 
retjuired that he maintain a constant guard against penetration p 
appearance. The alternative of real, although essentially 
ideological conversion to communism, necessitated a painful an 
cult subsotution of fundamental premises before there could be 
than raoorulaation and acceptance for purposes of survival An o" 
elTort to believe was not sufficient unless it was apparent that the e^ o 
had led to belief. This could be shown only by reiterative 
afBrnution since, as Dr. Hu Shih put h, the Chinese Commut^ 
only denied freedom of speech; of as much impomnee they w ** 
even allow' freedom of silence. 


.\GIURI.\N REFOR.M 

The new regime, howes-er, had to jostifv itself in action as 
through the creation of a doctrinal uniformity in the country, it 
charged the Kuonuntang with ineffectiveness as an instrument of g®'' 
emment because of its unwillingness or inability to deal with the ^ 
,nomic problem. Tlus the Communists had posed as the problem of un^ 
of If the new regime was to win wide acceptance it would ' 

“brainwasf smular charge being made asainst it. Conset^uently it 
levels to bSg*^«i Reform Law on June jo, 1950. Thb law was apP“^ 
traditional I *1** authoritv of the new government was gradu . 
CommunislE consolidated in one part of the countrj- after another. 

At the sa'pped that by the end of the first uvo years of life of t 
of Maraisni-lPyI> 5 Ic land reform had been completed in areas with a 
btter embodj.^on of over iMr^- millions. The territory’ involved m* 
e.tperience of 
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eluded, in addition to the earliest liberated areas (Manchuria and North 
China), the administrative areas of East, Central-South, Southwest and 
Northwest China.-^ 

The atrrarian reforms undertaken tvere not directed immediately 
tou'ard collectivization under state oumership. Reform, instead, took 
the form of redistribution of land among private owners, with former 
landlords and rich peasants retaining land sufficient to support them as 
farmers. “No one is allowed to retain more than this, but no one bulling 
to work the land is denied title to that proportion of his former prop- 
ertj’". The landlord can ‘redeem himself through work’ by becoming a 
peasant.” 

In this respect the Agrarian Reform Law was an attempt, in the 
interest of the maintenance of production, to substitute a somewhat 
conciliator^?- national policy for the first wave of violent and disorderly 
local expropriations of land by the landless and poor peasants. Early 
behavior in the “liberated areas” was patterned on that of the Kiangsi 
Soviet period. The reform law, however, embodied in modified form 
the policy follotved in the Northwest Border Region during the Yenan 
period. Private ownership was permitted. The landlords and rich peas- 
ants were not liquidated nor were their total holdings redistributed. 
They were tolerated if and as they acquiesced in their new status as 
peasants. Where vestiges of landlordism remained, the old “feudal” 
payments in kind were transmuted into fixed rent.- The land tax re- 
mained but it was to be paid directly into the national or local treasury, 
with the peasant relieved of the obligation of paying the tax, in addition 
to rent, for the landlord. Thus, as far as law could do it, the situation 
of the mass of the peasantry was materially improved under the new 
regime. 

In order to make understandable the differentiation which had to be 
made in application of the Agrarian Reform La^\^ it became necessat)?- 
for the State Administration Council to promulgate an analysis of 
“Class Status in the Countr}?side,” on August 4, 1950. This analysis 
defined the status of the landlord, the rich peasant, the middle peasant, 
the poor peasant, and the worker. For the landlord and the capitalist, 
as well as the rich peasant, it laid down the working principle that: 

-^Citrrem Background, No. iio, special article on the “First Two Years of the 
Communist Regime,’’ p. 9. 

C. P. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1952). 
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Dictatorihip," necessitated an emphasis in domestic polic)' on re- 
education" of former reactionanes and of iastruction of the “anief 
classes and parties m the principles of Mart-l^in-Stalin-Maoism. The 
new regime could maintain itself more casilv if it could "in general 
acquiescence than if it had to put its main reliance for the long-run on 
the coercion of substantial elements of the population. 

In certain respects the problem faced bv the Oimmunists was 
Similar to that confronting the Kuomintang in and after 1928. The 
party had to bring about acceptance of its principles and purposes bj 
those who had come o\er to it because of disillusionment with the 
Kuomintang as the instrument of covemment and not because of 
understanding and belief m Communist doctrines. This required rapid 
re-education. This was undertahtn both nccaiivelv and positis'cly. Oti 
the negative side the intellectuals, especially, were persuaded and «* 
couraged (or compelled) to undergo what came to be called “brain- 
washing. This involved public recantation of all ideas prevnously held 
which w ere inconsistent w ith those of the new order, and denunciation 
of the sources of those ideas. This fitted in with the anti-American 
campiugn since for many it involved denunciation of the “capitalist- 
imperialist" United States, as many of China's intellecnials had been 
educated in American institutions, whether in China or in the United 
States. In many cases it also involved denunciation of fathers by sons, 
the former being held responsible for the wrong ideas held by the latter 
which had to be purged through confession of error. Notable example 
of this were the broadcast made bv the son of Dr. Hu Shih and the 


statement published by the son of Liang Ch*i-ch*ao. Such confessions 
as these helped to fit responsibiliiy for error on the United States, but 
^ ^ *^rike a blow at the traditional family sv-steni. 

tor the less prominent intellecnials. as well as for the gentry and 
rich peasamrv-. the public meeting was used as the forum for disclosure 
”*** w-avs and relationships through 
j. ^'®xtings were organized and held constantly at all 

public dissociation of as many as possible from 
CommuiuVw imported from the non- 

o{^\uZ\^ ■was put on study of the new “classics" 

latter and the ideas of Mao Tse-tung, the 

exoeriet,,-..'' principles derived from the practical 

P off the Chinese (Communist) revolution." Thus “unlearn* 
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ing” the old was put side by side with mastering the new truths. The 
attempt was made to put the people through a rapid course of intensive 
indoctrination through formal instruction in the schools, “adult educa- 
tion” lectures, and discussion classes and meetings of all sorts. 

For the realization of the purposes of nation-wide “re-education” the 
part}'^ utilized the great number of “mass” or “people’s” organizations 
which rapidly came into being throughout the country under leader- 
ship furnished by part)'" cadres. Such organizations enabled the part)? 
influence to be extended much more widely and much more rapidly 
than would have been possible if sole reliance had had to be placed on 
the part\' membership for the dissemination of the new doctrines. 

In this work of indoctrination the Communists carried over into the 
new period an emphasis developed during the Yenan period. Plays, 
dances, and in general the arts and literature, w'ere employed as most 
important means of political indoctrination. As Mao Tse-tung put it 
in 1942: 


Having established that our literature and art are for the people, we can 
go on to discuss the problem of their relationship within the Parn% that 
is to say, the relationship between the Park’s literary and artistic work 
and the work of the Part)' as a whole; also the problem of their relation- 
ship outside the Party, that is to say, the relationship bettveen the Party’s 
literary and artistic work and the non-Party literary and artisic work— 
the problem of the united front of literatiure and art.”® 

He then points out that art does, and should be expected to, express 
class ideas, and rejects as a basis of judgment of art and literature the 
intrinsic merit of the work itself, vieu'ed solely as art. Appraisal of 
art and literature must be made in relation first of all to the political or 
social purposes sensed. And ultimately the determinant for the Com- 
munist becomes sendee of the party’- interest. “Our demand, then,” 
says Mno, “is a unity of politics and arc, a unity of content and for"-’' 
and a unity’ of revolutionary political content and an artistic 
as high a standard as possible.” With the party in power this’ 
view had to be accepted, and its acceptance enabled the par® peasant, 
the writers and artists of the country for purposes of indo 
It became heresy to express and disseminate any ideas ^hat. 
doctrine as defined by the party and its creature, , the Cent years of the 

"®In a speech made at the Forum of Literature and Art at Yenan, .'Praeger, 1952). 
J94t, from text in Ibid., p. 414. 
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socialism as rapidly as circumstance, P'™""" J ' ^ or- 

promotion of emopera.iv. 
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to guide production in the villages. Throug louj 3 few good 

la^secnred better seeds and implements. ■' "“f 
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marketed. In general the co-operative uas desire , . ,iam 

the advantages of a large collective farm m 'XIagividual 
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ounership to uhich the Chinese peasant ssa, „3„is, 
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SHIFT FROM PEAS.\NT TO URB.\N BASE 
This intention to develop along orthodox lines w as also f 
the decision’* to shift the center of gravin' of party wor ' 
rural areas to the cities. 


The Plenum pointed out that. ..from die failure of the Chinese 

Revolution in loi? uu tBl nosn-. the center of graMn' 


g - «>« faUurc ot me y- 

.1 in 1917 "P tai no>»'. the center of gravin' ^nng 

People's revolutionary struggle has been in the countr)Si , s 
--iniryside and using it to encircle the cities a 


force in the c 

capture the cities. . . 


Curretit Bickground, No. 5s, p. 10. 

-* Second Session of the Seventh Pfennm of the Central Esecuiive 
the Party (March aj. 1949). 
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But the period for using this way of working has now ended. The 

period has now begun for working from the cities to the countrj'side 

The countryside must certainly not be cast aside and attention paid 
merely to the cities. Anyone who thinks this way is entirely mistaken. 
But the center of gravity' of Party work must be placed on the cities.^® 

There were two reasons for this “shift in the center of gravity of 
Partj’^ work; ” one theoretical and the other practical. From the point of 
view of theory; 

The decision to put more emphasis on urban areas reflects the continuous 
attempt of the Party hierarchy to reconcile the jMarxist theorj’- of leader- 
ship by the urban proletariat with the fact that the CP came to power 
mainly through the support and strength of the peasantry’’ Neverthe- 

less, the Party line had always maintained that “the workers shall retain 
their leadership of the peasantry” (Lenin) and “the peasants could not 
have ^ defeated the landlords without the leadership of the workers” 
(Stalin); it was natural that tiie CCP, now at last about to rule millions 
of urban workers, should publicly announce its emphasis on urban areas.-® 

The practical reason for the shift was that the imminent establish- 
ment of Communist Party control of mainland China brought the 
part)’- leaders face to face with the real problem of government. This 
lay in the organization, administration, and development of the national 
economy in place of one, and the least complicated, segment of it. In 
other words, if successful, the part)'- would have to solve the multitude 
of problems with which the Kuomintang had been faced and with 
''vhich it had not been able to deal successfully. Of these, the land 
problem was only one; and it was one which could not be solved, from 
the standpoint of the “people’s livelihood,” merely by land redistribu- 
tion and tax reform. The system of towm-countr)' exchanges would 
have to be revived and reorganized. There would have to be, even for 
limited purpose, rehabilitation and reconstruction of the communi- 
cations system and the productive plant which the Communists them- 
selves had largely been instrumental in destroying as part of the guer- 
I'lIIa War attempt to make the position of the National Government 
untenable. Inflation would have to be controlled. This could only be 
i^cne through an increase in industrial production or through imports 
of both capital goods and consumer goods. The increase in agricultural 
productivity vvhich was necessary to sustain the increased rural and 
agricultural population required “biotechnical improvements as well 

20 Brandt, et al., op. cit., pp, 443-44- 

Commentary V, p. 441. 
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^td,er long-range programmes such » urban and rural indusmafc- 

tion, population control and the like." ” • »j „»«nnncl 

A peaLr pamy did not eonmiu uithln in»It the -med pemon^l 
necessat)- to develop and implement the progtam managetiil 

teas to demonstrate its ability to govern the conn p . ,o(nn,tann 

personnel tvas to he found in the cities and in the 
Lteaucracy. That buteanctacy had to be eneoumged to p 
at the disposition of the new regime. nnvem- 

Thus while, as has been pointed out, the Central cop . 

tnent maintained its peasant support through the inauguration of a, 
ian reform, it teas under rhe pracrical necessity of =PP™“'^= 
eomplet of economic problems along hues of national mdnstmbH 
non. In these terms, the uetv government's imtial approach 
problem uas sim.lal to that uhieh had been charted by the knorou 
tang itself. It sought to stabilize the monetary' s)-stcm and to 
rate, reconstruct, and extend the modem communications system, t-o ' 
sen-auon work along watertva\-s was resumed. Plans were 
for the development of hydroelectric and other pow er projects, 
production was emphasized. . . , 

The ulumate purpose of the Communist regime in planning 
trializarion after 1950 was complete socialization of the ,* j 

omy. Operating w iihln the framework of the “Xew Democracy 
ing an undefined transitional period, however, the government i 
immediately proceed to attempt itself to operate the national cconom^ • 
On the contrar)', it expressly recognized that for a time a lai^e ro ^ 
would have to be given to private capitalism, although the dire 
in policy would necessanly be toward a reduction of this role. B) >95* 
the sure had come close to a monopoly position in banking and 
trade and had a donunant portion in hca\y industry. Trade, as ^ 
tinguished from production, and hght industry', however, remain 
predonunanriy capitalistic. The "five-anti campaign”** of 195* 
designed to strengthen the controls of the state over private enterpns 
rather than to bring about nationalization of that part of the ecofiomj 
which remained in private hands. The nation-wide emphasis on some o 
the “bad” practices of capitalists, however, helped to create the proper 
climate of opinion for subsccpienc moves tow'ard socialization- 


” {W, p, 441. 

**The campiign wjs strainst the five evils of bribery, U-X 
Rate assets, and leaVage g{ state ccodobuc secrets. 


evasion, fraud, theft of 
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PLANNING THE ECONOMY 

By 1953 the internal position of power of the Chinese Communist 
Party had been sufficiently stabilized so that the real movement toward 
the ultimate ijoal could be bcjrun with the institution of the first of a 
series of five-year plans.=® If the goals of this plan of economic develop- 
ment covering the years 1953-57 should be measurably attained it 
would be possible for the transitional period of the “New Democracy” 
to be tenninated since the state would have extended its sector of the 
national economy to include most if not all of those now predomi- 
nantly capitalistic. 

Aside from this the plan v'as significant because of the revelation of 
the emphases put by Peiping on different forms of productive enter- 
prise. The major emphasis was placed on the production of capital goods, 
as had fairly consistently been true also in the planning of production 
in the Soviet Union, the prototype for Communist China. Emphasis was 
placed on an increase in agricultural production, to be sure, but to give 
a surplus to be used by the state in the implementing of the plan 
rather than for domestic and private use. For this purpose state control 
of grain distribution w'as also instituted. Similarly wages were to be 
kept consistently below the level of increases in industrial produc- 
tivity so that the resulting surplus could be used for state purposes such 
as meeting the commitment to give large-scale aid to North Korea. 

For purposes of the implementation of the plan the Peiping regime 
turned to the Soviet Union for the assistance which it was impolitic for 
it to attempt to secure elsev'here. This resulted in the introduction into 
China of large numbers of Russian technicians as well as in the conclu- 
sion of trade agreements establishing the conditions of supply of goods 
essential to the operation of the plan in its initial stages and the methods 
of repayment. 

In evaluating its successes and failures it must be remembered that 
the Communist Partj’-, as had been true for the Kuomintang, found 
itself unable to concentrate its energies wholly on finding ways and 
means of solving internal problems because of both internal and ex- 
ternal attack. Although it was able to assert that it had driven the 
Kuomintang armies from mainland China by 1950, the People’s Gov- 
ernment was confronted wdth the same type of continued resistance a.s 

For a discussion of the first plan, Ronald Hsia “The Chinese Economy Under 
Communist Planning,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, pp. 112-2^. 
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that ^\hich the Communists themselves had offered to the 
Government after 19x8. The Kuomintang maintained a government 
Formosa which stimulated guerrilla resistance on the mainland a 
gave a rallying point for non-Communist overseas Chinese. A^. a* 
though the claims of the Naiionalbts with respect to their co-ordinat- 
ing and directive role in relation to guerrilla activities might need to 
discounted, the fact of armed rcristancc, whether by guernllas or > 
bandits (the term applied to their armed opponents by the Communi 
m their turn), had to be recognized. Mao himself called attenuon 0 
the continuing problem of re-establishment of order, which necessi 
rated constant reliance on tmlitary and police action. This necessi^ W35 
as available to the Communists as it had been earlier to the Kuomintang 
as an excuse for failure to make more rapid progress in the execution 
of long-range programs of development. 

REACTION ON CHINA OF THE KOREAN WAR 
To an even greater extent, the situation which developed in Korea 
enabled the new regime to focus public attention on the requiremeno 
of military power. It was thus able to explain away shifts in interna 
emphases and failures in reconstruction. The fact that the Korean s'* 
uation, as it affected China, was the consequence of Chinese interxen 
tion and thus differed fundamentally from an anack on China sue 9 ^ 
that launched by Japan in the 1950’$, did not interfere with 
the Korean War by the People’s Government for purposes of " ’P 
ping up patriotic sentiment. It had ridden into power partly throug 
cultivation of anti-Americanism. The circumstance of American ea 
enhip in Korea enabled Peiping to continue and intensify its campaip' 
of anti-Americanism, shifting responsibility for its failures on the 
mestic front to the “war-mongcring" of the imperialist United Stat«- 
The difficulties of establishing its internal control, together with t e 
problem of foreign relations, furthermore, gave the new regime its 
justification, as well as the need, for lightening controls over all aspects 
of Chinese life. Foreigners, except for the Russians, were ever more 
closely confined in their contacts with the Chinese community, c%en 
where there was no reason to suspect them of anticommunism. Su5 
picion of them, especially Americans, was sedulously cultivated so as 
to prevent normal contacts from bang maintained. This suspicion Ind 
the groundwork for charges of improper behavior; of spying and sab- 
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otage, leading to imprisonment; and to interrogations designed to pro- 
duced forced confessions, and, where expedient, to expulsion from the 
countT)’'. 

The atmosphere of suspicion extended from the foreigners to the 
Chinese themselves, poisoning their relations with one another as well 
as with foreigners. To this end the Chinese Communist Part}’' utilized 
the same techniques as those which had been found useful for purposes 
of control in the Soviet Union. The propaganda methods used for pur- 
poses of re-education were not confined to the exercise of the arts of per- 
suasion. Control of the press, radio, public meetings, and in fact of all 
the media of mass communication, was utilized to enforce uniformity 
of belief as well as conformity in action. The attempt was made to 
heighten emotional reactions by the staging of “hate” campaigns. All 
of this created a climate of opinion within which ordinar}'- people found 
it impossible to behave in the customat}’' ways even in individual rela- 
tions. If tltey did they might find themselves in serious difficult}’- since 
propaganda was re-enforced through the operations of the secret po- 
lice, assisted by those seeking security or power at the expense of their 
neighbors. 

In all of this the emphasis was placed on the state and on its se- 
curit}’', with of course an identification of the interest of the state with 
that of the Communist regime. To maintain the emphasis it M’as neces- 
sary to capitalize external threats to state security in order to main- 
tain the essential emotional internal condition of fear and distrust. 
Where the threat could be perceived as real the problem was not diffi- 
cult to solve. Whenever it began to lose its reality new reasons for fear 
had to be found. The general circumstances of international politics 
and particular developments in the politics of the Far East were of 
major importance in maintaining this emotional support for action ad- 
vertised as necessary for security of the state and domestic tranquilit}’- 
in the form of united support of the People’s Government. 
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Tifc question: or iir.coGNJTios' or the 

CENTRAL PCOPIX'S COVEUSMFJNT 
The Cpvts^i, Pwpu’s Go\TRSMrsT of tl>e Peopled Republic of China, 
proclaimed on October i. 19^9. \\a$ fecc*gni7ed by the So\iet Union 
as the government of China on Octol>ef t. Shortly thereafter (bettteen 
October 3 and 9) it was accorded recognition by all of the other states 
t«fh Communist regimes. Ry the end of December it had been recog- 
nized by Burma and fndia. Britain. Denmark. Israel, Finland, and 
Sweden extended recognition in Januarx-. 1930, and the Netherlands 
and Indonesia in March. Subscsjucntly Switzerland, of the European 
states, and Afghanistan. Ceylon, and Pakistan, among the Asian states, 
recognized the Peoples Government. Thus altogether seven non-Com- 
states and mx Asian states, in addition to the mcmlicrs 
* ^sian bloc, quickly rcct^nized the new regime. France and the 
nitcd States, of the major powers, the Utin-Amcrican states, the Arab 
TX: Australia. New Zealand and the South African Union, 

liuM 1 with community, and the European states un- 

X„: rf’ch'::*' « ■'>' s- 
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position of the ‘^®‘»«l»dati^ even in mainland China of the 

months after Soviet 

ogmtion, Mao Tse-tung took official cognizance 
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of the existence of widespread continued opposition in the form of 
Nationalist sjuerrilla warfare in south and southwest China. At that time, 
furthermore, the Peiping government was actively planning invasion 
operations against Fonuosa as a step toward bringing tlie internal strug- 
gle to an end. The Soviet recognition thus can properly be vieu'ed as 
an action designed to strengthen the internal position of the Central 
People’s Government. Until recognition, Soviet assistance had been 
covert. The U.S.S.R. was pledged in the treaty and exchange of notes 
of 1945 to give postwar assistance to China only through the medium 
of the National Government. It had respected this pledge only to the 
extent of giving China no assistance for purposes of postwar recon- 
struction, and by disguising its intervention until it had a basis for pre- 
judging the outcome. It then recognized the Communist regime and 
formally withdrew recognition from the National Government, thus 
terminating all relations v'ith it. Concurrently, the People’s Govern- 
ment repudiated the 1945 treaty. These actions enabled the Soviet gov- 
ernment to assist China, if it saw fit, through the medium of a gov- 
ernment which it recognized and with which it could form a common 
front in Far Eastern politics. From that time, the Soviet Government 
joined the People’s Government in denouncing the United States as 
following a policy of inten^ention in support of those who were at- 
tempting to overthrow the recognized government of China. Russia’s 
policy of recognition, consequently, was determined in part by the 
struggle which it was carrj’^ing on throughout the world against the 
United States. 

In a similar fashion, although not quite so clearly, the recognition 
extended by Britain, India, and other non-Communist states was pre- 
mature and thus was an act of intervention. It was clearer by January, 
1950 than it had been the day after the proclamation of the new regime 
that the People’s Government would probably be able to establish 
itself in power throughout China. Nevertheless, the internal struggle 
was still going on, and it was not until June, 1950 that the ease with 
which the Communists occupied the island of Hainan indicated the then 
probable inability of the National Government to maintain itself even 
on Formosa. Thus British recognition was not extended on a purely de 
facto basis from the point of view of successful Communist subjuga- 
tion of the country through complete overthrow of the Kuomintang 
government. It was extended; (i) with a view to the protection of the 
large British interests in China, including the Crown colony of Hong- 
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kong which had become vulnerable to Communist attack with the oc- 
cupation of Canton; (i) in the hope of safeguarding the British trade 
and economic position in China; and (3) to maintain diplomatic, con- 
sular, and other contacts with and in China in the hope that the British 
government might be in a position to exercise a restraining influence 
on the new regime through lessening its dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Because of its greater material interests in Qiina, it was more 
essential for Britain than for other Western powers to establish a satis- 
factorj’ basis of relationships with whatever government had control 
of the Yangtze basin and southeastern Quna. 

To some extent however, Britain and some other recognizing states 
were cultis'ating India through following the policy initiated by the 
Indian government with respect to China and the Far East. That policj’ 
was premised on nationalism and anti-imperialism and was expressive of 
the view that Western states should adjust themselves to the “realities*’ 
of the changing situation in the sevcnl Far Eastern countries. In rela- 
tion to China, the judgment of the Indian government was that the 
Commurusts had the power and, certainly as against the Kuomintang, 
had the support of the people. Nehni held that this should be recog- 
nized. He argued that those who refused to recognize it were denying 
the right of an Asian people to decide for themselves, without outside 
mtef\'endon, on their own form of government. 

The American approach to the problem helped to fix the Indian con- 
tention that nonrecognition was due to the unwillingness of the United 
States, a Western capitalistic state, to accept a Communist regime, how*- 
t\ er popular, because it was Communist, The initial tendency in Amer- 


ican policy was to extend recognition in accordance with the de jacto 
principle, but only when the outcome of the internal struggle was be- 
j ond doubt and the permanence of the new regime reasonably assured; 
and only w hen it was dear that the new government would be willing 
and able to accept and discharge its international responsibilities. This, 
owcNcr, Was not clearly defined as the policy to be followed. Such a 
positive definition of policy seemed inexpedient because of the circum- 
stances of domestic politics in the United States. 

upportm of the National Government, both in and out of the 
menwn ngress, had already begun to propagate the dew that the 
dtbadc on the mainland was due to the failure of the 
^ got eminent to give the Qunese National Government ade- 

support rather than, as was indicated in the documents which 
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Averc officially published at this time, because of the inherent Avealt- 
nesses of that government. This led to the charge that the Truman Ad- 
ministration, while proclaiming the doctrine of “containment of com- 
munism” had, even if only negatively, assisted in the imposition of a 
Communist rcs;ime on China. Thus it was insisted that that administra- 
tion had either (i) encountered a major defeat in the “cold war” opera- 
tions directed toward the containment of communism because of its 
failure to make an adequate estimate of the situation in China and un- 
dertake the necessary action to produce a satisfactory outcome, or (2) 
its actions had been based upon a “softness” indicative of an underlying 
sympathy with communism. These conclusions were accepted and 
disseminated by those who were anti-Administration and by those who 
were anti-Communist, as well as by those who were primarily ani- 
mated by sympathy Avith the Kuomintang. All of this created a climate 
of opinion in the United States Avhich made it necessary to approach 
the question of recognition of the People’s GoA’ernment as one involv- 
ing support of or hostility to communism as a system. This made it 
difficult to evaluate the immediate situation for purposes of recognition 
or nonrecognition on a de facto basis, dissociated from appro\’’al or dis- 
approA^al of the nature and internal purposes of those Avho had come 
into poAver in China. The attitude taken helped to confirm Mr. Nehru 
in his prior conclusion tliat the United States AA'ould attempt to use its 
poAver to compel the Chinese to repudiate a regime acceptable to them 
in faA'or of one acceptable to the United States. 

This emphasis in the discussion of the question in the United States 
actually served to obscure, for other goA'ernments as Avell as for Amer- 
icans, the realities of the situation as it Avas presented to the American 
government. These realities, AA'hich supported a policy of nonrecogni- 
tion AA'ithout regard to the Communist or non-Communist nature of 
the Central People’s Government, or its Asian or non-Asian geographic 
location, Avere to be found in; (i) the continuation of organized op- 
position to the People’s GoA'emment, both on the mainland and from 
Formosa; and (2) the expressed hostility of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the People’s Government to the United States; and conse- 
quently its unAAullingness to enter into normal relations Avith the United 
States, Avith the normalities defined in established principles of inter- 
national law. 

The first justification for nonrecognition, as stated above, could be 
A'ieAA’ed as someAvhat tenuous in view of the collapse of the Kuomintang 
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armies on the mainland, especially if one accepted the prcii'alent view 
that Formosa itself could not be successfully defended by the Kuomin- 
tang against the invasion which the Communists in the late spring of 
1950 were apparently prepanng to stage from the mainland. This view 
was supported by the low morale of the defeated remnant forces which 
had been evacuated to Formosa, and by the initial hostility of the For- 
mosans to the National Government. This hostility was an inevitable 
result of the misrule of the island by the officials of the National Gov- 
ernment first sent to rule it after China lud displaced Japan as the con- 
trolling power. The case with which the Communists occupied the 
island of Hainan in June, 1950, in the face of Chiang Kai-shek’s asser- 
tion that it, as well as Formosa, was defensible and would be defended 
to the bitter end. rendered questionable the ability of the National Gov- 
ernment to maintain itself even on Formosa. In spite of this estimate 
of probable developments in the civil war situation, however, the fact 
remained that the internal struggle had not been brought to a decisive 
end by the time of the outbreak of war in Korea. The continuation of 
organized resistance gave some grounds for questioning the perma* 
nence of the new regime. It consequently supported a policy of post* 
ponement of recognition until such time as the consolidation of Com* 
munist authority gave assurance of reasonable permanence. 

The justification for nonrecognition because of the attitude of the 
Commui^t regime toward the United States was less questionable. 
After the failure of the Marshall Mission, the Chinese Communist Party 
had steadily embroidered the theme in us propaganda that support by 
the United States of the then universally recognized National Govern- 
ment was intervention in the internal politics of China to realize Amer- 
ican purposes. The Uruted States, consequently, had come to be labelled 
as the imperialist power in a country where nationalism had become 
the strongest single force and where nationalism derived its strength 
from opposition to imperialism. The fact that the United States was 
supporting the recognized government against those attempting to 
overthrow it by force, and that it w-as giving aid to China through the 
only pnemlly accepted agency available, and thus was behaving with 
comp ete legal propriety, had come to be viewed as irrelevant in rela- 
Oon to ^e charge of intervention and imperialism among those who 
amed China’s ills and their own on the deficiencies of the Kuomintang 
as the instrument of government 

American government, as well as many articulate Americans, 
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apparently viewed the National Government as corrupt, inefficient, 
and undemocratic. Projected back into China this view confirmed, 
where it did not initiate, a similar opinion held by a growing number 
of Chinese. Among these Chinese the question was raised as to the 
reasons for continued American support of such a government against 
the Communist Part}' and the third parties supporting it. The Com- 
munists gave their answer in the form of the charge of imperialism. 
Popular reaction to this slogan helped to weaken the internal position 
of the National Government. Its demand for, or even the acceptance 
of, additional American aid, viewed as essential to enable it to remain 
in power, opened the Kuomintang to the charge that it had been trans- 
formed from a nationalist, anti-imperialist, party into an instrument 
of Western imperialism. The covert nature of Soviet assistance to the 
Communist enabled the latter to avoid the same charge against the 
Soviet Union. Consequently, the Communists were able to direct ef- 
fectively against the Kuomintang the national hostility to imperialism, 
posing as a national party seeking to save the country from American 
imperialism. Having cultivated anti-Americanism as a method of weak- 
ening the Kuomintang, the Communists found it effective after 1949 
as a bridge across which the non-Communist intellectuals could move 
to their support. Consequently, the Communist regime maintained an 
attitude of studied hostility to the United States which precluded the 
establishment of normal relations through reciprocal friendly attitudes 
and relationships. 

Had this been confined to propaganda it might have been disre- 
garded or even viewed as an attitude assumed with a Hew to impressing 
on the United States the desirability of extending immediate recogni- 
tion in order to bring about a change in attitude. But when it was ac- 
companied by actions directed against American officials in China, as 
well as by discriminator}' action taken against legitimately vested Amer- 
ican interests in China, it could not properly be disregarded. In some 
cases it could be argued that the action had been taken under unavoid- 
able Russian pressure and was thus not a true measure of the attitude 
of the Peiping government toward the United States. And throughout 
the early months after the proclamation of the People’s Government 
it could be argued that the attitude was a temporary one, cultivated for 
revolutionary purposes, and was expressive in its several manifestations 
of the adolescence of Chinese nationalism which would disappear with 
its maturation. It thus might properly be disregarded. 
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to d=tcn„totog policy, ^^’hil= ccduloody 

,„dc. mti-Aoiericcoism ccmc to be 5 „„nral 

willingness to accept, tvith respect to the ^n'ted S a ^ 
totemfnooal retpoosibilife. Tbete ette. \ rfrfy 

the United Sntes to reeogniie the netv ixgme, P ^ ^ 

the eese et, eten befote the ootb^ok of the Koteen 
of Chine and the Soviet Union vvete cemented •>>'“5'' 
obviously at the United States; and as it benme clear t 
pottant in the consolidation of the internal P”‘'"“" ° 

Government that it stand before the country- as the pr 
against an imperialist enemy If it had not been jmssible ^ 

tL United States in that role, it would have been more ' 

prevent consideration of the anomaly of alliance between 
Ukrt China and the Soviet Union which had ™ 

Leessions at the eepense of China befote it entered rhe w ar ap 
Japan. In this respect, apart from the circumstances of 'Iji ’ 

WM to the interest of both the Soviet Union and the atinese 
munist Party. vi«v%ing the btter as an instrument of 
munism. to focus attention on the United States as an imperia po 
and as China's “enemy number one.” iTnlted 

In view of the existing «tuarion, the sole advantage to t e 
States Mhich could have been anticipated from recognition would w 
been the access to Chinese opinion which would have 
the diplomatic and consular representation normally cstablishc r 
rocally after recognition. This, if secured, would have put t e ^ 
States in a position to attempt to dissociate its policies and acuons r^^^ 
the charge of imperialism, and thus to remove the barrier to m 
friendly relations. As a consc<iuencc, the dependence of China on t 
Soviet Union might have been lessened and its independence hare u ^ 
mately been established; provided always that American policy a 
continued to be directed toward independence rather than towar a 
choice between dependence on the United States or on the Sosne* 
Union. Any attempt to win this advantage through recognition w«. 
however, precluded because of the reaction in the United States to t ^ 
treatment accorded in China to American consular and diplomanc 
representatives, to American Marines in Peiping, and to American mis 
sionaries and businessmen throughout the country. Public opinion m 
the United States became sufficiently aroused so that it was politicallj 
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dangerous for the Truman Administration even to contemplate recog- 
nition, in advance of clear evidence of a changed attitude on the part 
of the People’s Government, and, in turn, of Chinese opinion. 

That recognition would not have won this advantage in any event 
was shown in the reaction of the People’s Government to British recog- 
nition and to that of Yugoslavia. Neither found it possible to establish 
normal conditions of relationship with Communist China after recog- 
nition because of a lack of reciprocity on the part of the People’s 
Government. The reasons n'ere different but the consequences were 
the same. The response of China to recognition was in terms of na- 
tional policy as clearly as recognition was extended or withheld be- 
cause of policy considerations. The Communist nature of the regime and 
its relations with the Soviet Union as a Communist state, to be sure, 
set the direction of its policies; but it was China rather than the United 
States which -willed it so. There would have been no recognition by 
the latter, given the policies followed by China as they affected the 
United States, even had the People’s Government not been in fact a 
government controlled by a Communist Part)\ This however, was ob- 
scured because of the fact that the active hostility to the United States 
expressed by the People’s Government was fundamentally an expres- 
sion of the Cliinese Communist Party. Consequently, nonrecognition 
by Washington was construed in India and elsewhere to mean unwill- 
ingness to deal with a government which in its forms and in its social 
and economic program was unacceptable to the United States. This 
view was widely disseminated throughout Asia. It made new govern- 
ments in Asia suspicious of American purposes in dealing with them. 
It was given substance by the reaction in the United States to the double 
problem of “recognition” and the “containment of Sower power” in 
terms of domestic politics and the ideological issues posed by the spread 
of communism. 


INTERNATIONAL ROLE OF NATIONAL 
COMMUNIST PARTIES 

What was involved in the development of the situation in China, 
from the point of view of the United States, was the same issue which 
had been posed in and after 1947 throughout the world, and which 
gave rise to the Truman Doctrine of “containment.” This question was 
whether or not there was in the changing internal situation in China 
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an independent devcloptncnt which caUed itself Cninmunht. or whether 
there was present the added clement of the expansion of the power of 
the U.S.S.R. into a new area. In these terms, as lone s* could rea^n- 
ably be anticipated that China under the Communist Parn* could l>c 
expected to pursue an independent foreign policy, it could Iw aryued 
that the United States had no si'tal concern with the otucomc of the 


internal struc^glc beyond that of discharging its established obligations 
to China through the medium of the tccni;niicd government. It could 
well have been perceived, and might have l>een if more attention had 
been paid earlier both to Communist doctrine and to the international 
relationships of national Communist parties, that the accepted rutinnil 
Contmunist Parts' funcrionctl as an instnimcnt of Russian foreign 
policy. This was obscured, as far as the initial postwar period was con- 
cerned, by the formal at)obtion of the Comintern in 194J, \siicn Russia 
was dependent on the United States and Rritain for assistance against 
Nazi Germany. Subsetjuently h was obscured for a time by the treat 
between the \ugoslav Communist Part)* and the Cominfonn and the 
Soviet Union. This led to the expression of the view- that Mao Tse* 
tung, as a Chinese Nationalist as well as a Communist, could be ex- 


pected to show a similar independence of the Soviet Union H and as 
the interests of the two states diverged. This expectation was sup* 
ported by the apparent fact that the Chinese Communist Part)' had 
maintained itself against the Kuomintang as a nationally confined move- 
ment. and by its apparent divorce from Communist orthodoxy became 
it based itself on the peasantry rather than on the proletariat. 

A more careful examination would have revealed the continuing 
connection of the Chinese Communist Pam* with the Comintern dur- 
ing the j93o*s and thereafter, and the acceptance finally by the latter 
of the pome of view expressed by Mao with respect to the peasanti)'. 
The reaaion of .Mao to Titohm, funhennore, as well as his consistent 
references to the Chinese Communist Party, in terms of its long-run 
objectives, as Marxist-Uninisl-Stalmbl. should have brought an wrlier 
understanding of the detemunatkm of the part)- to work within the 
iramework of internal, onal communism, and thus its acceptance of 
the pnnciple of world rcvoluUon. This understanding, in view of the 
^amzanonal rclarronships of national Communist parties to the Rus- 
(Bokhevifc) would have brought about an earlier 
woEn^ V probabtKt)' that China under tbe^ Communist Pany 
tiould not show early signs of T.toism (i.e„ of national independence 
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in the det^elopment of its foreign relations), but rather would tie itself 
closely into the Soviet power system in the Kremlin’s contest against 
the United States and the non-Communist A^^est. This probability be- 
came a certainty, however only with the continued cultivation of 
national hostility to the United States after the proclamation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic and Government. From the American side, nonrecogni- 
tion together with the continued support given by the United States 
to the National Government on Formosa, even though the reasons were 
drawn from the Korean ^^^ar, ensured an intensification of the “Hate 
America” campaign in China. Chinese inten^ention in Korea, which 
brought the People’s Government in fact, if not in theoty, into armed 
conflict with the United States, supported and gained support from the 
campaign, and showed a determination to consolidate the Russian ori- 
entation in China’s foreign policy. 


RELATIONS OF COMMUNIST CHINA MaTH THE U.S.S.R. 

Extended negotiations resulted in the signature on Februaty 14, 1950 
of a treaty and agreements which formalized the relations of Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. The treaty became effective with 
the exchange of ratifications on September 30, 1950. 

This Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, of six 
articles, was to be valid for thirty years, and thereafter, unless de- 
nounced by either partj’^ a year in advance, for additional periods of 
five years (Art. 6). Like the first treaty of alliance bettveen China and 
Russia, concluded in 1S96, it was ostensibly directed against only one 
state, Japan, providing in Article i that; 

Both contracting parties undertake jointly to adopt all necessarj’^ measures 
at their disposal for the purpose of preventing the resumption of aggres- 
sion and violation of peace on the part of Japan or any other state that 
may collaborate with Japan directly or indirectly in acts of aggression. In 
the event of one of the contracting parties being attacked by Japan or any 
state allied with it and thus being involved in a state of war, the other 
contracting party shall immediately render military’ and other assistance 
by aU means at its disposal. 

Since the United States played the dominant role in the militaty 
occupation of Japan, and since Japan had been completely disarmed 
and was incapable of attack, this article necessarily must be viewed as 
being actually directed against the United States rather than against 
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Japan Tint fact, however, wax put in the indirect lang^ugc of diplo- 
macy. The article goes on to declare the rcadinexx of the nvo signatories 
“to participate m the spirit of sincere cooperation in all international 
actions aimed at ensuring peace and security throughout the orld and 
to contnhute their full share to the earliest implementation of these 
tasks “ Read against the cstatihshcd Soviet vocahularv of douhlc-talk, 
this must he taken to mean that the tsso states would jointly act against 
the United States, as that country was viewed as the principal harrier 
to the cstahlishmcnt of “peace and sectirity tliroughout the world’* on 
terms acceptable to Moscow. This unwillingness to participate in the 
making of peace, except as the conditions could he prescribed by Mos- 
cow, had been revealed in the response to the attcnipt made in 1^7 
by the United States to bring about the negotiation of a peace treat)' 
with and for Japan, as well as in the negotiations over a German and 
an Austrian treat)-. Nevertheless, the second article of the Sino-Sovlet 
Treaty of 1930 provided: “Both contracting parties undertake in the 
spirit of mutual agreement to bring aliout the earliest conclusion of 
the peace treat)' with Japan jointly or with other p<iwers which were 
Allies dunng the Second World War.” Wither Russia nor China, 
however, accepted the Japanese treaty which was finallv signed and 
ratified by most of the other wanime Allies. 


Beyond this, Communist Qiina and Soviet Russia agreed to consult 
with one another: “in regard to all important international problems 
affecting the common interests of China and the Soviet Union” (Art. 
4). This co-operation and the terms of the alliance were pointed up 
negatively in the provisions of article 3 tlut: “Dch contracting part)- 
undertakes not to conclude any alliance directed acainst the other 
contracting party and not to take part in anv coalition or in any 
actions or measures directed against the other wntracting partv.” 

All of these provisions were designed to fix the position of'aina 
as one of the group of states suppotting the Soviet position in inter- 
national politics. Under existing circumstances the alliance could only 
r preventing China from looking to the United 

r "hkh « was apparent would be 

soiidate the affirmed mutuality of interest: 


«ndemk^ in the spirit of friendship and co- 
and mutual respect Prwaplcs of equality, mutual benefit 

P nanonal sovmignt}' and territorial mtegrity 
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and non-interference in the internal affairs of the other contracting part)% 
to develop and consolidate economic and cultural ties between China and 
the Soviet Union, to render all possible economic assistance and to carr)’’ 
out necessary economic cooperation. (Art. 5) ^ 

In execution of this provision it u'as possible for the Soviet Union to 
send into China numbers of advisers to assist in the cultural consolida- 
tion of the new regime, and technicians to help plan economic recon- 
struction along Communist lines. At that time, however, the Soviet 
Union was not able or was unwilling to give much direct economic 
assistance to China. The principle of mutuality of benefit in any case 
made it possible for the Soviet Union to serve its own interests in set- 
ting the conditions of exchange for such assistance as it was able to give. 

An initial agreement on assistance, concluded at the same time as the 
treaty, did establish a credit for China of U. S. S300 million, with 
interest of only one per cent per annum because of the “extraordinary 
devastation of China as a result of prolonged hostilities on its territor)^” = 
This credit was to be made available over a five-year period in equal 
annual installments. It was to be used to pay for “deliveries from the 
U.S.S.R. of equipment and materials. These were “to include equip- 
ment for electric power stations, metallurgical and engineering plants, 
mining equipment for the extraction of coal and ores, railway and 
other transport equipment, rails and other materials necessar)’- for 
the restoration or development of the national economy of China.” 
(Art. 2) Repayment was to be made in "ten annual installments to 
begin not later than December 31, 1954.” Payment was to be made 
by “deliveries of raw materials, tea, gold and American dollars.” 
Subsequently (April 21, 1950), supplementary trade and barter agree- 
ments were announced. Under the barter agreements, mutuality of 
interest was defined in much the same terms, of supply by China to the 
Soviet Union of raw materials in exchange for industrial equipment. 
“At the same time there was signed a protocol for the supplying by 
the Soviet Union to the People’s Republic of China of industrial equip- 
ment and materials for tlie period 1950-1952 against the credit granted 
under the Sino-Soviet Agreement of February 14, 1950.” ® 

^ The quotations are from the text of the treaty as published in Current Back- 
ground, No. 62, March 5, 1951, “Sino-Soviet Treaty and Agreements," pp. 4-5. 

- Ibid., p. 8. 

^Current Background, No. 62, p. 11. From text of New China News Agency 
(NCNA) press release of April 21, 1950, The preceding quotations are from the 
same issue. 
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The general lines to lie followed in the c»wj>er3tivc desxlopmenf of 
China were imlicated in an agreement announced on March 29. 1950 
proaiding for the fortnationof Joint Stock Pctrolctim and Non-rerrrms 
and Uarc MetaU Ounpaniea to operate in Qiina hut not in the S<nift 
Union. Since such joint tntcrpr»^cs had atreadv heen employed the* 
where by the Sosiet Union i\ instnimcntalitics of economic control, 
there b no reason to conclude that they were dcsioneJ to sene a dif- 
ferent purpose in China. 

ATTiTUttr. or Tin: cmsrsr. communists 

TOWARD Tlin UNITIJi ST ATI S 

At the time when Dimmunbt ascendincx' was established in China 
in and after 1949 there was a widely capresseJ slew that the People's 
Government would not miimam its anti-Ainetiean attitude becau'C it 
could bring about economic change in China, essential to the attain- 
ment of its objectises, onh- with American economic assistance. Rus- 
sia, it was held, eould not. e\-cn with the best of intentions, meet 
China’s requirements for outside aid to lirimi about economic rcliab’ili- 
tation and carrs’ forward with sufllcicnt rapidity the proce%s of indus- 
trialization which ssas essential to solve the problem of the “people's 
livelihood." It was argued that as this was perreised China would be 
forced to mm to the United States as the only cf>untf)‘ in a position 10 
give it the large-scale assistance requited. Tlsis concUisinn was correct 
as far as it went. Put it faded to take into account; ( t ) the willingness 
of the nationalist-minded Chinese to sacnfice rapid economic progress 
on the altar of anti-imperiahsm. and (a) the determination and ability 
of the Chinese Communist Party to move toward its objectives only 
as rapidly as it could do so in complete independence of the “capitalist" 
and thus by Leninist dcfmirion “imperialist’’ M'est. 

The Party’s initial emphasis on agrarian reform enabled it immedi- 
ately to retain its vigor as a rcvolutionarv party without rapid luove- 
industrialization. Tlie atlcgiincc of its peasant supp>rte« 
needed to reij w ithmit American awbtancc. The association 

solidate the Ruomintang with American impcrialbm and 

‘•d w ith the promotion of American “imperialist’’ polii- 
Eaeh contractlni'**^ interests at the etpense of China, gave it internal 
operation and in obey of intemal economic development within limits 
mutu respe vn resources, supplemented by such assistance as the 
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“friendly” and “anti-imperialistic” Soviet Union could render. The 
meagemess of Soviet aid vas e.vplainable in China on the ground of the 
problems, both internal and external, which Russia had to solve by 
utilization in the U.S.S.R. of Russia’s limited or underdeveloped re- 
sources. Ultimately the issue was posed in terms of intentions. The 
intentions of the United States were labelled imperialistic and thus bad; 
therefore acceptance of American aid, although the aid might be neces- 
sart' and great in amount, would be bad. The intentions of the Soviet 
Union were good; therefore bad or limited performance could and 
should be excused. 

To the American this charge of imperialism directed against the 
United States was absurd and the making of it in extremely bad taste. 
Traditionallv, as well as specifically since 1944, United States policy 
had been directed tou'ard the establishment of unitx' in China, and 
posuvar American aid had not been made conditional on special favors 
or rights to be granted to tire United States. Any political conditions 
proposed had been designed to persuade Chiang Kai-shek to end single- 
part)>- monopoly of control through the establishment of partj'- coali- 
tion and the introduction of democracy, to the benefit, it u'as expected, 
of the Chinese people and the world in general.^ 

The benefit to the United States if its objective had been attained 
would have been real, on the assumption that China would, as a result, 
have become stable and thus a stabilizing influence in the Far East; and 
that a democratic China would have been friendly rather than hostile 
to the United States. None of the benefits sought involved the estab- 
lishment of the special position for the United States within China 
which is the end-product of a policy of imperialism. Nevertheless, al- 
though the charge was inconsistent tvith the facts, its reiteration and 
the manipulation of fact to conform to the charge caused the allega- 
tion to be accepted as true and made it possible for this alleged “Amer- 
ican imperialism” to serve as a strong support for the Chinese Com- 
munist Part)', both intemallv and in its foreign relations. This reading 
of the relationship of the United States to the situation in China, fur- 
thermore, had an effect on the relations of the United States with India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. But this attitude, among other considerations, 
also made it impossible reasonably to expect that Communist China 
would foUow an independent national policy toward the Sotdet Union 

^ An accurate statement of United States aims was made by President Truman on 
December 15, 1945, as cited, quoted, and discussed stfpra. Chap. 3. 
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which would lead to a break with the Kremlin over Soviet policy as 
it affected the territorial position of China. 


SOVIET IMPERIAUSM TN POSTWAR CHINA 


Except for that of Japan, Russian imperialism had, during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, presented the greatest threat 
to the territorial integritv’ of Quna. It was because of Russian as well 
as Japanese pressure that Manchuria had heoame the “cockpit of Asia. 
Mongolia had been detached from China as a result of Russian actions 
and policy. And it was Russia alone which offered a threat to con- 
tinued Chinese control of the \-ast area of Sinkiang province. 

In theory, this threat from Russian imperialism to China’s integntj’ 
had been removed m 1919, when the Soviet government renounced all 
rights and interests in China gained by the Tsarist government at the 
expense of China’s sorereignt)' and integrity. At the same time, the 
Soviet government expressed the sympathy of the struggling Russian 
people for the Chinese suffering under the oppression of Western 
imperialism. In fact, however, the Soviet government took advantage 
of every opportunity presented to maintain or to regain the rights re- 
nounced in those peripheral areas where there was a territorial con- 
tact with the Soviet Union. This was certainly true as long as, and to 
the extent that, China was “Nationalist” and not “Communist” in its 


organization and purposes. Thus the Soviet government stipulated, 
as a condition of its belligerency against japan, and thus in support of 
China, that the status quo in Outer Mongolia should be preserved. This 
meant acceptance of the Mongolian Peoples Republic which had been 
established with the assistance of the U.S.SJI- Although Mongolia’s 
status was then viewed by the Chinese as that of autonomy within the 
Chinese state rather than that of independence, the Chinese agreed, in 
an exchange of notes in connection with the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance of 1945, to recognize the independence of 
Mongolia if a plebiscite should conHrm the desire of the people of 
Mongolia for independence. This cxmccssLon, as the American Am- 
baaador at Moscow pointed ou^ went beyond the stipulations of the 
, “ Soviet dominance in Mongolia at the time of the 

plebiscite assured a vote in favor of independence, and independence 
ate effect of confirming Sovrec donunance in and over Mongol*^ 
I hos the Govcmmtm. agaiim Amcricsn advice, accepted in 
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advance the loss of this part of the territor)'^ of the former Chinese 
Empire as a method of ensuring Russian aid to China exclusively 
through the medium of the National Government after the termina- 
tion of the militar)'^ operations of World War II. This was considered 
in 1945 an advantageous bargain since Mongolia u^as not then viewed 
as an integral part of China, and since Chinese control there had pre- 
viously been reduced to the vanishing point as a result of the applica- 
tion first of Tsarist policy after 1911 and then, after 1919, of Soviet 
policy. 

Mfiiile Sinldang province did not figure expressly in the agreements 
entered into in 1945, it had also been an area of Soviet pressure on 
China before as well as after 1945. The territory involved extends to 
Russian Turkestan on the west, Kashmir on the south-west, Tibet 
in the south, Kansu in the east, and Mongolia in the north. Because of 
its remoteness from the center of Chinese authority, increased on ac- 
count of the difficulties of communications, Sinkiang had always en- 
joyed considerable autonomy. It was only under effective Chinese 
control during the periods of strong and effective government in China 
proper. At other times it became a center of revolt, sometimes fo- 
mented by its neighbor, sometimes due to local reactions against Chi- 
nese officialdom. One of these periods of revolt occurred in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. At that time Russian activities in 
Sinkiang brought that country and China almost to the point of war. 
The negotiated settlement embodied in the (unratified) treaty of 
Livadia of 1879 temporarily lost much of the territorj’^ for China. Sub- 
sequently Russia restored most of the ceded territor)S but retained 
extensive privileges of trade and secured an indemnity of 9 million 
rubles. After this time the expression of Tsarist Russian interest was 
mainly economic. This interest was maintained and increased after the 
Russian revolution, the natural outlet for the trade of Sinldang being 
through adjacent Russian territories. 

In 1931, the Governor of Sinkiang entered into a trade agreement with 
the Soviet by which Soviet institutions and nationals were placed upon a 
footing of equality with the Cliinese in respect of customs duties and 
other taxation. It was also provided that the Soviet should send technical 
experts, and should give financial assistance for the development of agri- 
culture and industries, and for the improvement of communications. In 
the following years, Soviet influence increased steadily and in 1934 Soviet 
troops entered Sinkiang, for the purpose of aiding the Governor to 
suppress disorder. It was not until 1942 and 1943, when the Soviet was 
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exening her utmost efforts to mist the Nazi conquest of European Russia 
that the Chinese Nationalists were able to bring Sinkiang under their 
control once more, and that Soviet inOuence waned, until the end of the 
war brought renewed Soviet pressure.* 

By the end of the war, howxvcr, the Soviet government had stated 
to Ouna that: "As for the recent developments in Sinkiang the Soviet 
Government confirms that, as stated in Article V of the Treatj' of 
Friendship and Alliance, it has no intention of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of China.”* 

Despite this pledge, however, the disturbed conditions in China due 
to the Communist attempt to gain power brought about renewed 
Soviet interference in Sinkiang, Since, however, Sinkiang's autonomy 
or independence had not been conceded by the National Govemtnent. 
as had been that of Mongolia, the situation remained open, and pre- 
sented a possible source of friction between Communist China and the 
U.S.S,R. at the time of establishment of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment 

In the readjustment of relations necessitated by the denunciation of 
the Soong-Molotov Treaty and the notes concurrently exchanged in 
• 945 i ^ to the future development of Sino-Soviet relations in Sin* 
Idang was offered with the negotiation and ratification of an agree- 
menc reached in 1950 which provided for the establishment of a Sino- 
Soviet Joint Stock Oil Company and 3 Joint Stock Non-fetrous and 
Rare Metals Company in Sinkbng.’ 

This would seem to indicate a willingness on the part of the People's 
Government to permit economic exploitation of the province within 
forms apparently maintaining Chinese sovereignty and giving the ap- 
pearance of Chinese panicipation in control and direction but in fact 
giving control to the Russians. 


RUSSIA’S RE-ENTRY INTO MANCHURIA 
It was, however, the perennial question of Manchuria (Chinas 
JNonheastem Provinces) which seemed to offer the most serious ob- 
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Stacie to friendly relations bet^^■een Communist China, playing the tune 
of nationalism, and the Soviet Union. One resert^ation to the 1919 
renunciation of Tsarist Russian imperialist rights and privileges in 
China had been with respect to the Chinese Eastern Railway which 
connects Soviet territories in the west and east across northern Man- 
churia. The Chinese Nationalists' attempt to dispossess Russia in 1929 
had been prevented by force. The Japanese had, however, developed 
sufficient power in Manchuria to compel the sale of the Chinese East- 
ern to Manchukuo, thus liquidating Russian rights and interests first 
acquired by the “imperialist” Tsarist government, but clung to by the 
“anti-imperialist” Soviet government. 

As the Sonet Union bargained its way into the Pacific War at the 
Yalta Conference, its price was the transfer to it of substantially the 
Russian rights and interests lost to Japan as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese war. This was justified theoretically as an application of the 
Cairo Conference formula under which Japan was to lose all that it 
had gained by military aggression. Thus Article 2 of the Yalta Agree- 
ment read; 

The former rights of Russia violated fay the treacherous attack of Japan 
in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 

(a) the southern part of Saghalin as well as aU of the islands adjacent 
to it shall be restored to the Sonet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the pre- 
eminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and 
the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. restored. 

(c) The Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South iManchurian Rail- 
road, which provides an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly operated bj"^ the 
establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interest of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and 
that China shall retain full sovereignt)- in Manchuria.® 

This re-entr}- of Russia into Manchuria, agreed to in general terms 
by the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union at Yalta, was ac- 
cepted by China and the terms given more specific meaning in the notes 
of August 14, 1945, exchanged in connection with the Soong-Molotov 
treaty. The railway and port concessions were to run for thirty' years 
and were to be administered under arrangements which made China 
distinctly the junior partner. 

As already noted, the circumstances of the tvar enabled the SoUet 
® Ckiva White Paper, pp. 115-14. 
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armies to occupy all of Manchuria in very short order, and with a 
minimum expenditure of manpower and materiel. This put the Rus- 
sian command in a position to remove from Manchuria, as war boot)', 
and without any accounting for reparations purposes, virtually all 
the capital plant constructed by Japan sshich could conceivably have 
use in Russia for purposes of rehabilitation and reconstruction. Thus 
the principal Chinese industrial Iwsc relied upon by the National Gov- 
ernment for China’s own economic rehabilitation was virtually elim- 
inated for immediate use. 

By the time of proclamation and recrignition by the U.S.S.R. of 
the People’s Republic in October. 14)49. Manchuria had been brought 
under control of the Chinese Communist Party. That control w'as 
qualified, however, in two ways. The first was the continued main- 
tenance of the Russian porition in Manchuria as given legal definition 
by agreement with the National Government of China. The second 
was to be found in the fact that many of the Chinese Communists 
brought into positions of administrative auihoritj* in Manchuria had 
a histor)' of closer relationship to the Russian Communist Part)", and 
thus to the Soviet Government, than of party service within China 
during the Yenan period. Thus it was mirially questionable as to 
whether they would be more readilv uiilizable by Stalin or by Mao 
Tse-tung for purposes of rule in Manchuria and within the part)' 
China itself. 

The total situation in relation to Manchuria, consequently, made it 
the touchstone of relationship benscen the U.S.S.R. and the Peoples 
Republic of Chinx For that reason the Manchurian question was taken 
up in connection with the negotiation of the Treatj’ of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance of Februatv 14, 1950, which replaced 
the Soong-Molotov treaty of 194$, previously denounced by the Chi- 
nese Communists. The Manchurian agreements of the same date were 
premised on the view that the situation as of 1945 had been funda- 
mentally changed: first by the defeat of “imperialist” Japan', and sec- 
ond by the substitution for the “reactionarv* Kuomintang Govern- 
ment” of a Communist regime which had not only unified China but 
also “has carried out a policy of friendship and co-operation with the 
Soviet Union and has proved its abiUrir to defend the national inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China and the national honor and 
dignity of the Chinese people.” In new of th'is change in the situa- 
tion, the Soviet Union agreed to the transfer to China, without com- 
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pensarion, of Soviet interests in the “Changchun” (formerly Chinese 
Eastern) Railway and in Port Arthur “immediately on the conclusion 
of the peace treat)’' with Japan, but not later than the end of 1952.” ® 
As to Dairen, Article 3 of the 1950 agreement prox-ided: 

Both contracting powers agree that the question of Dairen harbor be 
further considered on the conclusion of a peace treat)’ with Japan. As 
regards the administration of Dairen, it fully belongs to the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. All the propert)’ in Dairen now pro- 
visionally administered bv or leased to the Soviet Union shall be taken 
over by the Government of the People’s Republic of China. To cari)’ out 
the transfer of the aforementioned propert)', the Governments of China 
and the Soviet Union will appoint three representatives each to form a 
joint commission which, within three montlis after the present agreement 
comes into effect, shall draw up concrete measures for the transfer of the 
propert)'; and these measures shall be fully carried out in the course of 
1950 after their approval by the Governments of both countries upon the 
proposal of the joint commission. 

Only the effective execution of these agreements, not merely their 
signature, would indicate an intention on the part of the Soviet Union 
to treat Cliina in reality as an ally. The inability of the Chinese to 
secure representation at the San Francisco Conference on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, and the refusal of the Soviet Government to accept the 
treaty there opened to signature, immediately raised a question as to 
Soviet intentions with respect to Aianchuria. This question was an- 
swered in the arrangements negotiated in Moscow in 1952 by Chou 
En-lai, Communist China’s Premier and Foreign Minister for the execu- 
tion of the 1950 agreements at the end of 1952. 


CHINA, NORTH KOREA, AND THE U.S.S.R. 

The alliance of Communist China and the U.S.S.R. in the Far East 
Was cemented by the militar)’ struggle resulting from the North 
Korean invasion of South Korea six months after its conclusion. The 
cement further hardened as a consequence of China s interx’ention in 
the Korean War. That inten’ention did not, to be sure, have the con- 
sequence of draxving the Soviet Union into militaty operations in 
Korea in support of China. This was made unnecessary because China 
initially claimed that its forces in Korea were “volunteers” who were 

® For text of the Agreement on the railway and concerning the future of Port 
Arthur and Dairen, 'Ctnrem Backgrotmd, No. 62. 
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assisting the North Koreans to defend themselves against South Korean 
and United Nations aggression. Titus, as the situation svas fictional- 
ized hv the Chinese, it was Ntmh Korea, uhether aided only hy Chi- 
nese Communists or by tiie People'-, Government, which was involved 
in war with the United States and the United Nations. 

In any case, as long as the war was localized to Korea, the terms of 
the alliance made unnecessary Soviet intervention in support of China. 
Strictly, or even reasonably construed, it would talce an attack on Chi- 
nese territorj’ to make automatically operative for Russia the stipulation 
of the treaty that it should “immediately render niiUtary and other 
assistance by all means at its disposal." Tven in that event, the Soviet 
government would he free to decide whether or not the tenns of the 
United States-Japan Security Agreement constituted an alliance, and 
thus required it to give military support to China, since the Sino- 
Soviet Treat)' of Alliance stipulated for immediate militarv’ assistance 
only “in the event of one of the parties l>cing attacked by Japan or 
any state allied with it and thus being invoh ed in a state of w ar." The 
last proviso must be viewed as further enlatging Russia’s freedom of 
decision, since anacks on China might be of such a nature as not to 
be held to create a “state of war.” UTiat miuht happen, however, Is 
purely speculative. The fact is that the alliance was not. by its terms, 
made operative in a war localized to territories beyond the limits of 
the signatoc)' states. Without its application, nevertheless, there vvas 
undertaken the supply of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
by the So\iet Government to a friendly China which found itself en- 
gaged in militarv- operations beyond its borders. 

Peiping s intervention in the Korean war was a major development 
in Communist China’s foreign rebtions. Tlic intervention had a num- 
ber of important consequences. One of these was the enhancement 
of the position of China within the all'iance with the Soviet Union in 
re ation to Asian affairs. Another vvas the erection of a further barrier 


to entrance into the family of nations through recotjnttion and through 
rep acement of the National Government in the United Nations be- 
cause of the formal acceptance of Communist China’s intervention as 
ggression. This made posriWc the establishment of enforceable limi- 
ons on trade with the states which had recognized the Peiping gov- 
appredably more difficult for a'ina to 
Its position with such states as Japan, in need of access to the 
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China marker, by negoriating suitable trade agreements. On the other 
hand, the desire for trade M-ith China produced as much difficulty for 
the United States in its relations with its associates as it did for China 
itself. 

After the fighting in Korea came to an end wth the institution of 
truce negotiations, China undertook actively to enlarge its trade rela- 
tions outside the Communist bloc. In 1953 it was able to negotiate an 
agreement with British private traders for a two-way exchange of 
goods to the value of about £ 1 ^ million sterling, and an essentially 
barter agreement with France for an exchange of commodities to the 
value of some 12 billion francs on each side. In 1954 (April 22) Burma 
and China signed a trade agreement providing for the exchange of 
specified commodities, with payments to be made in sterling. And in 
the last months of 1954 and during 1955 serious efforts were made to use 
the possibility of extended trade as an enticement to Japan to re-establish 
friendly relations on terms satisfactoty to China. 

Finally, since it raised questions of foreign relations, reference must 
be made to the re-establishment of Chinese authority over Tibet. This 
led to exchanges with the Indian government which initially ques- 
tioned Peiping’s right to viev' Tibet as a part of China. Negotiations 
were carried on between the two governments over the question until 
agreement V'as reached on April 29, 1954- By this agreement India 
agreed: (i) to view Tibet as a “region of China ; (2) to withdraw its 
troops stationed at Yatung and Gyuntse (Indian-held points on the 
trade routes) within six months; and (3) to sell to China all communi- 
cations installations and rest-houses which it operated in Tibet. The 
agreement also stipulated the right of China to establish trade agencies 
in New Delhi, Calcutta, and Kalimpong and of India to establish similar 
agencies in the Tibetan towns of \atung, Gyuntse and Gartok. It fur- 
ther provided that shrines in India and Tibet should be opened to 
pilgrims who would, however, have to follow specified travel routes 
to reach them and conform to the travel regulations agreed upon. This 
agreement which had the effect of resolving the major questions at 
issue in favor of China was to remain in force for eight years. "V^ffiile 
generally favorable to China it had the advantage to India of defining 
the Tibet frontier so as to exclude Chinese claims on Nepal and it was 
accompanied by assurances against the use of Tibetan territoty for 
aggressive purposes. 
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Korea tetween ^Vars 


CHINA, JAPAN, RUSSIA. AND KOREA; 1876-1910 
The Korun question in its contcmporatj' aspect is not a new one 
in the politics of the Far Ease The country' emerged from its long 
seclusion as the result of the negotiation of a treaty stjth Japan 
premised on Korean, independence. This treat)- was concluded despite 
China's claim to suzerainty over the Kingdom of Korea— a relation- 
ship which China asserted to be one of Korean dependence on China 
but not one carrying any Chinese responsibilit)- for the behavior of the 
Korean government. The Japanese treaty was followed (1882) by one 
between the United States and Korea which, although negotiated under 
Chinese auspices, had the effect of re-enforcing the conception of 
Korean independence. The treaty had also the consctjuencc of sug- 
gesting what proved to be an undue reliance by the Korean govern- 
ment on the United States, since the first article not only charted a 
course of perpetual peace between the President of the United States 
and the King of Korea and between American citizens and Korean 
subjects, but went on to state that: “If other powers deal unjustly or 
oppressively with either Government, the other will exert their good 
offices, on being informed of the case, to bring about an amicable ar- 
rangement, thus showing their fnendly feeJings.” ’ 

The Chinese claim to suzeranty was terminated as 3 principal con- 
sequence of the defeat of Oiina by Japan in the first Sino-Japanwe 
"at (1894-95). One of the stipulations of the Treat)- of Shimonoselci 
was that China conceded formally the independence of Korea. The 
r^e. climax of a contest carried on for two decades be- 

^ ' en China and Japan over the issue of independence. During the 
Sum -nJ Oiber Tostm. 
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course of the contest a third part}'— Russia— had attempted to take 
advantage of the situation to introduce its ottm influence into the 
peninsula. Russia continued to offer opposition to Japan after 1895 as 
Japan sought to translate Korean independence of China into depend- 
ence on Japan. Sino-Japanese rivalrv was consequently initially re- 
placed with Russo-Japanese rivalry; with other states, including the 
United States, unwilling or unable to support the Korean government 
against either or both. 

The interest of the European states was centered on China after 
1895, and Korea came within their purview largel}' incidentally in 
relation to their China policies. Thus the Anglo-Japanese agreement of 
190a coupled Korea with China in describing the purpose of the signa- 
tories as being that of maintaining the “independence and territorial 
integrit}'” of those r^^■o states. But at the same time it recogmzed the 
“special interests” of Japan in Korea. 

Russia’s primary interest also was in China and its Manchurian prov- 
inces. Consequently tlie Tsarist government u'as led to agree, in the 
Nishi-Rosen Convention (1S98). not to impede the development of 
Japanese commercial and industrial interests in Korea, thus implicitly 
recognizing Korea as within the Japanese sphere of interest. Failure 
of !^ssia full}’’ to respect this commitment, as well as the fears en- 
gendered in Japan by the projection of Russian military power south- 
ward into Manchuria, caused the Japanese government to prepare for 
tlie war with Russia v’hich was entered upon in 1904- avoid that 
war Japan had sought to reach agreement v^■ith Russia on the basis of 
asserted respect for the independence and territorial integrit}’’ of both 
China and Korea, and on acceptance of the “Open-Door principle in 
both those countries. On this basis, Russia was to recognize Japan s 
special interests in Korea and concede Japan’s right (i) to develop 
those interests further, and (2) to give advice to the Korean go'^em- 
ment in the interest of reform. In return for this recognition of Japan s 
freedom of action in Korea, Japan proposed to recognize Russia’s 
special railway rights in Manchuria and to concede to Russia the same 
right of future development there as that conceded to Japan in Korea. 

The Russian counterproposals left China out of tlie stipulation with 
respect to independence and territorial integrit}'. They left out all 
references designed to restrict the Russian position in Alanchuna. And, 
while conceding the right of Japan to develop its economic interests 
in Korea, the Russian proposals stipulated against fortification on the 
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coasts of Korea so as to rciriovc any menace to freedom of navigation 
in the Korean Straits and to creurt against any use of Korean tcmioty 
for strategic purposes. The Japanese sverc asVed. furthermore, to agttc 
to the erection of Korea nonh of the 39th parallel into a neutral tone. 

The Russians refused to recede from the position defined m these 
counterproposals until too late, with the result that the Japanese un- 
dertook militarv operations to settle the question. The result of the 
uar, as far as Korea ssas concerned, ss-as the acceptance by Kussii ot 
Japan's '‘paramount political, military, and economic interests m 
Korea. This "paramount” position of Japan in Korea had also been 
accepted bv Britain in the tevkion made in 1905 of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement of 190: which extended it into an alliance. TIic United 
States, preoccupied with the immigration problem, with the situation 
in the Philippines, and with Manchuria rather than with Korea, also 
approved Japan's "suicninty" over Korea in an “agreed mcmoratidutn 
negotiated between Secretar.* of War W'iUiam Howard Taft and ?ome 
Minister Katsura and signed on July 19. 1905. 

This executive agteement-it was not a treats* and bound only the Rom®* 
velt administrahon-wis enthusiastiesDy aj^roved by the President. I»e 
had concluded that since America could not prevent Japanese absorption 
of Korea, the next best thing was to tecopnixe the inevitable and seeur® 
something in return.* 

What was secured in return was a disavow al by Japan of “acgtessn ® 
designs on the Philippines.” The withdrawal of the American diplo- 
matic mission at Seoul, on November 14. 1905, then closed the books 
for some time on an)* attempt at fulfillment of the pledge of i8?a to 
exert good offices in behalf of Korea against other posvers dealing *hin- 
justly or oppressively” with that country. The proclamation of a '‘pro- 
tectorate” o»-er Korea after Japan had secured a free hand was followed 
by formal annexation and the organizarion of the country as a Japa- 
nese colony in 1910. This cffecrivcly removed Korea from international 
rivalry until the Japanese empire w*»s liquidated in and after iWf- 

THE PROBLE.M POSED BY KOREA 
Two considerations detemuned that Korea would be an intema- 
iional storm center as it sought to emeigc into the modem world as 

* T. A. Bailey. Dit^omjxic Hater j of the Aoierictn feople {Stw YofV: Apple">o- 
Century.Crofts, 19J0) p. sfis. 



an independent state. These same considerations, somewhat modified 
to he sure, must he borne in mind in the consideration of the position 
of Korea in postwar international and Far Eastern politics. The first is 
its geopolitical position. 1 he Korean peninsula points toward Japan, 
and is separated from the Japanese main islands only by the upwards 
of one hundred miles of the Korean Straits. Thus it represents the readi- 
c.st invasion route to Japan from the Asian continent and of the con- 
tinent from Japan. It is separated from China in Manchuria by the river 
boundary of the Yalu and from China proper by the Yellow Sea. The 
extension of Russia's Far Eastern territories through the acquisition 
from China of the Maritime Province ( the area to the northeast, above 
the Sea of Japan) in i860, brought Russia into territorial contact with 
Korea. Thus these three states each had an inevitable interest in Korea 
because of geographical relarion.ship. From this point of view, never- 
theless. Korea would have been in a strong position to assert the right 
to an independent development as a buffer state between the three if 
It had not been for the second consideration, which came from the 
internal situation in the countrv. 

What must be kept in mind is that Korean politics during the period 
of “independence” xvas marlccd bv bitter factional struggles for power. 
This, coupled with bad economic conditions which brought about 
local riots, created the conditions of internal disorder and weakness 
most readily exploitable by external forces. Thus before 1895 Japan 
both stimulated and gave its support to one faction and China to an- 
other-, while Russia and Japan aligned themselves against each other 
in support of contending internal factions after 1895. If there had been 
complete internal political unitv, and general satisfaction with the u.ses 
made of power by those in control of the machinery of government, 
there would have been !e.ss excuse offered for foreign intervention and 
greater abilirv to withstand it. While tliis must he recognized, it may 
also be conceded that an intervening state may act without an excuse. 

Acquiescence by all other .states in the control of Korea by Japan 
after 1910 withdrew the country' from international rivalrj\ At the 
same time the controlling power was enabled, v'ithout external inter- 
ference, to prevent internal dissatisfaction with economic conditions 
from effectively e.xprcssing itself or being given factional organization. 
Thus internal unity was imposed in Korea by Japan from 1910 to 1945, 
and during the same period the country ceased to be a problem in 
international relations. 
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JAPANESC RULE OF KOREA: 19:0-45 
It did not follow from this that gcntral satisfaction with Japanese 
rule existed. While Japan unquestionablv developed the country eco- 
nomically. the development was planned tn sen’c the interests of Japan 
and the Japanese rather than the needs of the Korean people, w ho w ere 
exploited economicallv and kept in a condition of political subjection- 
The people were denied the experience and advantage which might 
have been gained through participation in either administration in gov- 
ernment or m management of the economy of tlie country. They were 
not only denied this association with political and economic manage- 
ment but were also subjected to a poliev designed to bring about a 
loss of their cultural identitv- This took the form of forcible introduc- 
tion of the Japanese language at the expense of the Korean; the sup- 
pression of Korean literature and of Korean cultural institutions; the 
expropriation and sale, mostly to Japanese settlers, of a large patt of 
the public lands which had been of common use to the people; the forced 
sale of much of the best privatelv owned property, with the conse- 
quent migration, especially into AlanchurU, of the people whose lands 
had been taken; the repression of speech and suppression of Korean 
publications; and the exhibition of much actual brutality in dealing 
with the people. Funds made available for elementary’ education were 
almost equally divided between the i per cent Japanese and the 98 
per cent Korean parts of the population. The schools established for 
Koreans, furthermore, were designed to make them good subjects of 
Japan at the expense of continued awareness of their separate Korean 
culture. 

This policy, as much as the exploitation of the country in Japans 
interest, produced an attitude of revolt which took the form of pas- 
sive resistance and an appeal to the Paris Conference in 1919. Although 
this revolc was ruthlessly suppressed by Japan, it had nvo consequences. 
One was a modification of Japanese policy. The second was the en- 
largement of the number of Koreans in exile who kept alive the idea 
of Korean independence among the Koreans who had emigrated for 
wonomic reasons. These groups W'cre to be found in Manchurb and 
China m the Russian Far East, and in the United States. 

5 Japans policy became geared to unlimited continental expansion, 
toe unified Korean economy was planned more and more by Japan in 
ppcmentary terms to its own war economy and as a link be- 
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rvveen Japan and Manchuria as that area was utilized under Japanese 
militar)^ auspices. Thus it A\’as in the 1930’s that a primarj'^ emphasis was 
put on the development of hydroelectric power, on mineral exploita- 
tion, and on the creation of plant capacity in Korea itself for the proc- 
essing of the mineral resources of the countrj^ This development 
occurred in northern rather than southern Korea, which remained essen- 
tially agricultural and commercial. In this respect, the two parts of the 
country were completely interdependent, each being economically 
dependent on the other. But the nature of the war developmnt of the 
Korean economy also established a measure of interdependence of 
Manchuria and northern Korea, most marked in terms of power for 
industrial purposes. 

KOREAN NATIONALISM DURING WORLD WAR H 

On the political side, the Second World War stimulated Korean 
nationalism by holding out the prospect, if Japan should be defeated, 
of the re-establishment of independence. This prospect gave importance 
to the “overseas” Koreans; to the relationships to one another of vari- 
ous groups of leaders; and to the relationship of each of these groups 
to the governments at war with Japan and Germany. The peculiar- 
ities of the Soviet relationship to the Far Eastern and Pacific side of 
World War II put the Koreans in the U.S.S.R. beyond the possi- 
bility of negotiation and agreement with those in China and the 
United States, There is not available sufficient evidence to warrant final 
conclusions as to the precise relationship of the Koreans in the Russian 
Far East with the Soviet Government- That the Soviet government was 
aware of their existence and potential usefulness, however, u-as shown 
in its ability quickly to introduce Korean Communists into its zone 
of occupation in Korea and put them in a position to assume control 
in place of the Japanese after V-J Day. 

The Korean e.xiles in China and the United States had maintained 
a form of relationship after 1919. In connection with the passive re- 
sistance movement of that year, there had been proclaimed a Korean 
Provisional Government which, when the internal resistance movement 
had been suppressed, transferred itself to the International Settlement 
at Shanghai. There it 

had maintained its precarious existence until it made arrangements with 

the Chinese Government to remove itself to Nanking and later to Chung- 
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When Dt. Syngman Rhee, * "Xv to seeking 
Japan, estabUshed himself in the h, ,„ carry «h 

ALrican snpport tor Korean ”X the effect of 

him the authonty of the Provis.onal ' y recog- 

rhis move was to create tsvo separate overseas gronps seekmg 

"Te Koreans ,„ the United States had J ton 
nnofScial encouragement 'mm the UnneJ 5^^,^ 

of sympathy from a few officials. On • to 

government, again aside from a very ew m ‘t* ^d of 

Lncem itse/seriously with the Korean q»« ™ Con- 

,,4;. Even after the comminnen. had J",;* « „ 1 „. 

ference (November ti-ad. iM)) to establish respon- 

dependent Korea, there was revealed no intention P 

sibilities in the implementation of the “"I'"''"'?' among the 
ending Japanese control. There were factional ' „,,s 
Koreans in the United States which needed ' ,he rela- 

to be unity at the end of the war. It was a o asse Qj^^ccVing 

tionships between the Korean Provisional Government a h B 
and the Korean leadership in the United States J,-,o»s 

' fined in anticipation of the return of both groups of 0"® to P 
of authonty in Korea if and as it became indepen ent. i _ 

had been carried very far by the time of the benveen 

had any dear-cut and organized relationslrip been ^ .em- 

the overseas Koreans and the American, Qnnese, nnection 

ments. The closest approximation of this was the unomci co 
existing at Chungking between the Chinese government and 
reans calling themselves a Prfjvisional Government. retical 

None of these exiled leaders had had any except a purelj t eo 
connection with government and administration, except as y 
practically experienced, at the rccdving end, the strong-arm ^ 

methods of police administration of public order. They might, 
ever, have been somewhat better prepared for the exercise o resp 

> George M. McCune and Anhur L Grey, Korea Today (Cambridge. H 
Univ. Press, :95o), p. 41. 
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sibility and power, if it was to be given them, if the governments allied 
in the war against Japan had, even as late as the period after the Cairo 
Declaration, required them to adjust their differences and aided them 
in organizing a Govemment-in-Exile. Such a government might there- 
upon have been assisted in planning and preparing for the government 
of Korea in place of the Japanese. This would have been possible only 
if the United States had exerted a sti'ong leadership in that direction. 
Such positive leadersiiip was not exerted. 

One argument against the institution of such a positive program by 
the United States was that it would not be democratic and would be 
interventionist, since it might readily have necessitated choice among 
those Koreans contending for leadership and even the imposition of 
American views as to the qualities of leadership and as to planning for 
Korea’s future. Another objection to such action was that it might 
necessitate a premature commitment to immediate independence and 
thus carry the definition of Allied policy beyond the area of agree- 
ment reached at Cairo. The Korean exiles did institute such pressures 
as they could to get a definition of the meaning of the phrase “in due 
course.” They naturally wanted to commit the Allied powers to un- 
qualified independence at the end of the war rather than to an inde- 
terminate period of tutelage through some form of mandatory or 
trustee administration. Conclusions reached as to the experience, or 
inexperience, of the Koreans in self-government, as well as uncer- 
tainty over the conditions which would exist at the end of the war, 
apparently caused the United States and Britain to avoid commitment 
beyond the phraseology of the Cairo Declaration. 

One thing which made for uncertainty in Washington was lack of 
adequate information as to conditions within Korea and the attitude of 
the Korean people toward the groups of exiles. Under the circum- 
stances of Japanese rule the contacts between the exiled leadership 
and the people in Korea had been limited. It was possible that there 
was an internal leadership which would contest the claims of right to 
exercise authority by those who had long been divorced from intimate 
contact with the people in the country which was to become inde- 
pendent “in due course.” As Acting Secretar)'- of State Grew put it 
in a press release of June 8, 1945, commitment to the Korean Pro- 
visional Government might “tend to compromise the right of the 
Korean people to choose the ultimate form and personnel of the gov- 
ernment which they may wish to establish.” 
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One clarifjnng step had been uVen before the Japanese surrender. 

At Yalta, President Roosevelt and Generalissimo Stalin had agreed in- 
formally that Korea should win its independence and that if a transition 
period were necessary, a trusteeship should be established. For fortj’ years 
Korea had been exploited hy Japan. The Japanese had permitted few 
Koreans to secure an education and had made it difficult for them to 
obtain important positions in trade and industry that would have given 
them administrative experience. As a result, there was some question 
whether the people were sufficiently trained to assume the responsibilities 
of government immediately.* 

This associated the U.SS.R. indirectly with the commitment to 
ultimate independence of the Cairo Declaration. It also revealed, al- 
though not publicly, the ununllingness of the American government 
to commit itself to immediate independence. And it at least developed 
a line of reasoning supporting that conclusion. The conclusion itself 
set up an obstacle to the prior preparation, outside of Korea, of the 
exiles to enable them to assume responsibility’ for the immediate in- 
auguration of self-government at the end of the war. 


ZONAL DIVISION FOR SURRENTJER PURPOSES 
The formal and public adherence of Russia to the Cairo Declaration 
came early in 1945 at the Potsdam Conference. Preoccupation at Pots- 
dam with the German problem and with arrancemenis for the early 
temunation of the war with Japan, however, precluded any serious 
consideration of the question of Korea beyond the Russian acceptance 
of previously defined Allied policy. Further consideration of the 
^hncal aspects of the problem was postponed until the Moscow 
Conference of December, 1945. By that time the situation had been com- 
plicated by the ^vision of Korea at the jStls parallel into two occup- 
tion tones, the northern one under Rusrian militars’ control and the 
southern under American. The Ime of demarcation was intended to 
"sponsibilitv between the U. S. and the 
for carry-ing out the Japanese surrender. Thus the division 
u V* initially made in tcims of the military situation and to 
oprfM theUto,i„.do„ Ot The 

ha h«„ a, folio,.,-. 

.Mcole' iM7> P- »'■ 
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^^''hen Jnpan surrendered on August 14, 1945, Russian forces had already 
landed in northeast Korea and were rapidly moving southward. By 
agreement with the United States, however, the Soviet Union consented 
to the terms of surrender, wliich called for a division of Korea at the 
58th parallel for the purpose of accepting the surrender of Japanese forces 
in Korea. On September 8, American forces landed in Korea. By that 

time. Soviet forces had already spread over most of their northern zone 

The Russians had overrun much of Korea by force of arms. The Japanese 
sabotaged mines and factories in the path of the approaching enemy. They 
fled to the south in large numbers, much preferring to await the arrival 
of the forces of their military foe of the past four years to li\'ing in the 
shadow of the stern authorin’ of a traditional enemy for nvo generations. 
The atmosphere benveen rhe Japanese and the occupying forces in the 
north was one of enmin'. In the south the Japanese assumed an attitude 
of guileless cooperation toward the occupying authorities. 

By the time of the arrival of American forces in Korea the Koreans 
themselves had begun to assume governmental power in place of the 
Japanese. Local committees had been set up throughout the countiy 
to presen'c order. These committees were formed with the sanction 
of the Russian forces of occupation in the northern zone. The Soviet 
Command also established, on August 25, 1945, what was called The 
E.\ecutive Committee of the Korean People to which it transferred the 
administrative powers of the Japanese government, thus installing the 
Korean revolutionists in nominal control. The committee thereupon 
immediately expropriated and nationalized Japanese propert)^ The 
anti-Japanese revolutionary’ leaders at Seoul had initiated the estab- 
lishment of these local committees throughout the entire country’. 
They’ also took steps to bring into being a congress of a national repre- 
sentative character. This congress, on September 6, proclaimed the 
establishment of The People’s Republic of Korea. The People’s Re- 
public was thus in being v'hen the American forces arrived. It ■u’as 
nor, however, accepted by’ the American commander as a government 
to be supported and utilized in the accomplishment of his primary’ 
mission of replacement of Japanese authority’ and power in the south- 
ern zone. 

In the absence of American personnel qualified to administer the 
country’ in place of the Japanese, the immediate alternative to opera- 
tion tlirough the People’s Republic seemed to be the retention of 
Japanese in government positions in Korea while the occupants in- 
vestigated the qualifications of Koreans for administrative work. To 
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the Koreans this presented no change from the status rjuo ante the 
Japanese surrender in tiic American zone, and seemed unncccssarj' since 
Koreans had been permitted to replace Japanese in the Russian zone. 
The widespread objection to the retention of the Japanese brought 
about a fairly rapid change of American policy in this respect. A sj's* 
m of mihtar)- government \\ as instituted, w ith Koreans, st licre anil- 
able and technically riualificd, and American militarj' government 
personnel, replacing Japanese in administrative posts. By the end o! 
Januara,’, 1946, consequently, stime iia Japanese remained of the 70,000 
holding government positions when the American occupation forces 
arrived. Xevcrthcless the government in southern Korea was American 
rather than Korean m outward appearance as «ell as in the reality of 
power, while government in the northern zone \vas Korean in outsvard 
appearance, although Russian from the point of siew of effective 
power. 

The difference in political development in the two zones may prop- 
erly be ascribed to the fact that the first internal development of gov- 
ernment was revolutionarv and thus amenable to Russian direction 


through Korean Communist Party leaden who, from exile, had been 
able to maintain some contact with the internal anti-Japanese leader- 
ship. In the American zone the internal leadership was suspect until 
greater familiarir)' could be gained with its personnel, and until dis- 
tinctions could be made between those who were revolutionary in 
social and economic terms and those who were nationalist revolu- 
tionaries. Those upon whom reliance was immediately placed by the 
American Command were the wealthier Koreans, and especially those 
w 0 could speak English, and thus those with whom there could be 
irect communication. In this group were included, as lime went on. 
those who in exile, had professed to speak in the name of the Korean 
people, and w ho w ere brought back from China and the United Sutes 
m p a\ ea ing roles in the ultiimte establishment of an independent 
Korea. A well-know n leader of the -oxxrseas Koreans ” Dr. Synffman 
Khee, when he was repatriated from the United States, came to be 
of the r%htist elements in southern Korea, al- 
^ * oierseas Provisional Government was refused even tem- 
®‘^oeptance. The fcadeis of the People’s Republic consolidated 
twefnT]^ differences in political complexion be* 

soliditv- rn southern zones served to give political 

^ a division originally instituted solely for military’ purposes. 
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THE 1945 MOSCOW AGREEMENTS 

Since power in Korea rested with the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the future covtrse of Korean development needed to be charted 
by agreement bettveen those two powers, even though they were them- 
selves agents of the wartime United Nations. The futvrre was forecast 
in the initial inability of the Soviet and American commands in Korea 
to reach agreement on the conditions of purely local intercourse be- 
tween the two zones. This, coupled with the general situation, caused 
the question of Korea, to be placed on the agenda of the Moscow 
Conference of December, 1945. At this conference the United States 
delegation proposed 

the establishment of a Joint Soviet-American Commission to unify the 
administration of such matters as currency, trade and transportation, tele- 
communications, electric power distribution, coastal shipping, and so on. 
It also proposed that a four-power trusteeship be established which would 
endure for no longer period than necessary to allow the Koreans to form 
an independent, representative, and effective government. The United 
States, however, accepted a Soviet proposal for a Joint Commission on 
urgent problems of economic unification, the establishment of a provisional 
government and a four-power trusteeship to last for five years.” 

It was left to the two commands in Korea to agree on the conditions 
of application of this decision. 

A joint conference of the two commands failed to agree on the 
adminisU'ative and economic unification of the two zones through a 
modification of the barriers which had been erected. Similarly, at- 
tempts made during 1946 by the Joint Commission, which u'as estab- 
lished in March, to reach agreement on the conditions of consultation 
Avith Korean parties, and on the method of constituting a provisional 
government for all of Korea, were a failure. Since the general Korean 
demand was for independence, there had been a A\'idespread unfavor- 
able reaction by all of the Korean parties, except the Communist, to 
the idea of trusteeship as formulated at Moscow. The Soviet members 
of the Joint Commission held that only those parries should be con- 
sulted which had shown a willingness to accept freely and fully the 
Moscow decisions. The American members were not willing to accept 
this view, which would have restricted consultation to a minority of 
the Korean people. 

^ Byrnes, op. cit., p. jij. 
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The same hnpasse was reached when the Joint Commission resumed 
Its sessions in May, 1947. After the Soviet government had rejected 
an American proposal of August 27, 1947. (which was accepted by 
Britain and China) that “the four powers adhering to the Moscow 
Agreement meet to consider how that agreement may he speedily 
carried our,” the United States took the rpiestion of Korean independ- 
ence to the United Nations, hnnging it before the second regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. At that rime, through its representatives 
on the joint Commission, the Soviet government proposed the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the roilitaiy forces of the occupying powers, 
ostensibly to permit the Koreans to organize their own government 
without outside assistance. This proposal was not acceptable to the 
United States, which apparently felt that such action would lead to an 
extension of Commurnst, and thus Soviet, control over the southern 
zone from the northern. U was also rejected by the General Assembly 
at its 1947 session. The reasons for such rejection must be sought in 
conditions as thej’ had developed in the two zones. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHERN ZONE 

By *947 Soviet Korean Command had organized the northern zone 
under a Korean regime which it had cveiy reason to believe was fitmlj' 
attached to the Soviet system and which would consequently respond 
to Russian policy direction in both internal and external relations. Tak- 
ing over the local comnuttces which sprang up after the Japanese 
surrender and co-ordinating them under the Provisional People’s Com- 
mittee for North Korea, the Russians ga\-e political positions to Ko- 
reans who were oriented toward the Sosict Union. The regime set 
up by the Russians was designed to create the impression that the 
Korean leaders had more than nominal control in the North Korean 
government. This contrasted xsith the American policy of exercising 
control directly and of selecting Korean personnel to fill in below, 
^e Russian militarj- control of the zone as well as the Russian selec- 
tion of personnel, ensured that this interim government would exercise 
po^r acceptably to the Soviet government. 

The northern regime was put on an elective basis during 1946. when 
roembere of prosnncial. municipal and vfllage committees were voted 
into office. For election purposes the authorized parties were amal- 
gamate into the Korean National Democratic Front, participated in 
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and led by the Labor Part)’', which had previously called itself the 
Communist Part)’". This part)’- coalition polled 97 per cent of the 99.6 
per cent of the registered voters who cast ballots in the election. One- 
fifth of the membership of these provincial, municipal, and counti)’- 
committees were then elected by the committees to serve in a Con- 
vention of People’s Committees, which met at the northern capital, 
Pyong-yang, February 17-22, 1947. Serving as a constituent assembly, 
the convention ratified all legislation previously enacted by the Interim 
Committee, adopted a national economic plan, and established a system 
of government for North Korea. 

The government was topped by a People’s Assembly, which con- 
tinued to be based upon the elected committees. It was to meet every 
two years, its first meeting being held February 21-22, 1947, immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the convention. The Assembly then 
elected the members of the Presidium of eleven which exercised power 
between its sessions. At that time it also selected the members of the 
Supreme Court and of the People’s Committee which was to exercise 
the executive power. Tiie chairman of the Presidium and sixteen of 
the twenty-two members of the People’s Committee, including the 
chairman, Kim Il-sung, came from the labor (Communist) Party. 

The s)’stem as organized conformed closely to the method of or- 
ganization of The People’s Democratic Dictatorship advocated by 
Mao Tse-tung and established in China two years later. The other 
parties were drawn together in a coalition with the Communist Party 
under conditions which ensured Communist Party dominance. ’WTien, 
in northern Korea, the other parties expressed dissatisfaction, dissatis- 
fied leaders were liable to the purge. Thus the “dominant Labor (Com- 
munist) Party exercised almost complete control of the political scene, 
guided with care by Soviet advisers.”^ 

This development enabled the Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotov, to 
make the following defense of Soviet policy: 

As regards northern Korea, considerable progress had been achieved in 
the field of democratization as well as in restoring the national economy 
and culture since Japan’s surrender. Broad democratic reforms assuring 
political liberties and raising the living standard of the population have 
been carried through. I am referring primarily to the inauguration of 
general suffrage; the law on equal rights of women; the establishment of 
local bodies of power and of the People’s Committee of northern Korea 


" McCune and Grey, op. ch., p. 178. 
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on the basis of free democratic elections; the land reform, as a result of 
which 715.000 landless farmers and small holders were given more than 
1.000,000 hectares of land free of charge which had previously been the 
properu’ of Japanese colonaers and their accomplices in Korea; the 
nationalization of former Japanese indnnry; the law on the etght-herar 
working day. safety of labor and sodal insurance; the reform of 
education, as a result of which the Korean language has been reinstated 
in the schools, the school network eatended and the enrollment of students 
enlarged, etc.* 


With the northern zone controlled by a party and govemmmt 
which could be relied upon to take its direction from Moscow, Russun 
troops could be withdrawn without fear of loss of control, pros'ided 
this government could support its authority in Korth Korea against 
possible internal opposition or external attack. 

In this respect the withdrawal of Russian troops could be propo^ 
safely in 1947 because of the early organization of a militat)’ police 
force-the Korean People’s militia-which by the end of March, 1947 * 
had been developed into an army with an estimated strength of at 
least lao.ooo to 150,000 men, and which some estimates put a* 
as 500,000. This force had been supplied with military ecjuipment taken 
over from the Japanese upon their surrender; it had been thoroughly 
indoctrinated by the Russians; and it had been given systematic tniji" 
tary training. It was, consequently, as reliable, from the Communist 
point of view, as was the government. In contrast, the consiabulatx 
otgai^d in the American zone was reported to total 26.000 men. 
This contrast is significant because a primary interest of the Koreans, 
both north and south of the j8th parallel, was in unification as well as 
in independence, while, from the international point of view, as we! 
as from that of internal politics, unification raised a question of ad- 
vancement or contraction of Soviet as against American power and 
influence. Under the circumstances there was reason to believe that 
1^ American troops were withdrawn from South Korea, even though 
Russian troops were simuluneously evacuated from the northern zone. 
Je withdratval would be followed by a unification imposed by the 
North Korean government by force or the threat of force. This would 
Russian authority over the entire peninsula because 
Viet ominance over the Xonh Korean government. 


1 '** “ ®. Append® A, pp. *84.87. There are slight veibd 
ProfSor McOine **** ” **** Appenda and the quotations from n T 
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Apart from this disparity of organized Korean power between the 
ttvo zones, there was a difference in the pace and nature of develop- 
ment of government in the two zones which had to be taken into 
account. In any negotiation of conditions of unification, a monolithic 
single-party regime would have the advantage of dealing vdth one in 
which the government, and the parties supporting it, had to face serious 
opposition and probable differences of opinion as to the conditions of 
political and economic unification. It could be anticipated that a Com- 
munist Part)' victoty would be the result, even though it might be 
concealed initially behind the facade of an interparty “united-front” 
coalition of other parties with the Communist PaIty^ 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOUTHERN ZONE 

The institution of militaty government in the American zone, 
coupled with the concentration of attention on the problem of agree- 
ment on the conditions of unification of the two zones, had caused the 
United States to move less decisively and less rapidly than had the 
Russians in North Korea toward the institution of self-government in 
the American zone. Movement by the United States in the political 
field was also slower because of the desire to enable the Koreans to 
construct a system of democratic government. This desire was, to be 
sure, modified by an unwillingness to transfer power to a democratic 
government which might use its authority in a manner unacceptable 
to the United States. Nevertheless, the American authorities permitted 
the activities and agitation of parties ranging from the extreme left to 
the extreme right, many of which were not so much parties as personal 
followings. At the same time, American influence was exercised in 
behalf of the more consert'ative parties and the leaders, who were also 
moderate to conserv^ative in economic and social philosophy, with 
whom they Avere familiar and with whom they could readily com- 
municate. As relations tvith the Russians deteriorated, American sup- 
port of the rightist elements against the extreme left correspondingly 
increased. Thus when the elections were held in South Korea for the 
members of the Interim Legislative Assembly (one half of Avhose mem- 
bers were selected by a system of indirect elections and one half ap- 
pointed by the Military Government): 

leftist parties accused the military government of suppressing all but 

conservative activity in a reign of terror, while the American command 
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announced that the agitation was a communist plot. A sweeping con- 
servative viaors' tooV place at the polls in the midst of this confusion, hut 
even the middle-of-the road Korean leaden declared the elections to 
have been fraudulent.* 


The confusion referred to, and also the terroristic or strong-arm 
methods of campaigning used by the leaders of the right as well as the 
left, were partly the result of incxpeticnce with democratic methods 
and partly a catrj’-over from past experience w ith the repressive meth- 
ods used by the Japanese in the government of the country. The 
rapldin,’ with which the way had been opened to the organization of 
many political parties, and the freedom of expression and of organ- 
ization which the Americans introduced into a countrj’ accustomed to 
repression, could only lead to initial confusion. The smoother running 
of the regime of "seU-govemment” established in North Korea was 
possible because of the extent to which the Soviet Command built on 


the 4d|ustment which the people had already made to police methods 
of administration and to political repression and laeV of freedom. 

Despite this confusion and the articulately expressed dissatisfaction 
with conditions in the American zone m contrast with the apparent 
adjustment to conditions in the Russian zone, such movement of people 
as could take place was from the northern into the southern zone. TTiis 
began as soon as the significance of onc-partj- rule, with a controlled 
press and a denial of freedom of expression, became apparent. An- 
tagomsm had first been created by the behavior of the Sonet occupa- 
tion force of a quarter of a million men. ThU force had done 
consi era e looting in addition to its rcouisitionin? of food and other 
supp es so that it might live off the countrj*. Under the rigors of one- 
prty rule tiiat antagonism shifted from the Russians to the North 
o «n regime. Since the attempt was made to prevent people from 
filtraVn Russian zone exc^t for purposes of political in- 

tive r!f”' ^ ^ of population can only be sdewed as indica- 

realizarion^'^T'T^ among the people that in the long run the 
condirirmc rt purposes Would develop more satisfactor)’ 

ficanon of t, Koreans than would the extension and solidi- 

Tdtl throughout the peninsula, 

for both set standpoint, the zonal division created difficulties 

. 47? r of industry in Korea had 

IMatch, jp 4 j), p, 8. Korea. TTw Fin* Year of liberation,*' Picific /Iffrjrj 
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been planned by Japan in relation to its own needs rather than to serve 
the interests of the Koreans. 

Korea had been developed as a part of the Japanese economy, not as a 
self-sustaining unit. Japanese technicians and managers held the key posi- 
tions in industry and trade; Japanese industrial corporations exploited 
Korean mines and were owners of Korean factories; Japanese landlords 
and agricultural corporations acquired the best Korean farm lands; and 
Japanese traders controlled Korea’s foreign trade. Korean agricultural 
products went to the Japanese market, and industrial plants were de- 
veloped to support the Japanese economy. Economic separation from 
Japan, removal of Japanese controls, and wholesale repatriation of Japa- 
nese technicians therefore brought about a complete collapse of the 
Korean economy, disorganization of production, loss of technical and 
managerial skills, and an interruption of trade.^“ 

Independence consequently posed a series of economic problems, in- 
cluding training of Koreans to replace Japanese managers and replan- 
ning on the basis of economic independence of Japan. These problems 
could only be solved over a period of time. 

The division of Korea made it impossible to bring about economic 
TecovQvy rapidly on an independent basis. Heavy industr)’- tvas concen- 
trated in the Russian zone, where the mineral wealth of Korea was 
found. The hydroelectric power of the country had also been devel- 
oped in the north, sertdng not only Korean industry but that of South 
Manchuria which, during the war had also been integrated with that 
of Japan. South Korea, on the other hand, was the agricultural area, 
although with a light-industries development. South Korean agricul- 
ture was, however, dependent on chemical fertilizer produced in the 
north and its light-industries were dependent on northern coal and 
power. Separation at the 38th parallel, consequently, cut off the agri- 
cultural south from the industrial north. The consequences were more 
serious for the American than for the Russian zone, since two-thirds 
of the population (of about 29 million) came to be located in the 
American zone as a result of movement both from the northern to the 
southern zone and also of repatriation after 1945 from other Asian 
countries. In the face of a larger population to feed, agricultural pro- 
duction in southern Korea declined so that from a food-exporting area 
it became a food-deficit area. Starvation in the cities, mainly located 
in the southern zone, was prevented only as a result of the institution 

Korea, tS4S-i$4S, Dept, of State, Publication 3505, Far Eastern Series, 28, p, 25. 
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of 3 grain collection and distribution program similar to that main- 
tained in Japan, and by the fanportation, by the American Militarj’ 
Government, of foodstuffs. Agricultural ithabilitation required that 
sources of supply of fertilizer be found outside the countt)' since the 
northern source was no longer available. By 1948 a land-reform pro- 
gram had been agreed upon for the southern zone, based upon dis- 
tribution to landless tenants of former Japanese holdings. 

Fundamentally, however, economic recovery' and prosperity in Korea 
remained dependent upon the re-establishment of uni^* so that the 
needs of the north for foodstuffs and for consumers goods could be 
met, as pre\'iously, from the south, and the needs of the south for 
fertilizer, power, minerals, and capital goods could be supplied as far 
as possible from within the country' rather than be cither denied alto- 
gether or acquired through foreign exchanges. This was the case be- 
cause neither the southern tior the northern government could plio 
rtcovery on the basis of acceptance of permanent division of the 
country into two states since each government hoped to establish its 
control over the entire country and, of mote importance, the Korean 
people continued to assume, and to insist, that it u'as historic Korea 
uhich was to become an independent state. The attainment of uniy 
epended, however, not on the derires of either government or of the 
^op e but on the willingness and abili^* of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to agree on the conditions of union of the nvo zones. 


the KOREAN QUESTION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
Since direct negotiarions failed to produce an agreement, the United 
took the question tp the United Nations* General Assembly in 
ope that agreement ^herc on conditions of union, and intema- 
On pre^rcs directet^ttm-ard hs acceptance, would develop a solu- 
- ''" Y ^ »hcmati\ y to intetnadonal consideration of the problem 
.Agoeation, the Russbns. as prc%-iously stated, 
L r^V “oops by both powers. That would give free 

J to % ntenial power relations in working out a solution of form of 

nature of government. 

proposals were rejected and the General Assembly as- 
■rion. Its concln^ons were embodied in a resolution 
opposition of die Soviet Utuon and those member- 
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states whose votes it controlled, on November 14, 1947. This conclu- 
sion was that freely elected representatives of the Korean people should 
determine the form of government and establish the conditions of 
unification. To ensure that those representatives should be “in fact duly 
elected by tlte Korean people and not mere appointees by militarj’^ 
authorities in Korea” a United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea (UNTCOK) was to be established “to be present in Korea, with 
right to travel, observe and consult throughout Korea.” 

Because of the Soviet attitude of opposition to United Nations ac- 
tion on the question, the Temporary'- Commission was not admitted to 
the northern zone. It u-as decided, however, to go ahead with the 
elections in those parts of Korea where the Commission could observe 
them. Elections consequently were held in the American zone on May 
10, 1948, to fill 200 seats in the constituent assembly. One hundred 
seats were reserved for North Korea, pending the holding of free elec- 
tions there. The commission, “Having satisfied itself that the electoral 
procedures which it recommended had on the whole been correctly 
applied,” in its Resolution of June 25 recorded “its opinion that the 
results of the ballot of 10 May 1948 are a valid expression of the will 
of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible to the 
Commission and in which the inhabitants constituted approximately 
tvvo-thirds of the people of all Korea.” Those thus elected made up 
the first Congress of the Republic of Korea, vdth which the Tem- 
porary Commission then carried on consultations with a view to bring- 
ing into being a Korean government to which authority could be 
transferred by the militaty regimes of the occupying powers. 


ORGANIZING THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

Sertdng as a constituent assembly, this Congress adopted a constitu- 
tion for Korea on July 12, 1948. The new constitution provided for 
a division of the powers of government among: a president, with wide 
executive powers, in the exercise of which in policy matters he had 
the advice of a Council of State; a prime minister who controlled and 
superwsed the work of the administrative departments, each of which 
was headed by a minister appointed by and responsible to the presi- 
dent, who appointed the ministers as well as the prime minister; a 
national assembly, to exercise the legislative power, subject to a sus- 
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pensive presidential veto; and a Supreme Court, together with lower 
courts to be constituted by law, to exercise the judicial power and 
review administrative regulations to determine their com'isiencs' with 
the constitution and laws. In addition, the constitution contained a 
chapter sening fonh the rights and duties of citirens, a chapter on 
economy, one on finance, and one on local autonomous organirations. 
Provision was made for amendment of the comiitution by a two-thirds 
majontv of the National Asvcmblv. on proptisal of cither the president 
or one-third of the tnemliers of the Assembly. In addition to its legis- 
httve powers the Assembly, whove members were to sers'c for four- 
year terms, {escept that the first, essentially constituent. National As- 
sembly was to continue for a period of two years licforc new elections 
were to be held), exercised a measure of power ostr the president by 
virtue of m eomtituiional right to elect the president and vice-presi- 
dent for four-year terms, and to remove them hy impeachment. 

The National Assembly elected Dr. Svngman lihec as the first Presi- 
dent and, under his guidance, set up the new government. Neguto- 
dons were instituted in August. betvteen that government and 
the American military authorities, to transfer governmental functions 
to the former. This was possible because the American government on 
August IS found that the new Korean government was “entitled to be 
tegarded as the Government of Korea envisaged by the General As- 
sembly Resoturinns of November 14. 1947.*” and thus, “pending con- 
sideration by the General Assembly at its fortbenming Third Session 
of the report of the United Nati'onsTemporary Commission on Korea, 
It could properly negotiate with it concerning the conditions of mm- 
fer of authority,” 

The General Assembly, on December iz, 1941*, following considera- 
tion of the Report of the Temporary Commission, approved its con- 
clusions. This led the Assembly in the Resolution adopted at that dme, 
to declare ^ 


*at there ^ been established 3 lawful goternment (the Government of 
e epublic of Korea), havbg effretivr control and jurisdiction over 
Temporary Commission was able to observe 
,1. ' which the great majortw of the people of all 

einfJ.- B°'‘emment is based on elections which were a 

prwsion of the free wUl of the electorate of that part of Korea and 
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which were observed by the Temporary Mixed Commission; and that 
this is the only such Government in Korea. This resolution also provided 
for the establishment of a Commission on Korea (UNCOK) to: 

(a) Lend its good offices to bring about the unification of Korea and 
the integration of all Korean security forces . . . 

(b) Seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to economic, social, and 
other friendly intercourse caused by the division of Korea; 

(c) Be available for observation and consultation in the further 
development of representative govenunent based on the freely expressed 
will of the people; 

(d) Obser\'e the actual withdrawal of the occupying forces and verify 
the fact of such withdrawal when such has occurred . . 

Following this action, the United States, China, the Philippines, 
Britain and other countries supporting the United States’ position in 
the United Nations extended recognition to the new government as 
that of the Republic of Korea. The authority of its government was 
derived from a constitution wliich was designed not to freeze the 
division of the country’’, since it described the territories of the demo- 
cratic republic as the Korean peninsula and its accessor)’- islands, and 
since it made provision for representation in the National Assembly 
from North Korea when representatives could be chosen through free 
elections. 

It had already been made clear, however, that North Korea would 
neither accept the new regime nor permit any United Nations’ ob- 
sen’-ation vdthin its territories. The North Korean regime held its own 
elections to a Supreme People’s Assembl)'- for all Korea in August, 
1948. It claimed that 8,681,745 persons voted in South Korea, 77.6 per 
cent endorsing candidates offering themselves for the 360 delegates 
allotted to that part of the countr)^ In fact, however, the 360 delegates 
to represent South Korea in the Assembly were selected by a conven- 
tion of 1,002 “delegates” assertedly representing the people of South 
Korea. This convention met in Haeju, north of the 38th parallel, Au- 
gust 22-24.^® 

This Supreme People’s Assembly ratified a constitution (September 
3) which had been announced by the People’s Committee on Alay r. 
Following the adoption of the constitution, the Supreme People’s As- 
sembly set up a government which was advertised as one of part)^ 

General Assembly, Official Records: 4th Session, Stippleincnt No. 9. C7jy. Doc. 
A/93<5, p. 3. 

AlcCune and Grey, op. cit., p. 247. 
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coalition, and included South Koreans in the rnntstf)*. All of these d«* 
selopments were reported from Konh Korea but had no independent 
confirmation. The circumstances were such, however, that, as one 
competent student put it: 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the coalition regime was a convenient 
fiction which involved no real sharing of power by the Labor (Com- 
munist) Party with other political groups and that its main importance 
was as a device for giving the government a national rather than purely 
partisan appearance. The other groups in the Korean National Democritic 
Front were probably entirely tractable to the Labor Party.** 

The actions taken did not change the existing intertul situation and 
\\ ere designed as the Soviet answer to the American attempt to produce 
a solution through the United Nations. 

The government established for Korea, which was approved by the 
United Nations and which was given recognition by some thirty states, 
did not command universal support in South Korea. Tlie newly elected 
President, the Premier, and the Foreign Minister, had previously been 
criticized for the political methods which they had employed to secure 
their ends. Additional criticism was encountered because of the po- 
litical inexperience of the Cabinet as a whole and because of its com- 
plete composition of “southerners,” in disttgard of the “Northern” 
Koreans who were then living in South Korea and who might have 
been used to give a “national” complexion to a government which 
claimed authoritj' over the entire country. Under these circumstances 
the first years of the new republic were marked by internal contro- 
increased rather than lessened bv the attempt of the President 
to establish himself in a position of personal power, and the attempts 
of members of his Cabinet to enlanje their own personal followings. 

These internal conflicts, growing out of personal rivalries for power, 
had an unfortunate effect on the attitude of the American government 
toward the regime which it had sponsored. It was recognized that the 
^uth Korean government could not survive without economic as- 
sistance. Nevertheless, on January 19, 19J0, the Congress of the United 
hratM rejected the proposal for the second installment of ECA- (Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration) aid for Korea; although in Feb- 
tuarj- It did approve a }( 5 o million aid bill. This was $50 million less 

** fWi, p. 145. 
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than had been expected. Altogether, in the period 1945-50, some §376 
millions A\-ere furnished Korea by the United States for civilian relief, 
together with an additional Si 20 million of E.C.A. aid.^' 

American economic assistance under the EGA program was uti- 
lized to increase the coal production necessary both for manufacturing 
(lessening the need to drastically deplete the timber resources of the 
country for fuel purposes), and for the production of electric power. 
It was also used to finance power projects necessary to reduce the 
power deficiency of South Korea. With this assistance it had been pos- 
sible to bring about improvement in South Korean industrial activity 
in and after 1949. Similar improvement was also the case in agricul- 
tural production, South Korea having been brought by 1949 to the 
point of self-sufliciency in food supply. As a result of the North Korean 
attack in 1950, however, emphasis in American aid necessarily had to 
be shifted from developmental projects back to relief and rehabilita- 
tion, for which it had first been used. 

American interest in supporting the new Korean government was 
determined less by concern for the welfare of the Koreans than by an 
interest in preventing the further spread of Soviet influence. This in- 
terest, however, was qualified by Washington’s desire not to find itself 
automatically committed to the support of anti-Communist govern- 
ments incapable of developing popular support sufficient to enable them 
ultimately to maintain themselves without American aid. The defeat 
of the National Government in China was attributed by Washington 
to its inherent Aveaknesses rather than to any failure on the part of 
the United States to lend it adequate economic aid. These weaknesses 
were held to have resulted in the misuse of such assistance as had been 
given. 

Thus, after the Communist victory in China, in comparable situa- 
tions elsewhere, such as that in Korea, the belief came to be held by 
the Truman Administration that American economic assistance tt'ould 
be useful only if extended to a government operating democratically 
and willing to use such assistance to promote economic recovery rather 
than for the purpose of maintaining itself in power or to enrich the 
individuals composing it. In other words, the American attitude had 
come to be that the recipient government should assume responsibility 

Arthur L. Grey, Jr., New International Year Book, ipjj (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1952) “Korea,” p. 317. 
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rcr the m»mt=n.ncc of «*!,cpr>. poV,.M condWoo. so tte 4™ 
could be assunoce of ihc me of the aid received to promote the set, 

eral interest, _ . _ t , 

On the poUiical side, Syngnum Rhccs govemincnt seemed to b 
showing simHar weaknesses to those vfWch svere at this time ^ 
fW obiectionaWe in the Chinese National Govemmenn On ^ 
economic side, complete recovery did imi seem to bt m 
prospect because of the preoccupation of the members of the g 
menC with the enhancement of their political fortunes. 

In the general reorientation of policy put under way afrer r^ e 
lishrnent of the ascendency* of the Chinese Communist Pa^ m m 
land China, these American reactions to the situation in ' 

a definition, on January iz, 1950, of the outer perimeter 0 m'” 

defense in terms excluding Korea. No public objection vvM raise 
the extension of the security zone westward across the Pacific to a 
anchored in the occupied Japanese islands in the nonh and in 
Philippine Islands In the south. Such objections as were raised on stn 
tegic grounds were u-ith respect to Formosa rather than because 
the exclusion of Korea. The new republic thus seemed to be le t to 
oifn military resources and capabilities in the event of an attempt J 
the Nonh Korean government to unify the country by resort to vrt > 
except as the South Koreans were able to rely on United Nations acw 
to maintain international peace and security and to prevent aggression. 

From the military* standpoint, the Soviet government bad announce 
on Sepfcmber 20. 1948, that the withdrawal of Soviet troops rom 
Korea would be completed by* January 1, 1949- This was 
by the Americans as meaning that Russia believed that the * 
Korean regime now had become strong enough to support itself, mce 
the South Korean government, in comparison with that of the i 0 
had not reached that point of strength, the American withdrawal wa* 
delayed; it too svas, however, completed on June 29. i949- Therea ter 
the United States maintained in Korea, aside from Air Force personne 
sufficient to operate the airport in Seoul, a Military* Advisory Group 
with an authorired strength of joo officers and men which had t e 
mission of training a Korean constabulary* and army*. The army* broug 
into being between the end of the occupation and the attack on Sout 
Korea from the north in June, >950, was described at that time by th* 
bead of the American Aliliory* Alisnoii as being capable of rhe de 
fense of South Korea. Thus the assumption was made by the Unite 
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States, at the time of the redefinition of the American security zone 

just referred to, that in the event of civil war South Korea could main- 
tain itself. If not, the United States would apparently not be prepared 

to give it military support as part of the American defense system. 
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ON THE EVE OF W AR 

The NoRtii Korea*, regime appircntly fek that it had 
onifv the countn- hy miUtar>- means since had been 

attack across the jSih parallel on June a^ >950. The ms 
preceded bv minor liorder incidents along the parallel d«nn W 
.949. and by invasion of the tertitof>- of the republic on G"SJ ” 
insula. In these local border actions the Konh Ko^^n . 

themselves well-trained and w cll-eqmpped. Their officers 

ment were mainly derived from the Soviet Union, an ' . 

were reported in 1948 and 1949 to be in control down into 

echelons.” ‘ . • rr of 1050 

The intensification of these border pressures in the spnng ^ 
had raised fears in the South Korean government. These ears 
requests for further American military assistance. At the 
requests w ere made, how ever, the Seoul government w as itse i 
ing in somewhat bellicose evpressions of intention on its F”” 
respect to unification. Consequently its reipests were constru^^.^ 
correctly as it turned out, as being designed tu add to the 
that government so that it could overcome internal 
possibly itself undertake caicnMon of its authorin’ into the nort 
zone by milltar)' means. ^ 

Divergent views as to uintnate objectives among the Korean g 

' Sunnoo McCune. ‘■Korea," in L. K. ttosnger and Associates, Tie Srare f 
{New YorV: Knopf, I95i>, p. ijt. 
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breach of the peace. The Securit}* Council, therefore, “called upon” 
the authorities in North Korea (i) to cease hostilities forthwith; and 
(;) to withdraw- their armed forces to the 3Sth parallel. The United 
Nations Commission on Korea w-as requested (i) to observe the with- 
drawal of the North Korea forces to the 3Sth parallel; and (a) to keep 
the Securiw Council informed on the execution of this resolution. At 
the same time the Securin' Council called upon all members of the 
United Nations “to render everj- assistance to the United Nations in 
the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giUng assistance 
to the North Korean authorities.” 

On the evening of June 25, 

following a conference ... attended by the President, the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, their senior advisers, and the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, 
General Douglas .MacArthur was authorized to furnish to the Korean 
Government additional militars- supplies and assistance of the wpe fur- 
nished under the Mutual Defense A^stance Program. 

Following a direct appeal from the Korean National Assembly for 
increasing support, on June 27 President Truman announced that he 
had “ordered United States air and sea forces to give the Korean gov- 
ernment troops cover and support.” On June 30, when it was obtnous 
that Korean resistance w'as collapsing, the use of American ground 
forces W'as authorized. At the same time the air force was authorized 
to bomb North Korean targets. All of these actions w'ere taken in im- 
plementation of the Securirv Council Resolution of June 25.* 
American policy, however, was based upon the view-, as stated by 
President Truman, that “The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond 
all doubt that communism has passed beyond the use of subversion to 
conquer independent nations and will now use armed invasion and 
w-ar.” 

NEUTRALIZATION OF FORMOSA 

The presidential statement of June 27 also declared unilaterally the 
neutralization of Formosa for the period of the military- operations in 
Korea. It was laid down that the Nationalists on Formosa must refrain 
from air and sea operations against mainland China. The Communists 
w-ere debarred from attempting an invasion of Formosa, the Seventh 

^ The above quotations and summan' are from Untied States Policy in the Korean 
Crisis, U. S. Dept, of State, Ofnee of Public Affairs (1950), Publication 39:1, Far 
Eastern Series 54. 
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M ould not be Bken through the United j"V 

it>. and decision to detetmine the ontcome i( Nott 

esrimated preponderance of nuhtaiy power oter c ^jciuse of 

by Ute UuM Nation, could not be taken, K thot. Jb bf^ 

,£e ability of the Soviet Union to prevent tt 
d,e veto in the Security Council. It could be 

not be taken in time, in any case, because of the ,f. 

toward decision through prolonged debare over the q 
sponsibility for aggression; truth many states mclmed to 
sL in dleganl of the evidence because of “ “ "1^” 

their forces in a some^^hat remote area where thej 
terests of their own to protect. ,^*„nr«uslv 

The assumption as to United States unsvillingness to act vtg ) 
in behalf of Korea through the dischaige of its ohhgarions " 
her of the United Nations proved incoitcct. f'’' Len 

might have proved to have greater validity if the Sosuet Urn 
the aggression occurred, had not been boycotting the mee ^ ^ 

Security Council in the espectation that that body could n 
Muthout Soviet representation. The unexpected rapidip 
the United States acted may possibly have caught 
surprise, as may have the willingness of the Securitj' assoda- 

cisc Its powers in the absence of one of the major powers, 
rion of the United Nations with the esublishment of ihe^ j^S~tions 
public, together tvith the presence on the spot of a Unite 
Commission so that it could report immediately on the qu^ 
responsibilit)’, of course, removed the excuse for prolongc co 
eration of that fundamental question. 


REACTION TO AGGRESSION 
The report from the American ambassador at Seoul of the invas ^ 
of South Korea reached Washington early in the evening o June 
1950. Early the next monui^ the United States requested the 
lary General of the United Nations to call the Securicj' Counc 
immediate session. At this mcctii^ the Secuiitj’ Council, on t e p 
posal of the United States, adopted (9-0, with the U.S 5 .R. 

Yugoslavia abstaining) a "cease-fire” resolution. This resolution— ‘ 
ing with grave concern the armed invasion of the Republic of ° ^ 
by armed forces from North Korea," declared this action to * 
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in the June 26th resolution of the Security Council, which called upon 
the several members of the United Nations to give “ever>’’ assistance 
in its execution.” By the next day, when the Security Council held a 
second meeting, the United Nations Commission in Korea had sub- 
mitted a “Summary Report on Background Events” preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities which concluded with the statement that “All 
the evidence continues to point to a calculated co-ordinated attack” 
from the North on South Korea “prepared and launched with se- 
crecy.” ® 

In another communication of June 26, the Commission reported: 

First, that judging from actual progress of operations Northern regime 
is cariA'ing out well-planned, concerted, and full-scale invasion of South 
Korea, second, that South Korean forces were deployed on wholly 
defensive basis in all sectors of the parallel, and, third, that they were 
taken completely by surprise as they had no reason to believe from 
intelligence sources that invasion was imminent." 

An appeal for United Nations aid, addressed to the General Assem- 
bly via the United Nations Commission, had also been received from 
the Korean government. These and other reports from the United 
Nations Commission assisted in bringing about the passage, by the 
required seven votes, of a second resolution introduced by the United 
States into the Security Council. Yugoslavia voted against the resolu- 
tion, tire Soviet Union was again absent, and India and Egypt ab- 
stained from voting because their delegates had not received instruc- 
tions from home. On June 29, however, the resolution was accepted 
by India in a communication from the Prime /Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the Secretaty General At'hich stated: 

The Government of India has given the most careful consideration to 
this resolution of the Security Council in the context of the events in 
Korea and also of the general foreign policy of the Government of India. 

It is opposed to any attempt to settle international disputes by resort to 
aggression. For this reason Sir Senegal N. Rau, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, voted in favor of the first resolution of the Securits- 
Council. The halting of aggression and the quick restoration of peaceful 
conditions are essential preludes to a satisfactory settlement. The Govern- 
ment of India, therefore, also accepts the second resolution of the Security 
CouncD. This decision of the Government of India does not, however, 
involve any modification of its foreign policy. This policy is based on the 

® Te.\t of the report, UN Doc. S/1505, published also Ibid., Doc. 10, pp. 18-10. 

^ UN Doc. S/1507; XJS. Policy in the Korean Crisis, Doc. 13. 
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Fleet being ordered to patrol the Formosan straits to enforce the pro- 
hibition. "nds action, announced as designed to localize military’ opera- 
tions to Korea, resolved, for the rime at least, a conflict as to polic)' 
between the Department of State and the military advisers to the 
President. The latter generally supported the view which had been 
advanced by General MacAnhur that American securin’ require- 
ments could not be met if Formosa was allosved to fall into the hands 
of a hostile or potentiallv hostile power. The President and the Secre- 
tary’ of State, had, however, as rccenriv as January. «950. accepted the 
Qunese Communist view that Formosa had become part of China. Its 
status would be, in this view, determined by the outcome of the 
struggle between the Kuommtang and the Communists for control 
of Oiina, including Formosa. Thus American policy was then appar- 
ently defined in terms of acquiescence in the outcome of the struggle 
even though the Communists should be successful in an invasion of 
Formosa and thus succeed in the completion of the destruction of the 
National Govemmenc As stated above, this policy was changed by 
the oudsreak of war in Korea even though at the time of the announce- 
ment of the neutralization of Formosa the Chinese Communists had not 
inters’ened in the Korean war. “The determination of the future status 
of Formosa," the President then stated, “must await the restoration of 
security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or considera- 
tion by the Umted Nations.” * 

As time passed, this action had the effect of joining the Formosan 
question more and more intimately with that of Korea instead, of 
realizing the announced purpose of keeping them separate. Tlus rela- 
tionship of the uvo questions, however, can best be considered, as it 
must be in some detail, in the light of developments in the war in 
Korea. 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 

While the United States aaed unilaterally in relation to Formosa 
>t5 military parricipation in the war in Korea was, as stated above, 
^denaken in fulfillment of its obligatioi\s as a member of the United 
Nations, even though it took the ituriarive in the establishment of those 
^ligatiom to Korea and played the leading part in their execution- 
I he minal ^ilitary assistance furmshed Sooth Korea was authorized 
■ b, a. ^ ^ ^ 
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meetings. That they would have encountered a Soviet veto if a Soviet 
representative had been present was made clear in the inability of the 
Security Council to take any further decisions after the Soviet repre- 
sentative resumed his seat on August i, to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the Security Council. Because of the intimacy of relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the North Korean regime, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the former was not ignorant of the inten- 
tion of the latter to launch the attack, and of its timing. On that as- 
sumption it might well be concluded that the explanation of the failure 
of the Soviet representative to resume his seat on the Security Council 
in time to veto the first and subsequent resolutions, and thus prevent 
United Nations action, is to be found in the rapidity with which both 
the United States and the Security Council acted. The Soviet repre- 
sentative did not have the freedom to act upon his ou'n initiative, and 
the time element did not permit the Soviet government to prepare a 
suitable justification of a change in policy, and instruct its representa- 
tive to resume his seat. It is, on the other hand, conceivable that the 
Russian absence had been deliberately planned in the hope of creat- 
ing difficulties for the United Nations from which the latter might 
find it difficult to extricate itself except on terms satisfactoty to the ' 
Soviet Union. 

In building up its justification, in reply to a note from the United 
States 

which called attention to “the universally known fact of the close 
relations between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the North 
Korean regime,” and in which the United States Government “asks 
assurance that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics disavows responsi- 
bility for this unprovoked and unwarranted attack, and that it will use 
its influence with the North Korean authorities to withdraw their invading 
forces immediately.” 

the Kremlin asserted that: 

1. In accordance with facts verified by the Soviet Government, the 
events taking place in Korea were provoked by an attack by forces of 
the South Korean authorities on border regions of North Korea. There- 
fore the responsibility for these events rests upon the South Korean 
authorities and upon those who stand behind their back. 

2. As is known, the Soviet Government withdrew its troops from 
Korea earlier than the Government of the United States and thereby 

U.S. Policy m the Korean Crisis, Doc. 94, pp. 63-64. 
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promotion of world peace and the development of friendly relations with 
all countries; it remains an independent poll^’ which will continue to be 
determined solely by India’s ideals and objectives.* 

This second resolution of the Security Council, although adopted 
a few hours after the United States had acted to give armed aid to 
South Korea, put the authority of the United Nations squarely behind 
that action since; 

ffn-tng noted from the report of the United Nations Commission for 
Korea that the authorities in North Korea have neither ceased hostilities 
nor withdrawn their armed forces to the 3?ih parallel and that urgent 
militars' measures are required to restore international peace and security. 
The Securit)’ Council 

KeeoH/»jf»iij tlui the Members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace and securitj’ in the area- 

A third resolution adopted by the Security Council on July 7: 

3. Reeovnnendf that all Members providing rnilitary forces and other 
assmance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions matte 
such forces and other assistance available to the unified command under 
the United States; 

fotcer^^^**^ United Sutes to designate the commander of such 

j. Auihormt the unified command at its discretion to use the United 
Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces 
conciKtcntly with the flags of the various nations participating; 

6. Ketjuent the United States to provide the Security Council with 
reports as appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified 
command.* 

The following day President Truman designated General of the 
Army Douglas MacAnhur to be Commanding General of the United 
aaons orces in Korea, leaving him concurrently Supreme Com- 
mjndH for the Allied Potven in J,pa„ „d Cotnimndet-in-Chief of 
the Umted States Forces in the Far Fast. 


THE POSITION OF THE U.S.S.R. 

b«n talcen hy the Security- Council during 
P n o abstention of the Soviet Union from attendance at io 




icy tn the Korean Crww, Doc. 99 
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THE INTERVENTION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

Political action, however, was conditioned by the military’’ situation. 
On October i. General MacArthur felt in a strong enough position 
to demand the unconditional surrender of the North Korean forces. 
This demand was reiterated on October 9. It u'as this military situa- 
tion which, as suggested above, caused the General Assembly to adopt 
the resolution of October 7, and to turn its attention to questions of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. As the United Nations forces moved 
north of the parallel, however, with Republic of Korea troops ap- 
proaching the Yalu on October 26, there u'ere recurrent reports of 
Chinese participants among the North Korean forces. By the end of 
October Chinese Communist units had been formally identified in com- 
bat. They were, however, alleged to be Chinese who had “volunteered” 
for purposes of defense of the Yalu region. 

A special report from the Commanding General MacArthur, United 
Nations Command, summarizing the facts of Chinese action in Korea 
from August 22 to November 4, concluded with the statement that: 

The continued employment of Chinese Communist forces in Korea and 
the hostile attitude assumed by such forces, either inside or outside 
Korea, are matters which it is incumbent upon me to bring at once to 
the attention of the United Nations. 

On the basis of this report, the Security Council considered a resolu- 
tion of November 10, jointly sponsored by Cuba, Equador, France, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United States. While it was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union on November 30, and thus not adopted, it 
is significant as indicating the reaction within the United Nations to 
Chinese intervention. It reads, in part, as follows; 

Ajfinnmg that United Nations forces should not remain in any part 
of Korea othenvise than so far as necessary for achieving the objectives of 
stability throughout Korea and the establishment of a unified independent 
and democratic government in the sovereign state of Korea, as set forth 
in the resolution of the General Assembly dated October 7, 1950, 

Insistent that no action be taken which might lead to the spread of the 
Korean conflict to other areas and thereby further endanger international 
peace and securin'. 

Calls upon all states and authorities, and in particular those responsible 
for the actions noted above to refrain from assisting or encouraging the 
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li will be noted that this General Assembly resolution enlarged the 
objective from that of bringing about a cessation of hostilities and the 
retirement of the Korth Korean forces to the 58th parallel to that of 
establishment of a “unified, independent and democratic government 
m the sovereign state of Korea.” This seemed to authorize the United 
Nations (unified) Command in Korea to press militatj’ operations to 
the northern frontier of Korea at the Yalu river if that proved neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of its misrion as defined in the October ^ 
resolution. At the time of the passage of the resolution South Korean 
troops had reached and crossed the parallel although other United 
Nations forces remained below it while awaiting response to General 
MacAnhur’s demand that the North Korean forces surrender. This 
demand was repeated on Oaober 9. when notice was given of the 
terms of the General Assembly’s resolution. The United States forces 
then crossed the parallel, with the apparent power to eliitvinatc North 
Korean resistance in the northern pan of the peninsula. 

The possibility’ of unification required immediate decisions on the 
policies to be followed in the construction of government and the 
economic reconstruction of the country’. Since the South Korean gov- 
c^ent had been recognized as the government of the Republic of 
Korea its plan was to extend its adminbtrative and governmental ao* 
^oricy north of the }8th parallel in the wake of the advancing armies. 
However, the United Nations Interim Committee on Korea,” took 
the position (in a resolution of October la) that the government of 
the Republic of Korea could exercise civil authority only in the teni- 
toty south of the 3Sth parallel and delegated civil authority to Genera! 
acAnhur m the north. This position was supported by the Umted 
ates. t was accepted at the time under pressure and reluctantly bv 
the government of South Korea. 
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On the basis of prisoner interrogations it was found that: 

the prisoners interrogated were all members of regular army units acting 

under normal militarj' discipline and were 720 t volunteers in any possible 

meaning of the term.^® 

Thus, while the Chinese inten'ention created what General Mac- 
Arthur called an “entirely new war,” the United Nations offensive of 
November 24 was launched when at least 48,000 Chinese troops were 
known to have crossed the Yalu and when it was known that there 
had been heavy concentrations of Chinese Communist troops along the 
Yalu in iManchuria which, within five days, enabled the force in North 
Korea to be increased to 165,000 men. “We had knoudedge,” as Gen- 
eral A'lacArthur subsequently testified later, “that the Chinese Com- 
munists had collected large forces along the Yalu River. My own 
reconnaissance, you understand, was limited entirely to Korea; but the 
general information which u’as available, from China and other places, 
indicated large accumulations of troops.” 

The offensive, consequently, was apparently launched on the assump- 
tions; (3) that the United Nations forces had the capacity to reach the 
Yalu against Chinese “volunteer” opposition supplementing the North 
Korean, and (2) that the Peiping regime would not officially commit 
itself to the war but rather would negotiate a settlement designed to 
protect the legitimate interests of China in North Korea. Support for 
this view was presented in the arrival at Lake Success on November 25 
of a nine-member delegation from Peiping in response to an invitation 
to the Chinese People’s Government to participate in general discus- 
sions of the Korean problem, “including United States aggression” in 
Asia. 

, The United Nations offensive was contained by the Chinese forces 
by November 27 and the United Nations forces were driven back to 
the 38th parallel. Negotiations were continued, hou’ever, and under 
their cover the Chinese forces continued to be built up to the point 
where, on January i, 1951 the Chinese Communists, having crossed the 
parallel on December 26, were in a position themselves to launch a 
major offensive. 

For the full text of the report, UN Doc. A/C/i/jCjS; also US. Policy in the 
Korean Conflict, Doc. i6. 

Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Sind Congress., ist 
Session, pt. i, p. j 8. Hereafter cited as Joint Connnittee, Hearings. 
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North Korean authorities, to pterent their nationals or individuals or 
units of their armed forces from giving assistance to North Korean 
forces and to cause the immediate withdrawal of any such nationals, 
individuals, or units which may presently be in Korea; 

Affmm that it is the policy of the United Nations to hold the Chinese 
frontier with Korea inviolate and fully to protect legitimate Chinese and 
Korean interests in the frontier zone; 

Calls attention to the grave danger which continued intervention by 
Qunese forces in Korea would entail for the maintenance of such a 
policy.'* 


This affirmation of policy was designed to meet the demand of the 
Peiping regime for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea and 
to reassure it with respect to its legitimate interests in Korea, such as 
the Yalu River electric power system which supplied power to parts of 
Manchuria. 

During this period of limited Chinese intervention, there was a lull 
in the fighting. This lull was terminated when General MacArthur, on 
November 24, launched an ofTenslve in nonhem Korea designed to 
bring about an early decision by the destruction of the North Korean 
forces or their elimination from the peninsula. To prevent this, the 
Chinese People’s Government intervened in force, creating what Gen- 
eral MacArthur called an “entirely new war” and one which necessi- 
tated nesv definitions of poliw. As of December 7, the United Nations 
Commission for the unification and rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 
reported to the Secretary General of the United Nations that; 


(»). Chinese units were first identified in Korea on October aj. 

(i). 48,000 Clunese troops are identified as having been in Eighth Army 
Mea by November 25. These troops belonged to the mh, 13th and i6th 
Army Groups of the Cldncse Founh Field Army. By November 30 the 
total number ideruified had increased to i<>,ooo. 

(3) . Thus Chinese forces defiiutely identified total 231,000 men drawn 
rom eight armies and compri^g tweaw-sbi divisions. 

(4) - It IS probable that many more Chinese troops arc present in Korea, 
ne respo^ible estimate places the total number of Chinese troops in 

Korea as high as 400,000 men. 

(s)- At present the Uoops fighting the forces of the United Nations 
in "action Chinese. Very' few Nonh Korean troops ate 


5/1894; also 
Korean Conflict, Doc. ij. 


reproduced tettoally in Unittd States Policy ht 
Pp. I2-*3, 
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1951, was toward either an immediate or an ultimate writing-off of the 
Korean War as an unsuccessful experiment in the attempt to establish 
international peace and security through international action and by 
military means. Tlie relatively rapid containment of the Chinese offen- 
sive, however, and the subsequent success of the limited but continuous 
counteroffensive of the United Nations forces which, by April 1951, 
had brought those forces again beyond the 38th parallel, had the effect 
of shifting away from the idea of either forced or voluntary retirement 
from the peninsula. 

While the military tide thus ebbed and flowed, attempts, as has 
already been suggested, were concurrently made to find a political solu- 
tion to the problems posed by the Chinese intervention in Korea. In 
general it may be said that the United States showed itself ready and 
willing to discuss proposals for a political settlement, after suitable ar- 
rangements for a cease-fire had been made. The Chinese and Russians, 
however, u’ere unwilling to discuss proposals even for a cease-fire 
except in connection with prior acceptance of their terms for settle- 
ment of other Far Eastern political issues. Thus prior to negotiation of 
the conditions for terminating Korean hostilities, Communist China and 
the Soviet government insisted upon: ( i ) the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops (initially apparently not including as “foreign” Chinese troops 
which were labelled “volunteers”); (z) the seating of representatives 
of the Central People’s Government in the United Nations; (3) the 
ending of the American “intervention” in support of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government in Formosa; and (4) a conference to bring about 
a general Far Eastern settlement, including a treaty with Japan accept- 
able to Peiping and Moscow. Since the United States u'as nor willing 
to accept conditions for a cease-fire in Korea which represented a pre- 
judgment in favor of the Soviet Union and Communist China of all of 
the questions at issue between itself and China, it refused to accept the 
Chinese alternative proposals to those of the Committee of Three, 
which it had been willing to consider. 

THE CHARGE OF AGGRESSION AGAINST CHINA 

With the failure of the attempt to bring about an immediate cease- 
fire in the “new” war in Korea, the United States urged the adoption 
by the General Assembly of a resolution formally finding the Peiping 
regime guilty of aggression. Such a step was finally taken on February 
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The negotiations mentioned above were instituted under the pres- 
sure of an Asian-Anb bloc, led by India. They were approved shortly 
before the Soviet veto, November 30, of the Security ^uncil tcsolu- 
Qon calling upon the Q\inese Communists to withdraw their forces 
from Korea and offering assurances of protection to Chinese interests 
m North Korea and on the frontier. Concurrently with the Soviet veto, 
the Communist Part)’ press in China demanded the withdrawal of UN 
forces from Korea and of the United States jth Fleet from Formosan 
tvaters, and the admission of the Central People's Government to the 
United Nations, as essential to the restoration of peace in Korea. In the 
face of this, the thirteen nations of the Asian-Arab bloc appealed to the 
Qiinese Communists and North Koreans to issue a statement com- 
mitting their forces not to cross the 38th parallel (December 5) and 
secured (December 1 3 ) over Soviet opposition, the creation of a three- 
member commission “to determine the basis on which a sadsfaetoty 
cease-hie in Korea can be atranged.” This three-member commission 
was unable even to discuss its proposals for a cease-fire wth the Chinese 
representative in New York. He denounced it as a "trap” and reiter- 
ated the Chinese position that peace could only follow United States 
withdrawal from Korea and the end of American “aggression” in that 
country. Two da>’8 later he left for Peiping. 

T^e proposals which the United States accepted as a basis of nego- 
tiation but which the Central People’s Government refused to con- 
sider involved; (i) the ordering of an immediate "cessation of all 
of armed force in Korea”; (2) the establishment of a “demilitarized 
area across Korea of approiimatcly tsventy miles in depth with the 
southern limit following generally the line of the 38th parallel”; (?) 

cease-fire by a United Nations commission to ensure 
mt awal of forces along lines indicated and to ensure against te- 
e orcement designed to change the military situation; (4) exchange 
pmoners of on a one for one basts, pending final settlement of 
that iwestion’; and (5) “It b our clear undentanding and also 

had h ^ ® Asian sponsors, that once a cease-fire arrangement 

'^ved, the negotiations visualized in the second resolution 
sh^d be proceeded with at oncc.« 

cesses' American as well as European reaction to Chinese suc- 
> pecna ly after they launched their major offensive in Januar)’* 

®" Cwe-Fire... tJN Doc. A/C.i/64n 
^7 tn t^oTun Cmflin, Doc. lo. 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR A CEASE-FIRE 

Influenced bv adverse changes in the military situation in the spring 
of 1951, and also to give some apparent substance to their propaganda 
advocacy of peace, the Russian representative on the Security* Council 
proposed that negotiations be instituted between the two commands 
in Korea to bring about a cease-fire and to determine the conditions 
of armistice in the Korean War. In retrospect, it appears that the im- 
mediate Russian purpose, and that of China, in proposing negotiations 
was to prevent a decisive victory from being won in Korea bv means 
of a sloM -down of the limited offensive then underway. If successful, 
this would gain the time necessary to re-establish at least a firm defen- 
sive position in North Korea. This was a different purpose than that 
of bringing military operations to an end through agreement on the 
conditions of an annisticc, to be followed by the negotiated settle- 
ment of the political issues involved in the Korean question. 

The Russian proposal tvas accepted by the United States for sev- 
eral reasons. One was fear that militar)' victory in Korea might readily 
be the prelude to the general war w-hich Washington had steadfly 
sought to avoid. A second was a real desire in the United States to 
e.vplore to their limits all possibilities of restoring peace in the Far East. 
A third was the desire to conciliate the opinion of such Asian and 
European states as had been reluctant to follow American leadership 
against the Soviet Union because of fear of alleged American “war- 
mongering” and “imperialism.” Thus negotiations designed to bring 
about agreement on the conditions of an armistice were instituted with- 
out a cease-fire. The negotiations were continued in spite of indica- 
tions that the Chinese were less interested in agreement than in 
re-establishing their militarj* position, and witlt it a stronger influence 
over the North Korean regime than they had originally possessed. 
Neither side, however, was apparently willing to break off negotiations 
and thus assume clear responsibilitv' for their decisive termination. 


EFFECT OF THE KOREAN WAR ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Except for Berlin and in Austria, Korea was the one place where 
the United States and the Soriet Union had their power arrayed on 
opposite sides of a common frontier. Consequently the post\yar Korean 
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i, 1951. In addition to the finding of aggressioHi the resolution called 
upon the People's Government to cease hostilities in Korea and re- 
affirmed “the determination of the United Nations to continue its action 
in Korea to meet the aggression-” A special committee of the General 
Assembly \\ as formed to examine the problem and report on s\ hat addi- 
tional measures might be necessan' to solve it, besides those already 
authorized and taken by the mtmbct states. 

The groundwork for this action had been laid in proposals made by 
the United States to the General Assembly in September, 1950 unih 
a view to preparing the way for action by the Assembly in other 
situations where the Sccurit\- Council, because of the veto, was un- 
able to function. These proposals, somewhat modified, « ere embodied 
in what came to be called the ‘’Uniting for Peace” resolution which 
was adopted on November with the states in the Soviet bloc s'oting 
against it and India and the Argentine abstaining. It was under the 
terms of this resolution that the Assembly proceeded to deal with 
the Chinese inten'cmion in Korea, finally adopting the resolution 
labelling China an aggressor. 

The hesitation of the United Nations in reaching that conclusion 
w-as apparently due to fear on the part of India and other states that 
such action would cut off what they perceived as a possibillt)* of 
ending the war in Korea by negotiation; and also to fear that the 
United States would press for action which would enlarge the theater 
of military operations to include China itself, thus possibly precipi- 
tating a third world war. In addition, those states which had previously 
recognized the People’s Government, notably India, appatenriv be- 
lieved that no action should be taken with respect to China unless and 
until the Peiping regime had been given China’s seat in the United 
Nations so that it could participate in all discussions which involved 
it. This position was not completely changed even after the adoption 
of the finding that the Chinese Communists were guilty of aggres- 
sion, That would, however, seem to have precluded recognition of the 
^ople s Government, even for purposes of representation in the United 
Nations, undl the aggression was ended either by the enforced retire- 
ment of Chinese troops from Korea or by the establishment of a cease- 
re n^ciated on the basis of th«r retirement north of the 38th 
parallel. 
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ship both within and outside of the United Nations. “Neutralism,” it 
was made clear by Mr. Nehru, did not involve passivity in foreign 
policy in relation even to situations with which India was not directly 
concerned. Rather it meant active participation in the search for a 
solution, but in terms of independent Indian judgment as to the proper 
solution for each particular problem or issue. This precluded any sort 
of commitment in advance to the views of the United States. Beyond 
this, in relation to the Far East the Indian government tended to view 
the United States, as a non-Asian state, as unduly intrusive in its asser- 
tion of Far Eastern leadership. Asian questions, Mr. Nehru felt, should 
be dealt with primarily by Asian states. With this view, India appar- 
ently acted on the assumption that the United States should accept 
Indian leadership rather than itself attempt to exercise leadership in the 
Far East. 

After the Chinese intervention in the Korean war a new set of con- 
siderations became operative in the development of military policy. 
The European states were alarmed at any tendencies in American 
policy which indicated an intention to give the Far East priority over 
Europe in the allocation of American economic and military assistance. 
If the choice had to be made between (i) acquiescence in the exten- 
sion of Chinese and thus Communist control over Korea or (2) the 
serious lessening of the ability of the United States to contribute fully 
to the defense of western Europe against Russia, generally speaking it 
was evident that Britain and the peoples and governments in western 
Europe preferred the former alternative. This was the underlying basis 
of their reaction against any proposals which might involve the United 
States and the United Nations in war against China in which militarjr 
operations were not localized to Korea. To this was joined the fear 
that such action against China would bring about direct Russian mili- 
tary intervention. This inten^ention, it was argued, w’ould take the 
form of an attack in Europe rather than in Asia. This point of view 
was expressed in Washington as well, although it was not as widely 
held there as in the European capitals. As General Omar Bradley, Chair- 
man of the United States Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, put the official view: 

“Red China is not the powerful nation seeking to dominate the world. 
Frankly, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, tliis strategy would 
involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time and 
with the wrong enemy.” 

Joint Co7iniiittec, Hearings, pt. 2, p. 732. 
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problem was inevitably cast in the mold of United Statcs-Soviet rela- 
tions. Under the circumstances, however, attitudes with respect to the 
solution of the problem were finally determined in part bv the issues 
posed by the outcome of the struggle betsveen the National Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communist Pattv for control in China. These 
amtudes. howescr, were themselves largely determined bv relation- 
ships with the United States or the Soviet Union at the time of out- 
break of the War m Korea. 

In the background of the North Korean aggression was the Soviet 
nion and a China whose Communist government not only had an 
ideol^cal affinity with the Soviet Union but also was its' declared 
afly. The position taken by the U.S5.n. and the People's Government 
was consistently supported without question only bv those states which 
w ere w ithm the area of Russian influence and dominance. The anri- 
\iet ea ership of the United States was accepted bv tnany more 
United States exercised leadership of a 
a I ion 0 mdependene states rather than controllinsj the policy of 
^ iormulated, both in and out of the 
f«.rpn» { ^°'^^lt3tion with other governments holding dif* 

r,. p. United States on cenain aspects of the 

fhpm rl*™ s'a***. Britain being the most powerful of 

menf hff c«ended recognition to the Peiping govem- 

States h Korea, whereas the United 

ft. necessarily signify approval by Britain of 

ih.Sjl™”' ““"1"'".'” '» “ * f«no station, and (a) by 
China and protection of British interests in 

because of th ” ^ rspedally complicating effea on rclarionships 
Cbttalo'™,”"'’™''’."*”"" N-™™' CSovetnment of 

continued to * "tntonal base on Formosa. The United States 
eminent of China^l^' go'^ernment and support it as the gov- 
question, rather ih,,. 1“ coracquendy for some time the Formosa 
recognition of the Pein!^^ speaking, of recognition or non- 

•I'ffertnces nf ^ m connection with which serious 

The “T ^ 

U&S.R., rSifLch'A''-'’"’ 'b' United States and the 

maintain also comnJ; nations as India and Indonesia sought to 

““■pirated fo, the Umted States the problem of leadet- 
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tionablc at the time for two principal reasons. The first related to the 
nature of the Chinese economy. China had not yet been sufficiently 
developed in its economic processes to be as seriously and as immedi- 
ately affected by boycott and blockade measures as would have been 
the case if it had been transformed from an agricultural to an indus- 
trialized state. The second reason was that the economic blockade 
would necessarily be incomplete, and might consequently lose much 
of its effectiveness, since trade with the Soviet Union across its long 
land frontier with China could not be materially affected. In other 
words, if participation w’ere complete e.xcept for the Soviet bloc, it 
would be effective only with respect to essential commodities which 
could not be supplied by, or by way of, the Soviet Union. Without 
full and effective co-operation by all states outside the Soviet orbit, 
furthermore, economic sanctions would have to be enforced through 
naval and other measures directed against shipping and other transpor- 
tation facilities. Such measures of enforcement would be certain to 
impose serious strains on the relations of the United States with some 
of its anti-Soviet allies as well as on such neutralist states as India and 
Indonesia. 

In any case, no matter how complete and adequately enforced, eco- 
nomic sanctions could yield results only gradually over an extended 
period of time. Thus if primary' reliance were put on them to end the 
war in Korea, it v'ould have to be accepted as a probability that there 
W’ould be no quick and decisive verdict. This would have to be antici- 
pated to avoid immediate demands for action of a more far-reaching 
military character designed to produce such immediate results. Other- 
wise economic sanctions would have to be evaluated not merely from 
the standpoint of their effectiveness, but also as part of a possible chain 
of events culminating ultimately in World War III. 

By themselves, nevertheless, because of their lack of maximum effec- 
tiveness against a country at China’s stage of economic development, 
and with its geopolitical relationship to the Sowet Union, and on ac- 
count of their inability to produce immediately decisive results, boy- 
cott and blockade could certainly be viewed as measures which would 
not necessarily bring into play the alliance between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union, and thus lead to World War III. For that 
reason they had been most emphasized among the additional meas- 
ures” proposed for consideration even before General MacArthur was 
relieved of his command responsibilities. The American hesitancy in 
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PROPOSALS FOR ACTION AGAINST CHINA 
The proposals ia question were those made by General MacArthur 
with respect to military operations against China designed to bring 
about a decisive victory in Korea. They were: 

(«)• The intensificition of out economic blocicade against China. 

(z). The imposinon of a naval blockade against the C 3 una coast. 

(j). Removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s coastal 
area and of Manchuria. 

(4). Removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on 
Formosa, with logistical support to contribute to theU effective operation 
against the common enemy.** 


For some time there had been recurrent requests from United Na- 
tions Headquarters in Tokyo that authority should be given to bomb 
Chinese bases in Manchuria. The American government, however, did 
not press for such an authorization from the United Nations. This was 
possibly because it did not anticipate sufficient support readily to com- 
mand the necessary two-thirds majority*. More probably it was because 
Washington thought in terms of a chain of events which might pre- 
cipitate the war with the Soviet Union which it seughr, as did its 
allies and associates, to postpone or avoid. “Removal of restricrions on 
air reconnaissance of China’s coastal area and of hlanchuria,” in the 
light of the background of controversy, svas vieu'ed as an indirect 
proposal for authorization which would lead to bombing. It thus 
carried the same disturbing ultimate implication of probable war with 
the Soviet Union. 

The proposals for the intensification of the ccononuc blockade 
against China and the imposition of a naval blockade against the China 
coast were in effect proposals of full economic sanctions against China 
which might so weaken Peiping as to bring about military capitulation 
IT proposal of economic sanctions to be applied by the 

nite States and other active participants in the war raised immedi- 
aKy nvo principal questions: (1) of effecti\*cness in relation to the 
o jecavc, and (i) of reaction of other states to them immediately and 
unng t e course of their application. Their effectiveness seemed ques- 


Apta toriwWn “ reported in the New Fort Th»es. 

Chinese Mamland” ««« 4 reads “Operation ag«iwt *he 

Anhor, „ repotted in the 
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War, Stalemate, and Truce in Korea 

This alleged interference from the field \fith the exercise of political 
judgment by the responsible United Nations agencies added to the 
existing pressures on and in Washington to bring about a change in 
the United Nations Command in Korea and in the Supreme Allied 
Command in Tokyo. The issue was brought to a head with the pub- 
lication of General AlacArthur's letter to Congressman Joseph Alamn 
criticizing established policies, with the result that iMacArthur was 
relieved of all of his command responsibilities by President Truman 
on April 1 1 and ordered to return to the United States. 

The movement tou'ard a truce, however, was resumed in April while 
the United States was undergoing the ensuing “great debate ’ on its 
Far Eastern policies. On April i, 1951, the British Foreign Secretar>% 
iMr. Morrison, declared that, since most of the area south of the parallel 
had been recovered, the psychological moment had arrived to cease 
fighting. The possibility’’ of truce negotiations continued to be dis- 
cussed during May, and on June 1 the Secretary^ General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, expressed the opinion that the time was ripe 
for renewed armistice efforts. On June 24 Mr. Malik, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, said that the U.S.S.R. felt that a cease-fire could be nego- 
tiated. Immediately thereafter, on June 27, tlie new United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief, General Ridgway, addressed a radio message to 
the Chinese and North Korean leaders inviting them to discuss an 
armistice. On July 8 United Nations delegates, headed by Vice Admiral 
C. Turner Joy, and Communist delegates, headed by North Korean 
General Nam 'll, met at Kaesong to discuss armistice terms. Prolonged 
negotiations finally produced July 26, agreement on a five-point agenda 
for further discussions. 

The site of the truce talks was transferred by* agreement of Octo- 
ber 24 to Panmunjom. The agenda included: the fixing of a military 
demarcation line between the two sides and the establishment of a 
demilitarized zone between them; the making of concrete arrange- 
ments for tlie composition, authority’’, and functions of a supersdsory- 
organization for the carrs’ing out of the terms of an armistice; arrange- 
ments relating to the disposition of prisoners of war; and recom- 
mendations on nonmilitar\* issues to be made to the governments 
concerned on both sides. 

The resulting negotiations looking toward an armistice were inter- 
mittently’’ carried on from 1951 through much of 1953 without agree- 
ment. During this period the war itself continued but without operations 
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pressing for their adoption by the United Nations would seem to have 
been (i) because of the view that, for the reasons suggested above, 
they could not readily be dissociated from the question of additional 
military’ measures necessary to produce the desired result of capitula- 
tion in Korea; and (i) because of British reluctance to cut off all 
trade with China via Hongkong. One such “additional measure” was, 
nevertheless, approved by the United Nations Genera! Assembly on 
May i8, 195! when it adopted by a vote of 47-0 a United States pro- 
posal for an embargo on shipment of arms and certain strategic mate- 
rials to Communist China and North Korea. Subsequently, while truce 
negotiations were being carried on, the lists of embargoed materials 
were extended and pressures instituted by the United States to make 
the embargo more effective. 


Increasing military and economic pressure during the spring of >951 
syas paralleled by moves designed to bring about a cessation of hos- 
duties. On March 13 General MacAnbur declared himself ready to 
discuss armistice negotiations with the Chinese commander. This offer 
was rejected by the Chinese Communists on March :9. At the time 
United Nations diplomatic negotiations to bring about a cease-fire were 
a 0 being attempted. The MacAnhur move, it uas charged, was an 
attempt to bring these negotiations to an end by eliciting a negative 
rep y rom the Qiinese commander to his proposals. Such a rejection. 
It was argued, would give him grounds for a more general attack 
against China. General MacAnhur’s move was repudiated by the 
United States Depamnent of State, which took the position that truce 
negotia&ons were a responsibility' of the United Nations General 
ssembly and not of the commander-in-chief. The United Nations 
moi e toi^rd a cease-fire, if successful, would have been designed to 
tfif. t position at the 38th parallel, thus accomplishing 

nnr repelling aggression against South Korea, but 

Chine<^ purpose of unifying Korea nor of terminating 

churian south of the Yalu, and thus beyond the Man- 

temiinati^°”'T u did not regard this as a satisfactory 

“‘‘“s hi* p«- 

had no n^h March 16 to have said that the 38th parallel 

hold th», lra\vo»ld°bo “■* i"'?' ““"S'' “ 

tier. He caitpri f/, u- advancing to the Manchurian fron- 

troops ,„d L'bS ' t' i'™ "> i'”' 

bomb miliBiy 
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being extended much beyond the 38th parallel, and wth reduced pres- 
sure to undertake air and naval operations beyond the Korean theater 
of war. 

This same period witnessed a sharpening of internal political con- 
trovers)’ within the Korean Republic. From the outset there had been 
a struggle for power betw ecn the Assembly and President Syngman 
Rhce. Under the constitutiott a prtridentul election was scheduled for 
1952. Since jt was apparent that the incumbent president would find 
it difficult to secure re-election by the existing Assembly’, whose mem- 
bers remained in office until 1934, President Rhce demanded rcvbion 
of the constitution so as to provide for direct election of the president. 
The Assembly, on Januarj’ 18, 1952, Tc)ectcd this proposal by an over- 
whelming majority. On February* 29 a resolution was proposed in the 
Assembly which condemned the president for his “dictatorial tend- 
encies.” In April a bill, sponsored by a majority’ of the members of the 
Assembly, which called for the surrender of all presidential admints- 
trative powers to the premier, was introduced. 

The Assembly could propose but the president has the power to 
dispose. He imposed martial law and instituted a censorship of the 
press and radio. Since his constitutional term expired on June 13, h)^ 
which time the opposition in the Assembly had not been brought to 
accept his proposals for change in the constitution, President Rhee 
brought a quorum of the Assembly together under police escort and 
secured from it an extension of his term of office to August 15. There- 
after (in a fort)'-eight hour session of the Assembly during which no 
member was permitted to leave the building) the constitution was 
amended so as to provide for direct election of the President and 
Vice-President 

The election thus pro>-ided for was held on August 3, with four 
randi^tes for the office of president and nine for N’ice-president Presi- 
ent Rhee was continued in the office, polling 3,238.769 votes as 
against 1,781.913 votes cast for other three candidates. In the tem- 
por^ capital of Pusan, however, where there was a greater awareness 
"hich he had overcome the opposition of the As- 
'bewhere. President Rhee failed to secure a 
majority of the votes cast 
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peati policy, had centered their opposition on the China policy of the 
administration as its most \mlnerable point. It was vulnerable because 
of the failure of the United States to prevent the Communists from 
assuming power in mainland China. It could be attacked without vio- 
lation of the principles of bipartisanship because it was held that there 
had been no consultation with the Republican Party in the formula- 
tion of the China policy which had proved to be a failure. After 1947, 
with the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, the containment of 
communism had become a primaty world emphasis in United States 
foreign policy. Failure to contain communism in the Far East was held 
by the critics of the Truman Administration to be a major failure. 
This failure was alleged to be due either to a misreading of the inter- 
national affiliation and the nature and aims of the Chinese Communist 
Party, or to sympathy with it on account of dissatisfaction v'ith the 
Kuomintang, or to both. Having failed to prevent Communist victory 
in mainland China, it was argued by critics that the Truman Adminis- 
tration was prepared to acquiesce in control of Formosa by the Chinese 
Communists if they had the power to take over the island. This asserted 
acquiescence was in the face of warnings by General MacArthur and 
others that the strategic position of the United States in the Far East 
Would be seriously weakened if Formosa were to come under the con- 
trol of any power hostile to the United States. Thus the question of 
Formosa came to be entangled in the threads of domestic American 
politics. Beyond noting this fact, however, it is unnecessary here to 
examine further this aspect of the question. 


STATUS OF FORMOSA 

The most important side of the problem of Formosa undeniably 
involved the status of the island in relation to China. Formosa had 
been transferred from China to Japan under the terms of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki which terminated the Sino-Japanese war of 1 894-95' I^ 
restoration to China was proclaimed as an Allied objective in World 
War II in the Cairo Declaration which stated as Allied purpose 

that Japan shall be stripped of all of the islands in the Pacific which she 
has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 
1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such 
as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China. 
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THE FORMOSAN QUESHON AND THE KOREAN WAR 

The Formosan question was joined to the Korean question and thus 
given concrete international significance from the time of the North 
Korean attack on the Republic of Korea. The two questions had been 
joined in the initial definition of American policy toward the Korean 
Ward Attitudes of a number of states within the United Nations toward 
Korea had been determined to a considerable ejctent by the Formosan 
question, and in the national debate over Far Eastern poUcy in the 
United States, following the return of General MacAtthur, Formosa 
assumed a central imponance. The difference of opinion which 
of fundamental importance between General MacAnhur, on the one 
side, and his superiors m Washington and at the United Nations, on 
the other, related to the steps which he beliex’cd must be undertaken 
to bring about decisive viaoiy in Korea. These were four in number.’ 
The fourth action proposed was "Removal of restrictions on the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa, with logistical support to con- 
tribute to their effective operation against the common enemy.” This 
proposal raised a scries of questions involving altitudes toward and re- 
ations with the National Government on Formosa, cutting to the 
em o conflicts in American opinion concerning Far Eastern polic)’. 

Critics of the Truman adiramstration, inhibited by the conception 
0 bipartisanship” in foreign affairs from a full-scale attack on Euro- 


is Taiwan. 1**' be noted that the correct name for Fortnos* 

won use lij the Unite? Sut«”*"****"*^^ botvever, because of its com- 


’ AU but the fourth ate discSaed above, pp. 
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Fowlosa and the Korean Question 

At that time the Chinese Communists, recognized by Moscow and 
assisted by the U.S.S.R. to power on the mainland, were apparently 
preparing an attack from the mainland on Formosa. Had such an 
attack been launched then it was questionable whether the National 
Government would have had the power to maintain a successful de- 
iense on Formosa. The defense would have had to be prepared and 
conducted by the same government which, in the view of the then 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, had thoroughly dis- 
credited itself in China because of its inefficiency, corruption, and mili- 
tary’’ ineptitude. It would have had to be maintained by what was 
left of armies which had been defeated on the mainland by the Com- 
munists partly because of their low morale and apparent lack of will to 
fight, and partly because of the incompetence of their leadership. Their 
fighting qualities had not been enhanced by the conditions of their 
evacuation to Formosa. If anything, those qualities had been lessened. 
The misrule of the Kuomintang on Formosa in the immediate postsvar 
years, furthermore, had lessened the ability of the island and its people 
to supply the needs of these forces, and had paved the way for active 
subversion on the part of those v'ho had suffered from Kuomintang 
misrule. A forecast of what would probably have happened in the 
event of invasion, with the defense of Formosa carried on only by 
National Government forces, had apparently been given in the ease 
with which Hainan Island had been conquered by the Communists. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DEFENSE OF FORMOSA 

Under these conditions it appeared that the successful defense of 
Formosa was impossible unless the United States assumed military 
responsibility for it. Military judgment was apparently against the 
assumption of this responsibility, although, as has been noted. General 
MacArthur had earlier indicated his view as to the strategic importance 
of Formosa as an indispensable link in the outer zone of American se- 
curity. This zone had come to be placed in the island chain extending 
from Japan in the north to the Philippines in the south. The political 
view was expressed by President Truman, Januarj', 1950, as follows; 

Traditional United States policy toward China . . . called for international 
respect for the integrity of China. This principle was recently reaffirmed 
m the UN General Assembly resolution of December 8 , 1949) which, in 
part, calls on all states to refrain from 
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Chinese provincial administration under the National Government 
was instituted on Formosa following V*J Dav. After the Kuomintang 
military collapse on the mainland, the seat of the National Government 
was transferred to Formosa and the remnants of Chiang’s armies verc 
evacuated to the island. Neither at that time nor subsc<]uently was a 
separate government of Form«»a cstablLdted. Iloth the Contmunists and 
the Nationalists insisted that the bland had been made a part of China 
in 1945. The Communists viewed the struggle for control of China as 
uncompleted until they had c'ttcndcd their power ri> Formosa and thus 
destroyed the remnants of power of the National Government. The 
Kuomintang maintained 1 provincial government on Formosa even 
after the National Govemincnt had been transferred to the bland. It 
was the declared intention of that government to use Formosa as a 
provincial territorial base from which to move to overthrow the Com- 


munbts in the mainland provinces of China. 

If this Chinese view of the status of Formosa is accepted, then For* 
mosa must he approached as an unsolved part of tlie problem posed 
in the struggle between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist 
Party for control of Oiina. Action by other states in support of eith*t 
of the contending parties would be properly siewable as inters'ention 
m that conflict Such interventions have been freejuent in international 
relations, and they have been undertaken on the basb of the interests 
of the intervening state. From that point of view, the justification of 
the intervention would be found in its success or failure in attaining 
the purposes of the inter\-ening stare. One of those puqwsts might be 
to assbt a recognized and friendly government to maintain itself against 
a rebellious faction. When, howe%-er, the rebellious faction has estab- 
lished Itself in control of roost of the territories of the state and has 
nself received recognition by some states as its de jiirt government, 
a question is raised as to whether or not it can properly continue to be 
viewed merely as a rebellions faction. A much more serious question 
o policy is raised thereby for the state contemplating intervention 
since action in support of the still-recognized government may readily 
t-^lt m failure or lead to war. On occasion a question may abo arbe. 

wever, as to the means by which the successful faction has attained 
pwer. Its assumption of control may have been the result of inter- 
in r behalf. Its rccogiution may thus have been a measure 

w support of that intervention at the time when it was extended. Thb 
e situation with respect of Formosa in the first months of i?!®" 
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from air and sea operations against the mainland, and the Communists 
were debarred from an invasion of Formosa. The Seventh Fleet was 
ordered to enforce this request and prohibition. This action, although 
announced as designed to localize military’' operations to Korea, also 
settled the conflict in American policy by acceptance for the period 
of hostilities in Korea of the MacArthur thesis that considerations of 
national security required that Formosa should be kept out of the hands 
of the strongly anti-American Communist government of China. Simi- 
larly, the question of recognition of the Peiping government was an- 
swered, for the time being at least, in the negative. 

Under the new set of conditions the United States thus committed 
itself to action to prevent an invasion of Formosa by tlie Chinese Com- 
munists. At the same time it committed itself to the support of the 
National Government as far as the maintenance of its position on For- 
mosa was concerned. This represented a reversal of the Januaty, 1950, 
^^^lice House statement that the United States would provide no fur- 
ther military aid or advice to the National Government of China. In 
application of the earlier policy, military aid had been suspended be- 
yond that already given under the authorization of the China Aid Act 
of 1948 and that provided under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949. This suspended aid totalled S75 million. This policy was re- 
viewed in July, 1950, by the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, at tne request of 
the Department of State. The Joint Chiefs, on review, held that For- 
mosa Was of stratetric value to the United States, and that the continu- 
ance of Chinese Nationalist resistance was important to the United 
States. They recommended, consequently, a revival of militaty aid to 
the Nationalists and the making of a surv'ey of their forces on the 
island by General MacArthur and his staff. 

In implementation of the new policy' of military assistance, a iMili- 
taty Assistance Advisory Group was constituted and entered upon its 
duties early in 1951. Under its ad\dce and with assistance in the form 
of equipment from the United States, the National Government made 
steady progress in transforming its forces on Formosa from the ill- 
disciplined horde evacuated from the mainland into a mihtaty force 
Capable of defending the island from Communist attack. The odds 
which had been strongly in favor of Communist success if an invasion 
had been attempted in Januarj'^ of 1950 had been reversed by 1953 
'vhen it could be reasonably concluded that the Nationalists were 
capable of a successful defense of Formosa. In this reversal the shift in 
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(a) , seeking to acquire spheres of influence or to create foreign con- 

trolled regimes within the territory of Qiina; 

(b) . seeking to obtain special rights or privileges within the territot)" 

of China. 

A specific application of the foregoing principles is seen in the present 
situation with respect to Formosa... 

nie United States has no predatory derigns on Formosa or on anj' other 
Chinese territory. The United States has no desire to obtain special rights 
or privileges or to establish military bases on Formosa at this time. Xor 
does it have any intention of uitlizing its armed forces to interfere in tlw 
present situation. The United States will not pursue a course which «tU 
lead to involvement in the civil conflict in Qiina. 

Similarly, the United States Government will not provide military aid 
or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa, In the view of the United States 
Government, the resources on Formosa are adequate to enable them to 
obtain the items which they mighc consider necessary for the defense of 
the Island. The United States Government proposes to cononue under 
existing legislative authotity the present ECA program of economic »*■ 
sistince.* 


At the beginning of tqjo. consequently, the official American vie\'’ 
was that operations against Formosa from the mainland would be th 
pursuance of civil war objectives; that the United States would not 
intervene in China’s civil war by military' means. Consequently, the 
United States would not undertake military action, if that should be 
nece«arj', to prevent the conquest of Formosa by the Chinese Com- 
munists, as it had not in that of Hainan, if that should prove to be 
the outcome of civil war operations, as was anticipated by many ob- 
servers. If the anticipation had been realized, furthermore, the question 
of recognition of the Peiping regime would have been put in a differ- 
ent context. The definitions given of attitude toward a successful inva- 
sion of Formosa must, consequently, be viewed as an indication at 
that time of willingness to recognize the Chinese Communist regime if 
an when the People’s Govemmenr. having driven it from the mainland, 
3 completed the process of ovenhrowing and destroying the National 
Government on Formosa. 


A counter tendenc)’ in American policy, however, showed itself at 
me outset of the Korean war. As previously stated, when the North 
launched in June, 1950. the United States uniUt- 
y declared the neutralization of Formosa for the period of mil'- 
eary operations in Korea. The Kadonalists were requested to refrain 
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was less successful than its predecessor in gaining the good M’ill and 
the confidence of the Formosans. With the transfer of the seat of the 
National Government to Formosa, however. General Ch’en was made 
the head of its Executive Yuan and Mr. K. C. Wu became head of the 
provincial government. Mr. Wu, as Mayor of Chungking and then 
of Shanghai, had an established reputation as a progressive and efficient 
administrator. Both he and General Ch’en, with the removal of the 
National Government to Taipei, were brought under the direct super- 
vision of Chiang Kai-shek, who came to perceive the necessity' of in- 
stituting reforms in provincial as well as national administration for 
two purposes. These were; (i) to develop sufficient strength in For- 
mosa for purposes of defense and to enable the island to function as 
the base of operations in an invasion of the mainland; and (2) to enable 
the National Government, bv example, to re-establish itself in non- 
Conimunist mainland and overseas Chinese thinking as an acceptable 
and preferable alternative to the Chinese Communist Panyx 

ECONOMIC ANT) POLITICAL REFOR.M 

All of the reports from Formosa indicated that the situation had 
been grearlv changed by 1953. As an informed writer put it; 

There is general concurrence among postwar American visitors to For- 
mosa in the vieu' that, on the whole, substantial progress has been made 
there since the Chinese re-occupation. Those who differentiate between 
the parts played respectively bv the National Government and by the 
Provincial Government speak more enthusiastically of the latter. Never- 
ffieless, since the National Government has jurisdiction over some of the 
enterprises and exercises jointlv with the Provincial Government juris- 
diction over other enterprises that have contributed to economic recover^', 
the former must share trith the latter the credit for what has been 
accomplished.® 

In this differentiation between the work of the provincial and that 
of the National Government in connection with economic recoverv’’, 
the National Government’s major achievement, as well as its major 
effort, had been to transform the troops evacuated from the mainland 
into a disciplined and effective fighting force. Its actual success in this 
could not be definitively determined until military* operations of either 
3n offensive or a defensive nature had been undertaken. In the absence 

^ Joseph W. Ballandne, Formosa: A Problem for United States Foreign Policy 
(W ashington; Xhe Brookings Institution, 1952), p. iSi. Quoted by permission. 
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American poIic\’ brought about by the North Korean attack on the 
Republic of Korea played a large part. 

The time necessarily spent by the Communists in preparing an 
assault on Formosa to ensure its success, to be sure, gave the National 
Government a breathing space nhich it used to strengthen its defen- 
sive position. Politically and econonucallv >c had to recover the posi- 
tion lost in Formosa during the initial years of misrule under the 
governor, Chen Yi. sent from the mainland to evercise National Gov- 
ernment authoritj’ in 1945. Chen Vi, a former warlord who had come 
over to Chiang during the Northern Erpedirion in ipa?. had viewed 
his Formosan assignment as giving him a new and fruitful field of 
financial exploitation. Chbng did nothing about Chen’s mistule of the 
island until the situation was dramatized and gained outside notorietj’ 
when the people rose in revolt in 1947. In spite of the massacre of the 
revolters and the conse<^uent suppression of the revolt, the conditions 
which produced it could no longer be disregarded by the Nario’tal 
Government. Consequently Chen was replaced as Governor by Wei 
Tao-ming, fortnee ambassador to the United States.' 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT RULE ON FORMOSA 


The new governor found his efforts to reform the admimstration 
handicapped by a carry-over of important officials from the Chen 
regime. Increased attention was, however, paid to Formosa by the 
Nanking government as, by the latter prt of 194S, deteriorated con- 
ditions in Qiina caused Chiang Kai-shek to give it his personal atten- 
tion as the place from which Nationalist resistance might have to be 
continued against the Communists. Wth this in mind. Chiang, on 
January 5, 1949, replaced Wei Tao-ming as Governor of Formosa 
with General Ch’en Ch’eng, who could be expected to exercise his 
authority more vigorously. Martial law was immediately instituted by 
the new governor. On the charge of being Communist sympathizers 
t ere were numerous arrests and executions. Economic conditions. 

Qwever, became w orse instead of better and the new administration 


* face-savW job and ultimately the govetnonh'P 
connisef L.ri, Januarj-, howerer, this opportunistic war-lord 

« surtende; Kis prTmee. Learning of the p!^. 

Formers dupHctg? and personal profiteeruig ” Fred • 

P- 44- Quoted F.atiotalat Rnfe (New York: MactnilUn, '95'’' 

H 44- Quoted by penuission of the publishers. 
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^age corresponded approximately with the period when public discussion 
in the United States of American policy in the Far East was most intense. 
During this period, the continuation and expansion of economic aid 
served as a partial compensation for a suspension of militarj' aid and for 
an unwillingness to make drastic policy commitments respecting Formosa. 
It could also be regarded as a hedge against the possible immediate con- 
sequences of failure to adopt a positive course, since it was calculated to 
enable the National Government to deal with the internal problems of 
Formosa and to stabilize its position. The third stage, marked by the 
resumption of military assistance, was prompted by the outbreak of the 
conflict in Korea." 


During the third stage, it must be emphasized, the United States 
affirmatively comniitted itself to the National Government on For- 
niosa as the government of China. As Dean Rusk, the Assistant Secre- 
tary’ of State for Far Eastern Affairs, put it in an address on May i 8 , 
195 b shortly before the outbreak of war in Korea: 

IVe recognize the National Government of the Republic of China even 
though the territory under its control is severely restricted. A^^e believe 
It more authentically represents the views of the great body of the people 
of China, ' particularly their historic demand for independence from 
foreign control. That government will continue to receive important aid 
and assistance from the United States. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, such aid cannot be decisive to the future of China. The decision and 
the effort are for the Chinese people, pooling their efforts, wherever they 
are, in behalf of China.® 

This commitment became firmer under the double pressure of do- 
mestic debate and the continuation of the war against the Chinese 
Communists in Korea. The result was not only the resumption of 
military’ assistance but also the increasing of the American economic 
assistance which had continued after military aid had been withdrawn. 
The end-product was a change in attitude toward the military’ poten- 
tialities of the Formosan regime. 

American aid was an undeniable factor in bringing about economic 
recovery’ in Formosa but the institution of reform, which was essen- 
'aal to its successful utilization, was even more important. Without 
reform it would have been impossible to enlist the energies of the 
Formosan people in the increase of production since othertvise the 

‘ Ballantine, op. cit., p. 151. 

Full text, in U.S. Department of State, Btilletm, Vol. 24 (May 28, 1951), pp. 746, 
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of such a definitive basis of judgment, however, it could only be con- 
cluded from current reports that the milirarj* position on Formosa 
had undergone real improvement. General MacAnhur’s testimony to 
this in 1951 reads: 

The generalissimo has probably in the neighborhood of a half rnillion 
troops. The personnel is cvcellent. . . . Thej' have good morale. Their 
materbl is spottj*. They lack artflleij*. Thc>' lack trucks. They lack a 
many of the modem refinements. They arc capable of being made into 
a verv' excellent force. . . . My own estimate would be, after the material 
was there, that those troops would be in vtry good shape, probably as 
good as they ever could be made outside of combat, within four months.* 


After igji, militarj' assistance from the United States was in- 
creased. At the same rime the Military Assistance Advisory Group from 
the United States was enlarged $0 as to give the maximum assisnnee 
sn trailing the Chinese in the proper care and use of the new- equip- 
ment. In this x\ay many of the weaknesses noted by General Mac- 
Arthur in 1951 had been materially lessened by 1955. This gave non* 
Kuomintang observen. as well as overseas Chinese, a totally different 
impression of the strength of the Nationalist position from that which 
had been warranted four years earlier. 

A comparable achievement had taken place in the development 
the Formosan economy to the point where exports were sufficient in 
amount and in value to pros-idc a surplus over imports, except for the 
militarj* supplies and economic dd furnished by the United States. 
The increase in production was sufficient not only to yield an export 
surplus bur also 10 sustain over a million refugees from mainland Chins 
and the militarj' and civilian personnel of the National Government 
m addition to providing the upkeep of the provincial government- 
e ugee and evacuated personnel represented a substantial iticrement 
to the Formosan population which was estimated in 1946 at slightly 
more than six milhon persons. 

TOs improved economic position was made possible in part because 
of American economic assistance. The operation of this factor in re- 
coverj- has been summarized as foUo\%-s: 


American aid program falls into three stages- The 
resicti^f 1”” ^ identified as the period daring which Formosa was a 
egacee of the then operating China aid pre^ram. The second 

* Pt. b pp. 
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1952 wns 1.6 million metric tons, an increase of 200,000 tons over 1951. 
A similar recovery in the production of other food crops occurred. 
There was not, however, restoration of production of the prewar ex- 
port crops— sugar, pineapples, tea, camphor— to the prewar level. This 
was partly the result of conditions in the former market countries. 
Nevertheless, as noted above, there had been sufficient recovery to 
enable the necessary imports to be somewhat more than paid for by 
exports. Thus Formosa provided a more solid economic base for the 
National Government in 1954 than had appeared probable in 1950. 


USE OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FORCES 
ON THE MAINLAND 

At the outset of the Korean War the National Government had 
offered a contingent of 33,000 troops to serve as part of the United 
Nations force in Korea. This offer was rejected. The rejection was 
put on the ground of the necessity of not diverting any Nationalist 
troops from the defense of Formosa. An undeclared reason for de- 
clining the offer, however, was lack of confidence in the military capa- 
bilities of the troops on Formosa. It was also apparent that their use 
in Korea would complicate an already difficult situation. The South 
Koreans made it clear throughout that they were opposed to the in- 
troduction of Chinese Nationalist troops into the peninsula. This was 
especially the case after the Chinese Communist inter\’ention, when 
the extensive use of Nationalist troops might have transformed Korea into 
the battleground on which the Kuomintang-Communist struggle would 
be continued. Britain, India, and other members of the United Nations 
which had broken off relations with the National Government and 
had recognized Peiping, furthermore, were opposed to action in Korea 
by the National Government since that would have further embar- 
rassed their relations with Communist China. 

As the conclusion was reached in the United States that the For- 
mosan government had an effective army at its command which might 
be utilized against the Chinese Communists, but not in Korea, the 
ground was shifted to one of the ideas advanced by General Mac- 
Arthur. This was that there should be a “removal of restrictions on 
the forces of the Republic of China on Formosa, with (American) 
logistical support to contribute to their effective operation against the 
common enemy” in South China and elsewhere, as a diversionaty 
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beneficiaties would have been only those supported by the National 
Government. Political reform, wlu'ch had the effect of associating the 
Formosans with the operation of provincial and local government, 
helped to bring about a change of attitude, as did the increasing open- 
ing of educational Opportunities at all levels to the Formosans. In rela- 
tion to economic development, however, the land reforms instituted 
in and after 1949 had the greatest significance. These took the form 
initially of rent reduction from the ciistom-fivcd let'el of 50 per cent 
or more of the crop produced to 37.5 per cent. This gave the tenant 
fanners an immediate increase in income, thus improving their stand- 
«d of living and at the same time giving them a great incentive to 
increase production. The enforced reduction of rentals also brought 
about a drop m land values which enabled the tenants to use their new 


surplus to acquire land through purchase. Twenty-four thousand ten- 
anc, during 1951-52 took advantage of the new opportunity' to ac- 
quire land of their own. In 1952 almost a third of the public lands 
was distributed among some 100,000 farming families. Under legisla- 
tion then proposed, funhermore, landlords would have been required 
to sell lands which they were not thenuelves cultivating at a reasonable 
pnw. and tvith payment to be made on a long-term basis. 

The falling-off of production after 1945 w'as not. of course, solely 
or even pnmarily due to tenant-landlord relations. Thus reform along 
the lines taken t\as not in itself sufficient to bring about increase in 
agricu rural production. This required, among other measures, the 
r^mption of fertilization of the fields. -In 1938 a total of 389.300 tons 
o ertiUzer had been used on rice fields. In 1945 the amount had 
u '*9^0 tons. In igjo 2 total of 235,000 tons of fertilizer "as 

* major contribution to increased productivity.” Here 
"ECA*^*! ^*,4^ American assistance was important since the 

^ in this prtigram, providing 140,000 tons as of 

mfilion X ’’r w more than J4® 

fertilizer. As a result about 280,000 tons of fertilizer 

of iiiustrati «'ng rice production for purposes 

prodaciion.°Tl,'.^“ “ '«"i«ion of ,nd slight incrasi: over, pttoit 
had fallen in P*^°uction was 14 million metric tons. This 

945 to 0.64 million tons. The rice production figure for 

'«>S?sop.c.f,p.„. 
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The policy of the Truman Administration, described by its critics 
as negative and as not being designed to bring either victoty or a quick 
cessation of hostilities in Korea, was vigorously attacked by the Re- 
publicans in the presidential campaign of 1952 in the United States. 
The Republican promise of a positive policy leading toward an early 
end of the Korean 'V^^ar was an important factor in bringing about the 
election of the Republican candidate. General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
In implementation of his campaign promises the President-elect made 
a trip of inspection to Korea to familiarize himself at first hand with 
conditions there. After his inauguration, however, he immediately 
changed policy in only one respect. He removed the American pro- 
hibition on Nationalist operations against mainland China. Such opera- 
tions, of a guerrilla or commando-raid variety, had previously been 
undertaken by National Government forces and tolerated by the Amer- 
icans. Consequently the change announced merely gave approval to 
■what had previously been officially disregarded. Beyond that, it gave 
assent to an invasion of the continent by Nationalist troops if and 
"’hen they had the pov’er to attempt the renewal of the struggle for 
control of mainland China, but without commitment to assist in an 
attempted invasion. The position taken by the National Government 
Itself that it lacked the power to undertake an invasion of the main- 
land without further preparation, further clarified the situation, by 
leading to the conclusion that the Formosan government had the power, 
"hich it had lacked in 1950, to defend its position on Formosa but 
not to resume war on the continent. Even this conclusion, however, 
had to be qualified since American naval power continued to be com- 
mitted to the patrol of the Formosan Straits to prevent a Communist 
attack on Formosa during the period of United Nations militaty opera- 
rions in Korea. 

This continued relationship in American policy of Formosa and the 
Korean War gave Chiang Kai-shek and his supporters a vety real in- 
forest in the negotiations leading to an armistice and in any political 
agreements reached with respect to Korea. American interest in the 
Indochina situation as it developed following the conclusion of an 
armistice in Korea, because of Peiping’s support of Ho Chi-Minh, 
however, gave Chiang more assurance of continued American support 
against the Central People’s Government than might otherwise have 
been the case. 
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operation which would relieve pressure on the United Nations forces 
in Korea. This view was rejected by the Truman Administration u hen 
it was initially advanced in the spring of 1951. Such action might ha\c 
had the diversionary effects anticipated. But the action and the com- 
mitment would not have been, from the National Government's point 
of view, restricted to effects on militaty operations in Korea. That 
government’s objectives were the restoration of its power in mainUnd 
China, something which could be accomplished only through the 
overthrow of the People’s Government. If the United States had lent 
Formosa the air and naval support necessary to effect and enlarge land- 
ings on the mainland, it might readily have found itself committed to 
the attainment of Nationalist purposes and thus to operations directed 
toward the complete restoration of the authority of the National Gov- 
ernment throughout Ou’na. From the use of limited naval and ah’ 
power in support of landing operations with a purely diversionarj’ 
purpose in relation to Communist Chinese pressures in Korea, the 
United States might have had to extend its assistance to include the use 
of American ground forces, as had occurred in Korea. This would hat e 
put the United States in a state of war with China. 

Engaged in war in China, it would have been difficult for the United 
States to extricate its forces if that were necessary to meet Soviet 
threacs elsewhere. Under the circumstances, furthermore. United States 
support of the National Government in war on the mainland might 
have created the conditions for application of the alliance tvhich had 
been made in 1950 bcn\een the U.S.S.R. and the People’s government. 
If Russia intervened in behalf of China, its military' action would not 
be necessarily or even probably undertaken in the Far East. So, at 
least, the argument ran. Such proposals as those made by General Afac- 
Arthur raised fears among the Western European states concerning the 
ultimate willingness and ability of the United States to fulfill its obliga- 
tions with respect to the defense of Western Europe against a pos- 
sible Soviet attack. These feats had to be taken into account by Wash- 
ington in formulating its polic)' since it was seeking ro weld together 
and lead a coalition of independent states acting together in resistance 
to any aggression which imght be undenaken by states in the Soviet 
loc acting under the direction of the Kremlin. Consequently the 
United States continued to follow the policy of confining militarj’ 
operations to the Korean theater 
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From Panmunjom to Geneva 


INSTITUTION OF ARMISTICE NTIGOTIATIONS 

A CHANGE in the situation of the Far East, especially as it turned on 
the question of Korea, came in the spring of 1953, foUo'ving the death 
of Stalin. As pointed out above ' the negotiations looking toward a 
truce in the Korean war had been intermittently carried on through 
1951 without any agreement being reached. Following Stalin's death 
the Soviet government began to give indications of a willingness to 
negotiate seriously to bring about peace. With respect to the Far 
East, this took the form of a proposal for the resumption of negotia- 
tions looking toward an armistice in the Korean War. The first step 
in this direction was taken with the conclusion of an agreement to 
exchange sick and disabled prisoners of war. This was followed by 
negotiations on the general question, which still remained unanswered 
from the suspended truce talks, of the conditions for exchange of all 
prisoners of war. 

It Avas over this question of repatriation of prisoners of xvar that 
truce negotiations had broken down during 1951 and early 1953. An 
early stumbling block to agreement had been presented in the Com- 
munist demand for agreement on a “high-level” political conference 
to be convened within ninetx’ days from the conclusion of an armistice 
agreement. Follotving United Nations’ acceptance of this proposal on 
February' 19, 1951, the Communist delegation made an unacceptable 
additional proposal that such a conference, rather than being confined 
to consideration of the Korean question, should be authorized to dis- 
cuss the complex of Far Eastern questions at issue betAveen the United 
States and its allies, on the one side, and China, the U.S.S.R. and their 
allies, on the other. This disagreement, hoAvever, Avas resolved in favor 
’ Chap, 7. 
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of letting the governments concerned determine the agenda of the 
conference. Another point of disagreement was over the rights of the 
nvo sides to take actions, following the truce, which would affect the 
military’ status quo in the event of the resumption of hostilities. The 
specific point at issue was that of the postarmistice right to reconstruct 
or build airfields. The United Nations delecates, on April a8, proposed 
a formula under which they would have accepted the Communist re- 
quirement of the right to reconstruct or build airfields in north Korea, 
and thus to strengthen their militarj' position for the future, in ex- 
change for a Communist agreement that there should be no forcible 
repatriation of prisoners of war; and that a commission composed of 
representatives of Poland and Czechoslovakia for the Communists, and 
Sweden and Switzerland for the United Nations, should be established 
w ith powers of super\-ision of execution of the truce terms. The United 
Nations’ proposal with respect to the supersisorj' commission, which 
both sides agreed should be constituted, was designed to avoid accept- 
ance of Russia as a neutral in relation to the Korean War. 

It was on the question of repatriation of prisoners of war that both 
sides took a firm stand on the ground of principle. The Communist 
position Was based upon the Geneva Convention which provided for 
the automatic and obligatory repatriation of all prisoners of war after 
the conclusion of hostilities and the establbhment of peace. The prin- 
ciple underlying United Nation opposition to involuntary repatriation 
was given forcible statement by President Truman when he said (on 
7» *95*)' "We will not buy an armistice by turning over human 
beings for slaughter or slavery." 


THE UNITED NATIONS SEEKS A FORMULA 
FOR AN ARMISTICE 

Following the breakdown of ntgotiarions at Panmunjom on October 
this issue of forcible repatriation of prisonen of war, the Gcn- 
era sembly, through its Political and Security Committee, undertook 
0 n a way out of the impasse. At the outset the positions of the 
’o SI es were reaffirmed. The United States and twenty other mem- 
ber states submitted a resolution the operadve provision of which 

P«uple*s Government of the People’s Republic of 
bv having ^ ^orxh Korean authorities to avert funher bloodshed 

g eir negotiators agree to an armistice which recognizes the 
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Indian government to Peiping which did not immediately express dis- 
approval of the proposal but which informed the Indian government 
on November 24 that it was unacceptable. From that time the Sotnet 
Union took the same position although earlier (November 19) the 
Soviet delegation, 

letting it be understood that they were also speaking for the Chinese, 
indicated to V. K. Krishna Menon, Deputy Leader of the Indian delega- 
tion, that the Indian plan was suitable as a “serious basis for discussion.” 
They approved the proposal to refer prisoners who could not be sent 
home to a Political Commission, but objected to some clauses and 
opposed the provisional internment of unwilling prisoners under the 
control of an International Committee.® 

The United States initially took the position that the Indian plan 
was not acceptable “in its present terms,” but agreed ( i ) to its careful 
e.xamination by an eight-nation drafting committee of the twenty-one 
nation group which had sponsored the original American resolution, 
and (a) finally to its being given priority over other resolutions, in- 
cluding its own, in Assembly discussions. 

With some modifications made by India itself in the light of the 
discussions in the Political and Securit\’ Contmittee. the Indian Resolu- 
tion was adopted (December 3) by a vote of 54-5 in a plenaty session 
of the General Assembly. It remained inoperative, however, because 
of Soviet opposition and because of its formal rejection by Communist 
China on December 14. Thus the General Assembly’s consideration of 
the terms of a Korean armistice failed to resolve the issues and left 
the problem unsolved. Nevertheless it helped to clear the way for 
agreement when, after the death of Stalin, Soviet Russia indicated a 
desire to reopen the negotiations. 

A positive step toward an armistice x\ as taken when an agreement 
was signed at Panmunjom on April ii, 1953, providing for the repatri- 
ation of sick and wounded prisoners of war “in accordance with pro- 
visions of article 109 of the 1949 Geneva Convention relative to 
prisoners of war.” The execution of this agreement was followed by 
the conclusion on June 8 of an agreement on other prisoners of war. 
This followed the general lines of the Indian Resolution in workino- 
out the detailed arrangements for handling the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war in the event of conclusion of an armistice. It provided 
that: 


’’ Ibid., p.9. 
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right of all prisoners o{ war to an nnrcmcted opportunit)’ to be repatriated 
and avoids the use of force in th«r repatriation.* 

The Soviet Union, on October 29, proposed a resolution which was 
as significant for its omissions as for its definition of a basis of settle- 
ment. As originally offered, it proposed 

To establish a Commission for the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question with provision for the participation of the parries directly con- 
cerned and of other States, including States which have not uken part 
in the Korean war. 

To instruct the said Commission to take immediate steps for the settle* 
ment of the Korean question on the basis of the unification of Korea, 
such unification to be effected by the Koreans themselves under the super- 
vision of the above-mentioned Commission.* 

Between the times of these definitions of position by the two prin- 
cipal protagomsts in the Korean War, informal negotiations had been 
carried on with both sides by the Indian delegation to the United 
Nations' General Assembly.* As a result, and because, as Mr. Nehru 
subsequent!)' put it, 

It seemed to our delegation, who kept in constant touch with us, that 
none of these resolutions offered any hope of a peaceful settlement, the 
Indian delegation tried to evolve a formula which might prove acceptable 
to the principal parties concerned as well as to others. 


The Indian formula was submitted to the Political and Securin’ 
Committee on November t?.* It was immediately forwarded by the 


* •/ 7 * 5 - October 14, i>5». 

* Ooc. A/C. 1/719. A new paragraph was added November aj recommending 

an immedate and complete cease-fire... the question of the complete repatriatwo 
of pruonets of war to be referred for its solution to the Commission for the peaee- 
*“* * Korean questiou provided for in the USSJb draft resoloooo. 

in wmch Commission questions shall be decided by tw o-thirds maioricy vote of m 
members. The proposed resolution had also been changed on November m by 

e ioseroon of the states to compose the proposed commission- the U 5 .A, the 
United Kingdom, France, the OAS-R, the Peimk’s Republic of China, India. 
fnTS; Czechodovalda. the People’s DemocAtic Republic of Kw« 

Kow. Another addition was the insertion of a statement that: "The 
taVen (by the Comnussion) shall indude comprehensive action to 
peyote the repatrution of all prisoneia of war by both sides.” These changes 
*,• “I*'' “L^iscus^ of the Indun resolution and for purposw of 
Scicni-» D'grrtj (Bureau of International Relations of the Political 

* The ynive^ of Cahfomia. Berkeley), Vol. i. No. j. p. 6 ^. 

tion ^*hru’s Statement to Parliament on the Indian Resolu- 

ic Deeemh., ' “ ***uscnbed front Indian Purlijmentary Debttts, Part I. 

IS Uecember 1951, and published in IWi. 

e test ore Indian Resdotion it in. General Assembly Resolution 610 (\ 11 )- 
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Korean government, which had unilaterally released North Korean 
prisoners of war in its custody, without repatriating them. This enabled 
the Communists to raise a question of good faith in relation to the 
execution of agreements on prisoners of war and the willingness and 
abilit)’’ of the United Nations Command to exercise control over the 
actions of the Koreans. Prompt protests of the South Korean govern- 
ment’s action by the United States, in addition to protests of Britain, 
France, and Australia, as tvell as by Mr. Lester Pearson as President 
of the United Nations General Assembly, and an assurance by General 
Clark that efforts would be made to recover the released prisoners, 
enabled negotiations to be resumed. 

This action of the government of the Republic of Korea and the 
resulting reaction to it pointed up dramatically one of the continuing 
anomalies in the Korean war situation. All of the agreements made 
were with respect to a war fought on Korean territor)^ and with re- 
spect to the future of Korea. The government of Korea, however, was 
not in a position to define the attitude of its United Nations’ allies as 
to the solution of the Korean question or the termination of the war. 
Although recognized as the government of the country, it found itself 
in effect the ward of the recognizing states, some of whom were not 
in sympathy with it. Even in the United States there was an adverse 
reaction to any attempt on the part of the South Korean government 
to act as if it were what it had been ofiicially recognized as being— the 
government of an independent state. Thus President Syngman Rhee’s 
attitude was viewed as presumptuous and obstructive when he indi- 
cated his government’s txullingness to renew armistice negotiations only 
if it were understood that a time limit of three months would be set 
within which negotiations would have to be concluded, with the war 
to be resumed if a satisfactory armistice had not been concluded. An 
armistice satisfactorj^ to President Rhee would have provided for the 
immediate withdrawal of all United Nations and Chinese forces, with 
military security provided by a United States guarantee of the Re- 
public of Korea. The criticism of his attitude was even more severe 
when, on June 24, he declared that existing armistice proposals were 
unsatisfactor)” to his government, and that if they were embodied in 
an agreement he u’ould udthdraw all R.O.K. forces from the United 
Nations Command. 

The attitude of President Rhee at this time, as well as after the con- 
clusion of the armistice, was fixed by a determination to commit the 
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within two months after the amustke agreement becomes effective, both 
sides shall, without offering any hindrance, directly repatriate and hand 
over in groups all of those prisoners in its custody who insist on repatna- 
tion to the side to which they belonged at the lime of capture..,. 

Both sides agree to hand over all those remaining prisoners of war w ho 
are not directly repatriated to the Neutral Nations Repatriaa'on Com- 
mission for disposition.' 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission Mas to be constituted 
by appo'mtmeni of members by Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and India. Disposition of those prisoners who, “while in the 
custody of the detaining powcis,” had not “csercised their right to be 
repatriated” was to be made by the Commission in accordance uith 
certain provisions controlling in action. Among these conditions was 
a sripularion that 

No force or threat of force shall be used against the prisoners of war 
specified in paragraph i above to prevent or effect their repatriation and 
BO violence to their penons or affront to their dignitj’ or self-resp<*^ 
shall be permitted in any manner for any purpose whatsoever. . . • 

Provision was made, however, for an attempt by both sides to per- 
suade those who were unwilling to be repatriated, and who were con- 
sequently to be transferred to the custody of the commission, to 
change their tiunds. These “etplanatiotts and interviews” were to be 
arranged “svithin rimetj' days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Comtmssion takes over the custody” and were to be “conducted in the 
presence of a representative of each member nation of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Comtnisrion and a representative from the de- 
taining side.” 


POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


^^*th this question of treatment of prisoners of war out of the w a) , 
the Communists on July 8, two years after the beginning of negotiations, 
expressed a quahfied willingness to resume negotiations for an armis- 
ncc. The qualification was with respect to the behat-ior of the South 


Coiwention RelatKe to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
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THE TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE 

The annisdce agreement ^^•as finally signed on July 27, 1953, but 
without its formal acceptance by the representative of the South 
Korean government. Its first article established a military' demarkation 
line and a demilitarized zone between the opposing armies. The second 
article, divided into three sections, laid down arrangements for a 
cease-fire and armistice, created a Military Armistice Commission to 
carry out the armistice, and set up the Neutral Nations’ Supervisory 
Commission to supervise the armistice. Article three dealt with the 
question of repatriation of prisoners of war. It provided: (i) that all 
prisoners of war wishing repatriation would be exchanged at Pan- 
munjom (or at additional points if necessary) within two months of 
the conclusion of the armistice; (2) that prisoners of war refusing 
repatriation during the tv'o-months period would be placed in the 
custody of a Commission consisting of Sweden and Switzerland, for 
the United Nations side, and Poland and Czechoslovakia for the Com- 
munist side, with India serving as the chairman. The prisoners of war 
refusing repatriation were to be in the custody of the Commission for 
a three months’ period, during which time political representatives of 
their home counti'ies would be permitted to interview them (in the 
presence of representatives of the Supervisory Commission) ^^’ith a 
view to persuading them to return home; (3) that the disposition of 
prisoners of u'ar who still refused repatriation after the end of the 
three months’ period would be referred to the political conference 
which it was recommended should be held within three months of 
the conclusion of the armistice; (4) that if the political conference 
failed to reach agreement on this matter within thirty days, the re- 
maining North Korean prisoners would be released in Korea or sent 
to a neutral country, as they might choose, v'hile Chinese prisoners 
refusing repatriation would be sent to a neutral country; and (5) that 
all Korean and foreign civilians desiring to return home would be 
assisted to do so; that joint Red Cross teams would assist in all repatri- 
ation processes and inspect prisoner-of-war camps; and that both sides 
would be required to furnish information about prisoners who had 
died or escaped during captivity. The fourth article stated (in the 
fonn of a recommendation by the opposing commanders to the gov- 
ernments concerned) that a high-level political conference would be 
convened within three months of the armistice to settle through neco- 
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United States and the United Nations not to accept a sertlcment which 
would preclude or make impossible of early attainment the objective 
of unification of Korea under his government. The United Nations 
pnmars' objective in relation to the war had been set as that of pre- 
venting successful aggression, even though it had accepted the South 
Korean government as the gosemnient of the Republic of Korea, and 
had, m the General Assembly Resolution of October 7. 1950, set up 
unification as a war objective, although not necessarily under the Rhee 
government. While the United Slates was further committed than was 
the United Nations to unification and to the Rhee government, the 
primary- campaign commitment of the Eisenhower administration was 
to bring militar)' action in Korea to an end if that could be accom- 
plished w ithout further extension of the Communist position south of 
the 3Sth parallel. This could be rcaU2ed on the basis of an armistice the 
terms of which might put South Korea in the position of the aggressor 
if its go\ emment should seek suliscquentlv to accomplish unification 
by military- means. Thus Syngman Rhee's government had to use all 
of the resources at its command to prevent the conclusion of an armis’ 
tice advantageous to its principal supporters but disadvantageous to it 
in relation to the attainment of its objective of esobl’ishment of control 
over the territories of the Republic of Korea. In doing so, however, it 
had to reckon with the possibilin* that too extreme attitudes might 
have the reverse effect from that »ught. 

The initial pressure had the effect of bringing Assistant Secrctarj* of 
State Robertson to Seoul and Tokyo to discuss the situation with 
President Rhee. These discussions resulted in an agreement on June 15 
on collaboration between the two governments in the carrj’ing on of 
armistice negotiations, together with a promise on the part of Presi- 
dent Rhee not to obstruct further in the move toward an armistice or 
in the postarmistice period. On the eve of conclusion of the armistice 
agreemenr, Sccrctat)- Dulles said that President Rhee had given written 
assurances that he would not obstruct the implementation of the armis- 
tice agreement. But two days later (Julv 24) Rhee raised objections 
to the entrs' of Indian troops into Korea; to some of the provisions in 
t e agreement on the prisoner of war question; and ro the rime limit 
lor the holding of the postannistice political conference. In the same 
«arement he stipulated that it would have to be understood that South 
Korea would have the tight to resume hostilities if the political con- 
rence ai c to reach a satisfactoty agreement on the Korean question. 
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war remaining in the custody of the Commission could not be made 
until a conference had been held. 

When, however, the stipulated period of three months had passed 
without agreement on the conditions of establishment of a political 
conference, the prisoners refusing repatriation were released and the 
question of their disposition closed. 

The recommendation in the Armistice Agreement for the holding 
of a political conference brought the Korean question back into United 
Nations discussions. On the day the armistice w'as signed the sixteen 
nations contributing forces to the United Nations Command in Korea 
declared themselves to be wiling to support United Nations efforts to 
bring about an equitable settlement in Korea based upon United Na- 
tions principles. These were declared to call for a united, independent 
and democratic Korea. The sixteen nations further declared, wth an 
eye on the South Korean government as well as the Communists, that 
they Avould support fulfillment of the armistice terms and resist any 
breach of the armistice.^ 

The reference above to the South Korean government recalls earlier 
statements concerning the attitude of that government tow'ard the 
armistice, which it did not formally accept. Syngman Rhee’s general 
point of view was reiterated on August 15 when he expressed the 
belief that the United Nations had “deliberately decided against Uc- 
tory as the goal." He expressed again the view that unification wmuld 
be the only test of the success or failure of the recommended political 
conference. His government’s “wish and determination” he said w'as 
“to march north at the earliest possible time to save our North Korean 
brethren.” 

Knowing this attitude of the South Korean government, immedi- 
ately after the signature of the Armistice Agreement the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, went to Korea to reassure 
President Rhee as to the attitude of the American government with 
respect to the political conference. This reassurance was given through 
the conclusion of a Mutual Securitv'^ Treau'. The treaty provided; 
(i) for the peaceful settlement of international disputes, both parties 
committing themselves to refrain from the threat or use of force in any 
way inconsistent with United Nations obligations; (2) for consulta- 
tion in case cither was threatened with ex'ternal armed attack when, 

» This agreement was signed on the day of the armistice but not officiallv released 
until August J7. " * 
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miion the »i.hdta»al ot all foreign troop from Korea and the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. 

The armistice agreement brought militat)* operations to an end but 
Korea remained in the international spotlight for nvo principal reasons. 
The first was the continuing interest in the prisoncr-of*%vaf que^n 
during the period of repatriation and then of “explanations. c 
second was because of the protracted discussions concerning the com- 
position and agenda of the recommended political conference. 

The repatriation of prisoners of war sv-ishing to return home ha 
been completed by September 6 and u-ithout much controversy since 
the operation fell within the normal pattern of such action at the cn 
of a war. The complications in connection with repatriation gr*" 
of the opportunitj’ given the individual to “choose between reparnl 
don and/or release, thus conforming to the ethical and humanitarian 
view of the situation rather than following the traditional and more 
ngid pattern of universal repatriation,”* coupled 'viih the right to 
try to persuade the individual refusing repatriation to change his min 
The complications of applying a new point of view and a new pro- 
cedure were increased because of the administration of the nesv pro- 


cedure by a commission which was called neutral hut which was so 
constituted as to include states whose political relationships were suc^ 
as to preclude really neutral behavior. Under the circumstances ulti- 
mate responsibility for the taking of deebions on controversial 
tiom fell upon the Indian member of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission since Poland and Czechoslovakia invariably took the same 
position on the Chinese side of all cpjesiions. This responsibih't)' ha 
a somewhat tempering effect on the Indian government's point of view< 


although it cannot be said to have changed it. 

The greatest number of prisoners refusir^ repatriation were North 
Koreans and Chinese. Consequently the quantitative burden of inter- 
viewing witWn the agreed time rested on the Communists rather than 
the United Nations. As they met with little success in persuading their 
reluctant nationals to accept repatriation they began to place obstacles 
in the way of completion of the process of interviewing within the 
stipulated time. They were encouraged to procrastinate because of 
failure to agree on the comporition of the political conference. It was 
assumed apparently that the ultimate disposition of the prisoners of 


^P^in^E.J>oner, Editorial Comment. Americm Jotirna! of IntervitioKii 
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Korea '\^''ar that the Rhee government -would neither violate the 
armistice nor prevent an attempt at peaceful settlement, the treaU’-, 
together with the joint statement, also had the effect of establishing a 
measure of ROK control over the policy of the United States. It thus 
rendered it more difficult for the United States to use Korea for bar- 
gaining purposes in relation to other problems if it had been inclined 
to do so. In the move to bring the political conference into being and 
in the actual consideration of the question of Korea at the Geneva con- 
ference this double reaction was repeatedly revealed. 


THE QUESTION OF COMPOSITION OF 
A POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

A special session of the United Nations General Assembly debated 
the question of composition and terms of reference of the recom- 
mended political conference from August i8 until August 27, 1953. 
Before debate was opened in the Political Committee, the attempt was 
again made by the Soviet delegation to have an invitation to participate 
extended to North Korea and to Communist China. This raised anew 
the question of seating the Central People’s Government in the United 
Nations in place of the National Government as a central issue in Far 
Eastern politics, and one of major importance in the settlement of the 
Korea question. The A^ishinsky motion on China was defeated by a 
vote of 34-14 and that on North Korea by 34-18. In both cases India 
and a number of Arab-Asian countries voted with the Soviet bloc or 
abstained from voting. In this way India, at least, sought to indicate 
the importance it attached to the recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, and its belief that Asian questions should be settled prin- 
cipally by Asian nations. 

On the substantive question of the composition of the political con- 
ference, the difference of opinion developed in the debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly was between the United States’ view that the confer- 
ence should be restricted to the belligerent nations and the view that 
it should be extended into a round-table conference participated in by 
the U.S.S.R., India, and other states. Thus the resolution first pre- 
sented by the United States and fourteen other members of the sixteen 
nations contributing forces to the Unified Command in Korea pro- 
vided that the United Nations participants in the political conference 
should be the states contributing armed forces to the United Nations 
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separatelv and jointly, by sctf-help and mutual aid. the parties were fo 
maintain and develop appropriate means to deter armed attack, and 
take suitable measures in consultation and agreement to implement the 
treatv and its purposes; (3) for the recognition of armed attack on 
cither as dangerous to the other, svith the attack to be met by each 
in accordance with its constitutional processes; (4) that the Republic 
of Korea grant and the United States accept the right to dispose United 
States’ land, air. and sea forces in and about the territory of the Re- 
public of Korea, as determined by mutual agreement; (5) for ratifica- 
tion in accordance u ith tlte constitutional processes of the tw o signa- 
tories; and (6) for its indefinite continuation, altliough it was made 
terminable one year after notice of termination by either part)’.** 

On the same day a statement was jointly released by President Rhee 
and Secretary Dulles stating the meaning of the treat)’ in relation to 
the immediate situation. The first paragraph of this statement defined 
the agreement as providing for automatic reaction of the two states 
in joint defense in the event of a breach of the armistice terms. The 
second paragraph stated that 

The armistice contemplates that a political conference will be convened 
within three months— that k, prior to October 17, ipjj. At that conference 
the United States delegation, in cooperation w ith the ROK delegation and 
other delegations from the United Nations side, will seek to achieve the 
peaceful unification of Korea as a free and independent nation... If, aft**' 
the political conference has been in session for ninety daj’S, it becomes 
clear to each of our governments that all anempts to achieve these objec- 
tives have been fruitless, and that the conference is being exploited by ih* 
Communist delegates to infiltrate, propagandize, or otherwise embarrass 
the Republic of Korea, we shall be prepared to malvC a concurrent with- 
drawal from the conference. We will then consult further regarding ih* 
attainment of a unified, free, and independent Korea. . . . 

The Joint statement then reads: 

We recognize that the Republic of Korea possesses the inherent right of 
sovereign^ to deal with its problems, but it has agreed to take no uni- 
ateral action to unite Korea bj’ nulicarv means for the agreed duration of 
the conference. 

designed by the Uiuted States to maintain a measure of con- 
trol over South Korean polic)' and in the process assure its alUes in the 

0«Qb'ef DoUes was formally signed in Washington on 

tJctober., and subsequently ratified by both Kates. 
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ratcly voted upon, being rejected by a vote of 41 against to 7 in favor, 
with 13 abstentions. On the other hand, when the question of Soviet 
participation, “provided the other side desires it” was put it was an- 
swered decisively in favor (55-2, with 2 abstentions). On the question 
of Indian participation, the vote was 27 for, 21 against, and ii absten- 
tions. Ex'cept for Greece, Pakistan, and Nationalist China, all the votes 
against Indian participation came from Western hemisphere states, and 
thus from those who were accustomed to follow American leadership 
on such matters. In spite of the favorable vote, because of its closeness, 
India withdrew its name as a possible participant, on grounds which 
the American representative called “statesmanlike.” 

The adopted resolution left it to the United States to arrange with 
North Korea and China for a conference to be held not later than 
October 28 at a place satisfactory to both sides. The adoption of this 
resolution, of course, did not commit the Communist Chinese or North 
Korea to its terms which were described, September 13, by the Chi- 
nese Premier and Foreign Alinistcr, Chou En-lai, as not completely 
satisfactory. His counterproposals were: the addition, by invitation, 
of the Soviet Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Burma; a round- 
table discussion, but with all decisions to be unanimously accepted by 
both belligerent sides; China and North Korea to be invited to the 
General Assembly meeting to discuss the composition of the political 
conference; and the belligerents to arrange the time and place of meet- 
ing after agreement on the composition of the conference. Subse- 
quently (October 1 1 ) the Chinese suggested further discussions be- 
tween the belligerents to determine the time and place of the proposed 
conference. The United States took up this suggestion and direct nego- 
tiations were resumed at Panmunjom, Mr. Arthur Dean being sent to 
Korea from the United States for that purpose. 

The negotiations, which extended from October 26 to December 12, 
again failed to produce an agreement because of the question of com- 
position of the conference. The United States refused to accept the 
Chinese list of states to be invited since it included, beyond the bel- 
ligerent states, the U.S.S.R., India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma as 
neutrals. As an alternative the United States proposed that the Soviet 
Union be invited by China and North Korea not as a neutral but as 
a participant on their side; and that India, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Pakistan and Chile be invited to attend as nonvoting 
members but otherwise with full rights. With no agreement in sight. 
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Commsnd. Under the terms of thU resolution Indii and the U-S.SIU 
amonj others, svould not have !»cen invited to participate. China and 
North Korea, and possibly such other states as they were willing to 
invite to sit on their side of the table would have constituted the 
opposing delegation. Against this, the U.S.S.R. proposed an eleven- 
nation conference, the participants to be the United States. Britain. 
France, the U.S,S.R., the Chinese People’s Repuhlic, India, Poland, 
Sweden, Burma, North Korea, and South Korea. This would have 
denied representation to a ntiml>cr of states which had made militirs’ 
contributions to the United Nations’ effort to repel aegression in 
Korea, while weighting the representation against the United Nations 
Itself, from that point of view, as well as against the United States and 
South Korea. The Russian resolution stipulated that decisions should 
be taken at the conference when consented to by the states which had 
signed the Armistice Agreement, thus c-scludin" South Korea, as a 
nonsignatorj*. from a decisive voice in the conference. 

The united front of the sixteen nations was breached to a limited 
extent when Britain and France took the position that the conference 
should nor be confined to the military panicipants in the Korean war 
but should be made into a round-table, rather than an across-ihe-table, 
conference through the inclusion of India and the U.S5.R. Th'is the 
Umted States refused to accept, since it implied (i) Russian neu- 
trality in the struggle, and (j) that the states, such as India, which had 
refused to accept equal responsibilities with others for the support of 
the United Nations should have an equal voice with those who had 
aaep«d responsibilit)- in the settlement of the issues involved. The 
united States maintained that the U.S5.R. had throuchout actively 
^pported Nonh Korea and thus could only be view ed as one of the 
e igcrmts. Consequently Washington took the position that it would 
JX -X " * in the proposed conference if Russia 

TkinJl Korea, thus in effect 

««>-bclligerent with them. As a method of con- 
Umted^<;r f '* "cognizing India’s efforts In behalf of peace, the 
w’S settlement of the Korean War. to 

be followed^K°^' conference should be confined, might properly 

b ex^^d '°"f'«nce in which India iright 

oe Mpected to play a leading role. 

^ oi 4 * 7 („ .th .o absicnoona). The Soviet resolution was sepa- 
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of conference when that point had been reached in terms of the posi- 
tion of the United States. 

Since the United States sought to avoid the solution of the Korean 
question bv militar\' means, the breakdown of the negotiations at 
Panmunjom was not followed bv militarv action to “attain a unified, 
free, and independent Korea,” although that would apparently have 
been welcomed by the Rhce government which had technically re- 
gained its freedom to act unilaterallv since no conference had been 
convoked during the agreed period, and none seemed immediately in 
prospect. In fact, however, it lacked the power to proceed without 
the support of the United States. 

It was, consequentlv, during a conference held at Berlin on the 
German and Austrian questions, January a5-Februaiy- i8, J954, among 
the Foreign Ministers of the United States, Britain, France, and the 
U.S.S.R., that a conference on Korea was finallv agreed on. At the 
Berlin Conference iMr. Molotov suggested a five-power conference on 
the Korean question and on that of Indochina. His initial suggestion 
was rejected on the double ground that: (i) there was no reason to 
believe that the five powers could solve world problems among them- 
selves, an idea which Mr. Dulles pointed out had been rejected at the 
San Francisco Conference on the United Nations Charter; and (2) that 
channels alreadv existed, in the United Nations, for settlins both the 
Korea and Indochina questions. In connection with the Russian pro- 
posal Secretart* Dulles put his finger on another principal objection to 
a five-power conference when he said: 

It seems to us that the proposal for a five-power conference to include the 
Chinese Communist regime is primarily a device to attempt to secure for 
that regime a position in the couneik of the world which it has not earned 
and which it has not had accorded ro it b}' the international communitj’ 
generally.^ ^ 

Nevertheless a conference was finally agreed upon. The communique 
issued on February’ 18, at the end of the Berlin Conference, read on this 
matter that: 

(i) The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, meeting in Berlin, considering that the 
establishment, by peaceful means, of a united and independent Korea 

Keeshig's Contemporary Archives, p. 13439. 
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Mr. Dean made a fina\ proposal on December rf 

the place of meering, the conference ,o be held '™h'" “ P'"“j " 
nvenn-.eight To fortj-rtvo da,, from .he rime of conclus.on o^t ^ 
agreement at Panmnriiom; (a) pamc.pants tvnh '“""BP 
hmited to the sitteen Vnited Nariom countnn nnth force • 

South Korea, North Korea, China and the C.S.S.R.; an (}) 
be tntited to participate in the discussions but n i.hout *' 01 

propose rosolurions or .0 vote in the ntking of . 

prorosal" was characterized by the Chinee as absurd, nd.culo"'. rod 
meaningles. It we consequently rejected. At the “I""™' 
nee delegate reiterated charge of perfidy against the m^ 

This led Mr. Dean summarily to breat off negotiauons m p 
at-aiast the constant repetition of such unwarranted charg«. 

'Thev were merely the last, not the woet. chaiges nhich I"" 
constantly leyelled against the United State during the couise 0 
M at and during the periods of negotiation. The Communnri “ 
ized even’ opportunin* to wage a propaganda campaign o e a 
against the United States. Wth respect to the charges made w 
txcTc susceptible of proof, such as that of engaging m germ «arra • 
the United States had. with etemplary self-restraint, innted 
investigation into the truth or faUin* of the charges. In CN-cn’ 
charges had been reiterated but opponunitt- for their senous im 
gation had been refused by the Communist states, including the bot 
Union. The Chinese had, to be sure, rigged evidence in Peiping 
germ warfare charge and presented it to their friends, but wt out 
opportunit)’ for careful examination of the evidence. To the 
wluch the evidence was nude arailable and ^'as subjected to 
cxamirution it was found to be fraudulent. This, however, i 
prevent the widespread <hsscnunaiion of the charges in the countn 
of eastern Asia and their acceptance as true because reiterated 's 
there was a N\i!l to believe the worst of the United States. It was t ^ 
utilization of negotiation for purposes of psychological warfare rat 
than agreement v\hich caused Secretary' Dulles and President Rhee, m 
their Joint Statement, to stipulate a determination to make a conwr 
rent withdrawal from the conference” when it again became c 
that it was designed for exploitation “by the Communist delegate 
to infiltrate, propagandize, or otiterwise embarrass the Republic o 
Korea.” Experience had given even more justification for termination 
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the matter, as was revealed in the external reaction to Secretary Dulles’ 
explanation of the Berlin agreement. It was even more clearly revealed 
at the Geneva Conference itself, where the chief Chinese delegate, 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, behaved as a principal in the negotia- 
tions, refusing the role both of culprit and that of Russian protege. The 
discussion revealed, however, the central importance of China and of 
the question of recognition of the People’s Government, in any attempt 
to find a pacific solution of Far Eastern political questions.^'* 

By the time of convocation of the Geneva Conference the Indochina 
question had begun to assume even greater importance than that of 
Korea. It was in Indochina that the area of militar}'^ action had been 
enlarged following the conclusion of the armistice in the Korean War. 
The development of the problem of Indochina is, however, treated else- 
t\'hcre and need not be allowed to confuse the present discussion of the 
Geneva Conference in relation to the Korean question. Neverthless, it 
should be noted at this point that Mr. Nehru, on the eve of the con- 
ference, expressed the Indian point of view with respect to Indocliina 
in much the same way as he had in connection with the termination 
of the Korean hostilities. On April 24 he issued an appeal for a cease- 
fire in Indochina and proposed a six-point plan for its accomplishment. 
He urged; (i) that all should desist from making threats or proposing 
action which would make it more difficult to bring about agreement 
on a cease-fire-, (2) that the negotiation of a cease-fire be given priority 
on the conference agenda, and that cease-fire group be constituted to 
be restricted to France, the tltree Associated States of Indochina, and 
Vietminh; (3) that the complete independence of Indochina be pro- 
claimed, since that was essential to a settlement; {4) that direct negotia- 
tions looking tou'ard a settlement be instituted bent^een the paryes 
concerned; (5) that a nonintervention agreement be entered into, the 
agreement to be guaranteed by the United States, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China; and (6) that the United Nations be 
kept informed on the matter. 

i'*The situation as to recognition at the time of the Geneva Conference was that 
25 countries had recognized. Eleven of these had Communist governments; seven 
more w-ere Western European and Scandinavian (the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Nortvay, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands and Switzerland); seven were Asian 
countries (Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan). The 
countries not recognizing were all of the Western hemisphere states (including 
Canada) Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Belgium, Italy, West 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, the Arab States, Pers’ia, Siam, 
and the Philippines (43 in all). 
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would be an important factor in reducing international tension and restor- 
ing peace in other parts of Asia: 

(a) Propose that a conference of representatives of the U5.A, the 
United Kingdom, France, the OSS.R^ the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, the Republic of Korea, the People's Democntic Republic 
of Korea, and other countries whose armed forces participated in 
the hostilities in Kom. and which desire to attend, shall meet in 
Geneva on April aft for the purpose of reaching a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question; 

(b) Agree that the problem of restoring peace in Indo-Chini still also 
be discussed at the Conference, to which representatives of the 
U.SA., France, the United Kingdom, and the Chinese People's 
Republic and other interested states will be invited. 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, nor the holding of, the 
a^ive mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition in any case where it has not already been accorded.’* 


THE KOREAM QUESTION AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
In accordance with the understanding reached at Berlin, tl’c United 
States, on Febniaf)* ift, issued invitations to South Korea and to the 
thirteen nations comnbuting forces to the United Nations Korean Com- 
mand.“ The Sosi« Union, on its side, invited the Chinese People’s 
Republic and North Korea. 

This agreement met with considerable criticism In the United States 
because it meant negotiations w ith the Communist Chinese at the politi- 
cal level and thus was held to be the first step in a chain of events 
which would lead to the seating of the representatives of the People’s 
epublic m the United Nations and to recognition. It could have been 
e ended, entirely apart from the formal cavejt in the communique 
wit respect to recognition, by reference to the continued perstamustice 
negotiations, which had produced, by agreement, the rtconimcndation 
that a political conference should be held. Because of the domestic 
po ucal si^tion, howeter. Secretary Dulles was unable to rely on 
this line of defense, and so added to it the view that China would be a 
pamcipant, but not on a level of equalin* with the others. It would be 
^ ^ public opimon rather than participating in 

gment on its own cause. This, of coutse, went beyond the fact of 

''Abfd’V' 

not f'A***’ France, of the slsteen nations, were 

Belgium. Canada SdomtT,, powers. The ihineen were: Australia, 
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equitable, the United States came to support the proposal that elections 
should be held throushout Korea, but that they should be held under 
the supervision of the United Nations to ensure freedom of expression 
of opinion on the part of Koreans both north and south of the parallel. 

^^'’ith respect to independence, the South Korean government took 
the position that, prior to the holding of elections, yhich it came to 
accept for its own part of the counm* as well as for the northern zone, 
all Chinese forces must be withdrawn from Korea, while only the begin- 
ning might be made of withdrawal of United Nations’ forces from the 
southern zone. In this respect, as well as on the question of method 
of supendsion of elections, the Rhee government was firmlv against 
any proposal which might have the effect of giving, even temporarily, 
political rather than militarx' significance to the division of the counm^ 
For that reason it opposed proposals invohdng a move toward an ulti- 
mate solution of the problem of government through a postconference 
committee, with the status quo established bv the armistice terms beinsf 
maintained, but with arrangements being made administratively be- 
tween the two governments for trade and communications between 
the two zones until a final agreement had been reached by the com- 
mittee on complete governmental unification. 

The decisive issue proved to be that of willingness or unwillingness 
of the Communist side to accept the United Nations as the responsible 
agency of supervision in any moves coward unification or independence 
throush the withdrawal of “inter%-enins” militan' forces. Since the 
Chinese, supported by the Soviet Union and North Korea, remained 
unwilling to accept United Nations supervision in Korea, the Geneva 
Conference failed to produce an acceptable solution to the Korean 
problem. 
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It was not anticipated by either the United States or South Korea that 
the Geneva Conference would produce a satisfactor)’ agreement on 
Korea since they had no reason to believe that the Communists had 
become wilting to accept a settlement CTCCpt on their outt terms. It 
was, however, viewed as essential to maVc an earnest effort to reach 


agreement in order to demonstrate to the satisfaction of Britain and 
others, as w ell as India, that it was not the inflcxiliility of American 
policy, nor the bellicosity and unreasonableness of the Rhee govern- 
ment which presented the obstacle to peaceful settlement, but rather 
the lack of interest of the Communists in the establishment of inter- 
national peace and sccurit)’. 

A general area of agreement on objectives would seem to have been 
marked out by the four sponsoring powers in the Joint view expressed 
at Berlin that “the establishment, by peaceful means, of a united and 
independent Korea would be an important factor in reducing inter- 
national tensioa . . Thus the search at the Geneva Conference was 
for an agreed method of bringing about units* in and estahlLshing inde- 
pendence for Korea. 

The South Korean formula for bringing about units* under one gov- 
ernment ssas the complete implementation of the original United N** 
rions resolution for the holding, under supervision, of free elections 
Amughout Korea. All that miuined to be accomplished, in Prcriclent 
^ ee s s icw . w as to hold United Nations* supervised elections in Notth 
Korea so that the seats in the Korean Parliament resers ed for the pwople 
north of the parallel since 1947 could be filled. Since elections had just 
ecn held in South Korea, as prescribed bv the terms of the constini- 
tion of the Republic, it was held to be unnecessary* immcdiatelv to re- 
peat the process there. 


The Communist proposal for unit)* was that new elections be held 
toughoui the entire country, as a result of which a new iroremment 
representing ail of Korea could be constituted. If supers-ision was nec- 
^a^-, the supervision should be provided jointlv bv the North and 
^uth Kor«n governments. Tbis would, of course, pur the t^^o gov- 
sn!r» noting of equality in the move toward unification, in 

total o ^ “ itTOch latter proportion of the territotj- and the 

r»bhc of KoS’’"'*' o' 


As an adjustment betw 


een these two positions, and as one viewed as 
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Imperialism and Nationalism 
in Intlocliina 


tFFECTS OF THE WAR ON COLONIAL POLICY 
The Japanese focnd it iropossiWe in the four*year period of the Pacific 
v^Tir to implant and organize the conception of regionalism in Greater 
East Asia. On the contrar)*, the net efiect of the Japanese occupation 
of the European colonies in southeast Asia, and also in rhe Philippines 
and Indonesia, svas to deepen and widen the channels of nationalism 
and anticolonklism on a country, rather than an area, basis. The col- 
onies were, to be sure, actually liberated from the Japanese by those 
who had previously controlled them rather than by the efforts of an 
indigenous nationalist leadership. But the fact that the colonial power 
had been driven from the colony by Japan coupled with the circum- 
stances of the war and of internal resistance In each counrry’, condi- 
tioned the ability of the colonial power to rc-cstablish the prewar 
status. The Dutch had shown an awareness of the need to malcc readjust- 
ments in their imperial arrangements in the declaration of policy made 
by Oieen Wilhclmlna »t tht tod ot .94;. They hid issomed, hoiv- 
ever, that they tvould be able to plan the nattirc of the rcfldjusmieiits 
m Indonesia and wonld be able to eeecutc the plan themselves. The 
British and the French, tspemlly the fottntr. had indicated a similar 
tvattime atvateness of the face flu, the relanonshlps of tvonld 
need to be mod, fled toward self.govcrament, autonomy, ot independ- 
ence. Foimal commitments as to change, however, wete avoided, ap- 
(•> »" 'be ground that on precise 
htmwied be made in the absence oi fairly exact 
ge o t e situation and of the problem which would actually 
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the Chungking government. This was conceded as a result of German 
pressure exerted at the instigation of Japan on the Vichy government 
and through direct Japanese pressure on the colonial regime. But in the 
process of securing rights which would facilitate operations in the 
China war, Japan also moved to the point where, by the outbreak of 
the Pacific war, the entire colonv was under its influence, with the 
Indochinese French government committed to work closely with Japan 
and to recognize “the predominant interest of Japan in the Far East in 
both the economic and the political domain.” ‘■ 

This collaboration of the French authorities with the Japanese, while 
it enabled the fiction of French rule to be maintained until shortly 
before V-J Day, had the effect of lowering French prestige in their 
colony as much as the ease of Japanese conquest at Singapore lessened 
that of Britain. The fact that a European colonial regime actually took 
its direction from Tokyo, even to the point of acquiescing in the mili- 
tary occupation of the colonv, pointed up the new relations of Asia 
with Europe, even though they should prove to be temporaiy. Its sig- 
nificance was not obscured by the fact that anti-Vichy Frenchmen 
were assisted by a native underground in reaching Chungking, nor by 
the fact that an underground anti-Japanese movement of some propor- 
tions developed in Indochina. 

This underground movement represented in effect the direction 
given by the war to the Indochinese nationalist movement. Resistance 
was directed, consequently, against colonialism itself rather than being 
exclusively an anti-Japanese and an anti-X’^ichy movement. This was 
obscured to some extent because of participation in the resistance by 
Frenchmen who were opposed to the Vichy regime and thus acted in 
opposition to the French colonial authorities. But it was revealed to 
be a fact at the time of the Japanese surrender. 


NATIONALISM IN INDOCHINA 

Nationalism in Indochina had its initial growth as a reaction against 
the early French policy of political, economic, and cultural “assimila- 
tion” to France of the colony of Cochin China and the protectorates 
of Cambodia, Annam, Tongking, and Laos. In the protectorates, to be 
sure, the native regimes continued to exercise nominal governmental 

’ Cordell Hull, The Meiuoirs of Cordell Hull <Ne\v York; Alacmillan, 1948) Vol. 
I, pp. 903-4. 
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e.Tist at the end of the Mar; and (2) on the assumption that the colonW 
power would be welconied l>ack into its colony because of a general 
acceptance of the beneficence of hs role in contrast with that of 
Japan. It was, therefore, assumed that the colonial posver would be able 
to detenuine the nature and the rate of ntodtfication of prewar rela- 
tionships. 

The United States alone had prc\-iously established a commitment to 
independence for its former colony and had reached an agreement with 
Philippine Commonwealth leaders on a rime-tahle for its progressive 
areainment. The United States, conseqaenrlv. was able to offer its Philip- 
pine polic) as an example to the colonial powers with whom It was 
allied m the war against japan. Waahington also made clear its sym- 
pathy with any policy of others directed toward extension of the area 
of sclf-govemmcnc. Under sur circumstances, howe«r. W’ashington 
cou only take the view that it necessarily conceded to others the 
right which the United States reserved to itielf to determine the rela- 
tiorefup of the imperial pow er to te colonv. To have taken a different 
pwmon would have been to weaken rather than strengthen the war 
ettoit against Japaa Consequently, each colonial power followed the 
course ss-hich seemed to it appropriate and within the limits set by its 
power, but «ch found itself compelled, either in the same or in a 
diftercnt fashion, to find a baslv of atrrcemenr with native nationalist 
leaden on the posrsvar conditions of gotemment. The countries in- 
o ve presented a sufficiently different set of circumstances, from the 
^int o Slew of their pnor development, their situation during the 
^ 31 % and the conditioas of their liberation from the Japanese, to war- 
examination of postwar developments in each colonv in 
ease sia. as well as in TTiaibod, Indonesia and the Philippines. 
ac«unt can well begin ^hh the countn- immediately smith of 

affeo^.t with Korea, came to be most directly 

affected by the posnvar situation m China itself. 

cated^ar^d^” the war situaiion in Indochina was more compli- 

area. Upon the de- 

Govemor of Jod'^ “» Exirope by Germany in 1940, the French 

ment in Frann- J”* accepted the authority of the Mchy govem- 
fndochina hv tK to maintain the French poation in 

meS. ^ JapaneW require- 

ment in Indochina ol'a W 

trom whifd) to conduct operarions agaimt 
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termini it is extremely narrow. In some parts of Annam the territort’- that 
is truly Annamite is onl)^ a few kilometers wide, and consists of coastal 
fishing villages, some distance behind which lie, first, former lagoons, now 
filled in and occupied by villages and rice fields, and then mountains which 
the Annamites have not approached and in which, at a short distance, the 
first Moi hamlets appear. In some sections Annamite territory is only a 
narrow corridor; elsewhere, as in certain mountain passes, no Annamites 
at all are to be found.^ 

But even this peculiar configuration was administratively broken up. 
French authoritv'^ was first established in Cochin China. It was erected 
into a colony and brought much more effectively under French cul- 
tural and political influence than tvere the protectorates of Annam and 
Tongking. The other nt'o protectorates, Cambodia and Laos, which 
completed French Indochina, were non-Annamite in population, being 
closer to the Thai; and they had been more affected by Indian than by 
Chinese culture, whereas the Annamite traditional system, social and 
political, was Chinese in origin. Both Cambodia and Laos had looked 
to France for support against encroachments from Siam, as well as 
against Annamite expansionism, which considerations lessened the anti- 
French appeal of the nationalists. Thus Annamite nationalism had not 
penetrated Cambodia or Laos, and it was less firmly rooted in Cochin 
China than in either Annam or Tongking. 

Another tveakening factor was the ditdsion, before 1941, of the 
nationalist movement into several parties with different aims. One (the 
Pham-puynhau Tongking Party) 

did not aim at separation from France, but struggled only to obtain con- 
stitutional reforms. There was also the revolutionary party of the young 
Annamites, which united nationalists and Communists until 1928, when 
the latter broke away. In addition, there was the nationalist Annamite 

Party, terrorists in close alliance with Cantonese groups Finally and 

most important, there was the Annamite party headed by Nguyen-Ai- 
Quoc (Ho Chi Minh) which was well organized and also relied on Can- 
ton and Moscow. 

A third element of weakness lay in the fact that none of these parties 
had mass support, except in times of economic distress. “The Annamite 
masses are, of course,” says one writer, “not affected by ideological 

^Pierre Gourou, “For a French Indo-Chinese Federation,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 
XX, No. I, p. 24. 

^Joseph Handler, “Indo-China: Eighty YeaK of French Rule,” Annals of the 
'American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXXVI, pp. 135-36. 
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authority, and to some extent they vixrc strengthened. Internal gov- 
ernment was also based on respect for local custom and tradition where 
it did not come into conflict with the needs and interests of the colonial 
power. Nevertheless the whole administration was centralized in fact 
under the authority of the governor-general, whose seat of government 
was at Hanoi. 

As it developed, nationalism was essentially Annamite, thus express- 
ing itself particularly in Annam and Tongking. It was initially stimu- 
lated by the Japanese victory over Russia in 1904-5, then by the use 
of Annamites by France both as laborers and soldiers in World War 1 , 
and finally by the development and course of the nationalist revolution 
in China. Its leadership was found among the intellectuals who were 
educated m the French liberal tradition. 


Though France naturally never wanted an indigenous nationalist move- 
ment to destroy her so\ereignn\ French institutions were so impregnated 
with the liberal ideas of 1789 that they unconsciously fostered patriotism 
and a love of political liberiy in subiect people.* 

Those who had the advantage of education under French auspices, con- 
sequently, were introduced to ideas which were given only very limited 
application in Indochina, and they themselves, while pemiitted a meas- 
ure of social equality, were not used by the French In the higher 
administrative posts in their own country. Thus the introduction to 
French ideals which were strongly at variance with the practices of 
colonial govemmenc caused the intellectuals to become nationalists, 
agitating for self-government and independence, rather than supporters 
of the French regime and of cultural assimilation. 

That the nationalist movement, before World War 11 , bad not de- 
veloped more strength may be e-xplained in several ways. One impor- 
tant reason for its Jack of strength is to be found in the demography 
of Indochina. The Annamites, the most vigorous sii^le clenient, com- 
prising 21,000,000 of the total population estimated in 1949 at some 
*7,000,000, occupied 3 land 


hid our in a uniquely strange pattern. It extends from the Tonkin (Red 
Trn" i ' 'a southern rip of Ck>clun China, a distance of 

extremity' it embraces <.800 square miles and at 
tout ern extremit}-, some zo^soo square miles, but between these two 

Vi^ia Thompson. C<K-tn>ment wd 
Pacific RsUnons, 19.4^), p ,95 International Secretariat, Institute of 
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At that time they were organized as the Viet Nam Independence 
League, better knomr subsequently as the ’i^iet Minh, a party acting 
under the leadership of the veteran nationalist as well as Communist, 
Ho Chi-minh. It was this part)’’ which caused Bao Dai to abdicate on 
August 25 in favor of the “Republic of Viet Nam” whose independ- 
ence was declared formally by the nationalists on September 2, 1945. 
The Republic of Viet Nam was designed to include the French colony 
of Cochin-China and the protectorates of Annam and Tongldng. The 
proclamation by the Viet Alinh government of independence of these 
territories making up the Republic of Viet Nam, it was hoped, would 
settle the issue of colonialism. 

The French, however, had no intention of withdrawing completely 
from Indochina, although the French Committee of National Union 
(the “Free French”) promised extensive reform. General de Gaulle, on 
December 8, 1943, had declared that Indochina would be given “a new 
political status within the French community” after the war. This was 
to be accomplished through the extension and re-affirmation of liberty 
within the framework of a federal organization, and with Indochinese 
given access to all public offices and positions within the state. Customs 
and fiscal autonomy, he stated, would replace the prew^ar position of 
Indochina within the French economic system. Subsequently (iVIarch 
24, 1 945) the Liberation government in Paris announced a plan for an 
autonomous Indochinese federation within a French federal union. The 
nev' SA-stem was worked out in the provisions of the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic. On March 6, 1946 France recognized the Repub- 
lic of ^^iet Nam as a Free State, having its government, its Parliament, 
its army, and its finances, and forming part of the Indo-Chinese Fed- 
eration and the French Union.® 

The struggle which subsequently developed in Indocliina was over 
the position of the states federated in Indochina to one another, and 
over the amount of freedom of France which each should have as a 
state in the French Union. An overly optimistic view of the effects of 
the new French policy was that: 

Neither race, religion nor national origin would bar Indo-Chinese from 
any federal office in the Federation, the higher echelons of which had 
hitherto been all-French, while many of the lower ranks had been inade- 
quately manned by a “white proletariat” that also came from France. A 

® For the te.xt of the Hanoi Agreement of March 6, Isaacs, A^etr Cycle in Asia 
(New York: Macmillan, 1947) p- 169. 
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considtmions, but the hatdness ot thor lives mato them 
to any propaganiia leading tovvatil a clyinS ' o! 

noihing to lose and rnationalbts could 

the Asian countries liut in Thailand, wete 

blame the French (or popular especially the case in 

also available as a nationalist target- ^ P V appmsi- 

Cochin Oiina and Cambodia, vthete about S pe economic 

mately 400,000 Chinese uete to “ '"“^Pe'fEuropeans and the 
middlemen and as intetmedianes jnnDOitets o( the nllcts 

uaihe peasants and „ othem identified then^ “ “PP“";”„e. o( a close 
and Its^ned the possibility o( ® 

relationship between Indochinese nanonalom ="J p„t. 

Despite the failure of the panies to attain ^ ,Seis 

and in spite of the differences which appeared a h 
resulting in division into separate patties, the fa" ^ Indochina 
French had been confronted by a nationalist dci p , j jsi,. 

before the outbreak of World Wat 11 . as had yVhile 

the British in Burma, and the Americans m jjniited 

neak, it had still been able to force the belated . move- 

reform in 1,18 and again In i,,«. The 'ere •>- 

nient drew together the divergent nationalist ^ j nese 

sUted in forming an underground by those French opposed J P 
control of a French colony but not to the testoranon om® ^ 
in Indochina. Consequently the Indochinese roistanee ■" , 

far as one developed much before the end of the P ^j^nni- 

mixture of motives and attinides with respect to ranee 
fied purpose with respect to Japaiu 

FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 

When defeat xias accepted as a certainty by Jap^, 
withdrew its suppon on March 9, 1945 from the ( j^griries 

regime and gave it to a government, which the Japanese a ^ 
assisted into being, headed by Bao Dai, Emperor of Annam. 
thoritj’ of this government, however, was immediately isp . 
the nationalists who had been waging underground war agaiiw 
Japan and the Vichy-controlled colonial regime. The nationa 
cessfully displaced the Japanese-sponsored government in August, 
b Emerion and Others, op. cit., p. ao^. 
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do.l ciiUcnship of the Indo-ChincK Fea«>tio|> mJ •>' 

«o«ld op™ ,obv ,o IndcChb.™ throughout thu totpot. Allhooth^t 
tiini tlltirt tod dcftntt wtre to rttitjm s French prcrettt. >''' 
would have its own armed lorc« which would l« oW ^F,nnrthe 
Oiinese and to nationals from elsewhere in the Unioiv On 
Indo-Chinese were to receisc encourapemcni to develop 
wrally and economically. ... Hitherto l.nkcd economically to tra^. 
the detriment of its more natural ties ssitli the Far Fa'^ • ^ 
to develop closer relations with China and other non-Frcnc > 

For the first time under France. Indo-Oiina was t« «i)0) ree 
thought, press, religion and awemMy.* 


The skeptical nationalist, however, gave a different interpretanon to 
the conception of the French Union. In the absence of jmple^fntin. 
action, he viewed it as a new formula designed to produce actjuifscence 
m the restoration of a modified colonial order, and not as granting 
complete self-control with an enlargement of the field of opportuni^ 
for the Indochinese. Lack of clarity in the formulation of the «a 
status of the former colony in relation to France raised » *1'’**^*®” * 
to w hether the nationalist demand for self-control could be met snt|un 
the French Union. , 

Since the new program had not been co-operatively developed •>' 
since it apparently fell short of independence or even, actually, 
plete autonomy, its realiiation as a French program required t at 
France should establish a reasonably firm control of the situation jn 
Indochina at the end of the war. The possibilit)’ of French contro was. 
however, initially reduced by the transfer by Japan of the po'vft ® 
government to the Indochinese. It was still further lessened on accoun 
of the fact that sufficient rime elapsed lietween the Japanese sur 
render and the arrival of Allied forces to enable the proclaimed \ *e 
Nam Republic to establish itself in Tongking, Annam, and m 
Qiina. 

The Allied forces which initially arrived to receive the Japanese wr* 
render were British south of the i«th parallel and Oiinesc north of u- 
Up to this point developments in Indochina were similar to 
Indonesia.* Subsequently an imponant difference was revealed- The 
British at Saigon released French troops from internment, armed tht^ 
and transferred control of the dt>* to the French. In the process the 

•"'•"-Chw*’" Paci/!c Affjiri, yol ti.No- 

* On tfus contrast. Chap. ij. 
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Viet Nam was forcibly driven from Saigon. There was nothing in the 
nature oi de facto recognition of the local regime by the British, as 
there was in Indonesia. Nor did the timing of the French offer to nesro- 
tiate, or its recognition of the Viet Nam Republic in the north present 
the same appearance of de facto recognition in Cochin China as did the 
Dutch action in dealing uith the Indonesian Republic. Thus full French 
control was established by force in Saigon by the end of 1945, when 
the British forces were withdrawn, the Japanese having been disarmed 
and the British war mission having been thus accomplished. This with- 
drawal was possible because of the arrival of well-equipped French 
troops apparently in sufficient strength adequately to support French 
authority. 

A somewhat different situation developed north of the i6th parallel, 
where the Chinese had the function of recemng the Japanese sur- 
render. There the \’’iet Nam government W'as not impeded by the 
Chinese in the exercise of such of its functions as the holding of elec- 
tions and the establishment of a parliament. 

The Chinese rather used their position to persuade the French to 
agree to a revision of the conditions of relationship between Indochina 
and China. In the agreement signed Februaty 28, 1946 Chinese nationals 
were promised a continuation of 

the rights, privileges, and exemptions which they traditionally possessed 
in Indo-China; most-favored-nation treatment for Chinese nationals with 
respect to the right to travel, reside, conduct commercial, industrial, and 
mining enterprises, to acquire and possess real property; equality of taxa- 
tion xvith Indo-Chinese nationals; and the same treatment as French na- 
tionals 

in matters of legal procedure and administration of justice. It was fur- 
ther agreed that a special zone, under Chinese customs control, with 
the necessary facilities, should be established at Haiphong for the service 
of imports into and e.xports from China, and that commercial exchanges 
between China and Indochina should be regulated by a commercial 
agreement on the basis of most-favored-nation treatment. And, finally, 
provision was made for a restoration to China of the Indochina-Yunnan 
Railway. Following the conclusion of this agreement, the Chinese 
troops were withdrawn from their zone of militaty occupation, leav- 
ing to the French the remaining problem of adjustment of their rela- 
tions v'ith the Viet Nam Republic, which was still in control. 
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To pave the way for peaceful entiy of French troops into the 
northern part of Indochina to replace the Chinese, the agreement re- 
ferred to above N\as made between France and Viet Nam on March 6. 
1946. By this Hanoi agreement, France not onlv recogniz'd the \^tt 
Nam as a free state, hut agreed that its territorial extent (sthether it 
would include Cochin China) should he determined by referendum- It 
was further stipulated that, a favorable atmosphere having been cre- 
ated, negotiations would be instituted to “deal particularly with the 
diplomatic relations between Viet Nam and foreign states, the future 
status of Indochina, and economic and cultural interests.” 

On the basis of this agreement, French troops were able to enter 
Hanoi without opposition. During the subsequent period of negotia- 
tions, consequently, France was in effective control of Hanoi in the 
north and of Saigon in the south, of the territories claimed by the Re- 
public. It thus had ports of entry from which, as its nulitars' establish- 
ment was augmented, it could, if necessary, move to extend its control 
in the hinterland. 


THE ISSUES BEniTEN FRANCE AN*D 
THE MET MINH DEFIN'ED 


It was quickly revealed that the agreement of March 6 did not earn' 
the same meaning to the French that it did to the Vietnamese leader- 
^hip. The fundamental points at issue were defined at conferences at 
Dalat, in the spring, and at Fontainbleau, in the summer of 1946- 
of these concerned the nature of relationships between the A'ict Nam, 
on the one side, and Cambodia and Laos, on the other. The Met 
Nam conception was limited to “federation” of three independent 
states, with federation in turn construed to mean limited co-ordination 
of cwnomic policies, such as customs arrangements and currency. Fed- 
eration meant to the French, on the other hand, close co-ordinadon of 
policy through the French High Commissioner, who would not only 
represent France, and the French Union, but also the Indochinese 
Federation, of which he would be the President. In spite of this funda- 
mental disagreement, however, a viodtu ck-endi was siimed at Fontain- 
bteau on September 14, ,946. This provided for 


inp throughout Indo-China. A mixed commission, includ- 

thecrLri^^T” different states in the Federation, was to study 
o ot an issuing agency to replace the Bank of Indo-China. and 
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would also coordinate customs and foreign trade. There was also to be an 

Indo-Chinese customs union, and no internal customs barriers Another 

committee was to study the re-establishment and improvement of com- 
munications between Viet Nam and other countries in the Indo-Chinese 
Federation and the French Union. And in response to ^^ietnamese insist- 
ence on their own diplomatic representative abroad, a Franco-\^ietnamese 
commission was to arrange for Vietnamese consular representatives in 
neighboring countries and for \'’ictnamese relations with foreign consu- 
lates.® 

The other fundamental difference between Viet Nam and France at 
this time was over the territorial question of inclusion of Cochin China 
in A^iet Nam. In spite of the provision for a referendum in the March 
agreement, France set up an autonomous government in Cochin China 
which nevertheless could be expected to respond to French direction. 
Since the French had already effectively resumed control of Cambodia 
and Laos, three of the five prewar parts of Indochina could then be 
“federated” under the High Commissioner. These actions made it pos- 
sible for the French to act in military support of an Annamite govern- 
ment of Cochin China, presented as an alternative in Viet Nam to that 
of the A^iet Minh headed by Ho Chi-minh, who was not only a national- 
ist but also a Communist in his ideolog^^ 

The net effect of these unresolved differences was civil war, with 
actions on both sides u'hich enabled each to accuse the other of bad 
faith. The Viet Alinh government did not have sufficient military power 
to dislodge the French from the cities and the coastal area ndthin its 
claimed territorjr, nor to force the French to accept its conception of 
a federation which would be close to independence. It did have the 
power, however, in spite of augmented French forces in the country, 
to prevent the restoration of peace and the establishment of French 
authoritt' throughout Annam and Tongking. There was little en- 
thusiasm for the French-controlled Cochin China government which 
the French sought to utilize against the Viet iMinh-dominated republic 
of \^iet Nam. Its utilization tvas viewed as an attempt to maintain 
French pou'er by application of the principle of “divide and rule. ’ 
Carnbodia and Laos had apparently accepted a status in relation to 
France which made them useful in maintaining the French point of 
view with respect to, and within, the Indochinese federation. If Cochin 
China could be sustained as a separate component of the federation, 

NWrf.,pp. -j6-s7. 
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and kept under French domination, three elements would be subject to 
manipulation by the French against Tongking and Annam. 

Whether or not this was the idea held by the French, cither in France 
or in Indochina, it defines one aspect of the problem. The situation was 
such that the French had to accept the necessity of acting through or 
in support of Indochinese regimes unless they could impose their ideas 
of a reasonable solution of the problem by military means, as they 
found they could not. Finding the Cochin China regime an unaccept- 
able, and thus weak, instrument France had to develop an alternative 
capable of attracting support within Viet Nam partly by rallying to 
Itself elements previously supporting the Viet Minh regime. The basis 
of this attraction had to be found in a nationalism which differentiated 
the nationalist as such from the revolutionary. 

THE FRENCH-SPONSORED VIET NAM GOVERNMENT 

It was along these lines that an attempt was made to organize an 
alternative regime around the former Emperor, Bao Dai. He was still 
nominally an adviser to Ho Chi Minh’s government but he had not re- 
turned from China where he had been sent on a mission in early 194^' 
The French, in approaching him. hoped to use him to detach nationalists 
among the Vietnamese from support of the Ho regime, getting them 
to accept terms of settlement with France more satisfactory to it than 
those demanded by Ho. It was as a nationalist leader that Bao Dai could 
be useful to France but only if he could be kept restrained in his 
nationalism. 

Protracted negotiations were required to attain the French objec- 
tive. The negotiations were complicated by the necessity not merely 
of reaching agreement between Bao Dai and his supporters in Indo- 
china and France but also between them and competitive groups m 
Indochina, including General Xuan, then head of the Cochin China 
government, and between Bao Dai, France, and the French in Indo- 
china, to ensure that agreements acceptable in Paris w ould be effectu- 
ated by French officialdom in Viet Nam. The fate of the earlier 
agrecmenis reached bctw’een France and the Vietnamese through the 
Viet Minh had revealed the latter necessity. 

When established the regime headed by Bao Dai was termed the Pro- 
Msional Goiemment of Viet Nam (embracing the prewar protecto- 
rates of Annam and Tongking, and the crown colony, Cochin China). 
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It was supported bv France as an “associated” state in the conflict with 
the Democratic Republic of \^iet Nam, controlled by the ^'■iet Alinh 
part}^ and popularly referred to as Viet Minh. 

The first stasre of negotiations between the French Hisrh Commis- 
sioner, General Xuan, and Bao Dai (President of the Provisional Cen- 
tral Government of A^iet Nam) was completed with the signature by 
the two former “in the presence of His Alajestj’' Bao Dai,” of the Agree- 
ment of the Bay of Along (of June 6, 1948). This read; 

(1) France solemnly recognizes the independence of Viet Nam to 
which belongs the right freely to bring about its unit)”. On its part, Viet 
Nam proclaims its adherence to the French Union in the capacit)” of a 
State associated with France. The independence of Viet Nam is unlimited 
except for such restrictions as its membership in the French Union im- 
poses upon it. 

(2) \Het Nam undertakes to respect the rights and interests of French 
nationals, to give constitutional guarantees of its respect for democratic 
principles, and to give preference in the tasks of its internal organization 
and of its economy to French political and technical advisers. 

(3) As soon as the provisional government has been established repre- 
sentatives of ^'''iet Nam will confer with representatives of the French 
Republic concerning suitable methods of arranging the transfer of specific 
activities in the fields of educational, foreign, militarx”, economic, financial, 
and technical services.^® 

Upon the signature of this agreement Bao Dai left for France where 
he remained until the necessarx” decisions and actions had been taken to 
make it clear that there was not only agreement in principle but that 
the principles would be made effective. The agreements reached in 
Paris almost a year later (March 8, 1949), known as the “Agreements 
of the Elysee,” xvere designed to give formal confirmation to the new 
set of relationships. In general these agreements reafiirmed the stipula- 
tions of the Bay of Along Agreement. In certain respects, however, 
they e.xtended that agreement and gave it greater precision. Thus as to 
the restrictions resulting from membership in the French Union: 

A^ietnamese diplomacy would come into play only in close accord with 
the diplomatic missions of France and within the frame of directives 
issued by the High Council. Viet Nam would from then on have its 
national army. The army of the French Union would be confined to the 
bases, the garrisons, and the communications facilities.’ ’ 

W. L. Holland (ed.), Asian Nationalism and the TT’erf (New York: Macmillan, 
•953)'> P- ’ 30 . Quoted by permission. 

” Ibid., p. 259. 
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might not have been so clcarlv the case if it had not coincided in 
point of time with the victorj'^ of the Chinese Communists over the 
National Government in mainland China. This brought the Viet Minh 
into territorial contact with a Communist power which could assist it 
against the non-Communist or anti-Communist Vietnam state. The new 
situation was crvstallizcd by the recognition by Peiping and Moscow 
of the Ho government and by recognition of the \^iet Nam Associated 
State by the United States and other Western states. India, Indonesia 
and other Asian states refused, however, to recognize the Bao Dai 
regime because they viewed it as being still too much within the frame- 
work of colonialism. Thus they applied the conception of neutralism 
to the contending regimes although inclining to the view that Ho 
Chi-minh w’as more expressive of the will of the people of Viet Nam 
than was Bao Dai. 

While there \vas a real difference between “associated statehood” and 
independence, the new status was closer to independence than that of 
statehood within a federation within a Union. Had the associated-state 
conception been accepted earlier and put into effect so as to induce 
real confidence in French good faith the action might have trans- 
formed the colonial struggle into more of the appearance of a civil 
war, tvith the French assisting the Bao Dai regime to re-establish in- 
ternal order in Viet Nam. But, at the time when taken, the Ho regime 
W’as strengthened for purposes of resistance by outside assistance so that 
it could undertake military operations on a sufficiently large scale to 
keep France and French power in the foreground of the struggle, as 
contrasted w’ith the earlier period when Viet Minh power had been 
reduced to the point of conducting relatively small-scale guerrilla 
operations. The associated-state conception conformed sufficiently to 
the Ho interpretation of tire meaning of federation, which he had ac- 
cepted in the 1946 agreements, to have made it difficult for him to hold 
his following in 1947 and 1948 against the attractions of nationalism 
thus expressed within the French Union. It w’as the attempt of the 
French in Indochina to enforce their interpretation of the Union con- 
ception which had enabled Ho to charge them with bad faith and to 
hold and even enlarge his following among the nationalists during those 
years. 

This question of ultimate intention of the French in Indochina re- 
mained to be answ’ered after the signature of the new’ agreements on 
the basis of w’hich the Bao Dai regime was constructed. Would the 
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French on the spot attempt to modify the concessions made to na- 
tionalism if and as resistance to the new regime was overcome? Unless 
the French moved rapidly and dcceively to transfer power to the Bao 
Dai regime as the government of an associated state, doubts would be 
raised as to their ultimate intentions among those nho were prepared 
to accept the status of independence within the limitation set by mem- 
bership in the French Union. Such a question of good faith might 
bring about new demands for complete withdrawal of the French in 
order to enable the self-control sought to be attained. Such doubts, 
furthermore, might reflect back into relations established with the uvo 
other associated states. 

In contrast to the Associated State of Vietnam, I-aos and Cambodia 
had apparently reached a point of stability in their relations w ith France 
by 1930. 

Within the framework of the Postwar agteements signrd by the French 
with Laos and Cambodia, considerable governmental changes took place 
Both Countries became consttnitional monarchies under constitutions 
adopted in 1947, with popularly elected assemblies and respomible cabi- 
nets. Although their kings retained considerable power, the change in 
political forms was marked, giving opposition elements for the first time a 
legal mechanism for the expression of their siews. French control in both 
countries was still strong, however, and certain elements never accepted 
the agreements with France. The greater part of the Laotian guerrilla 
movement, which w as based lai^lj- on personal ris'alrics w ithin the rosil 
family, seems to haie collapsed in 1949 and made its peace with the Lao* 
tian government and with France. The Cambodian Issaraks, who have 
links with impionant members of the Democratic partj’, the countries 
largest political group, collaborate milharilv with the Viet xMinh.** 

‘953’ however, the struggle in Viet Nam had so developed as to 
find the reflection referred to above in Cambodia and in Laos. The 
ruler of Cambodia not only e.xprtssed dissatisfaction with the results 
of application of French policj’ in ATet Nam but went beyond that in a 
demand for a redefinition of the status of Cambodia as an associated 
state. The situation in Laos was affected by its direct invasion by the 
orccs of Ho Chi-minh. The result was a further attempt to strengthen 
position of the government in \Tct Nam against the now clearly 
mmunist \ iet Mmh by renegotiation of the status within the French 
Umon of all three associated stores. 

Associates. Tbe StJte of Asia (New Yorkt Knopf. 195'^ 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE CONFLICT IN INDOCHINA 

Doubts as to French purposes and intentions, as measured by coloni- 
alism, had complicated the relations of the United States u'ith France 
as u'ell as those of France with nationalist but non-Communist ele- 
ments in Indochina. The France which had been seeking to regain and 
to retain as much as possible of its pou’er in Asia and Africa was simul- 
taneously attempting to bring about internal reconstrvtcdon and re- 
habilitation at home and the re-establishment of the French position in 
Europe. The solution of the European aspect of the problem u'as ren- 
dered more difficult on account of the necessary diversion of even 
limited amounts of French resources, both military' and economic, to 
re-establish the French position in Indochina.^^ 

To solve the European aspect of the problem France came within 
the system of American economic assistance and military' aid. This was 
justified, from the United States standpoint, as necessary for the realiza- 
tion of common purposes in Europe. There seemed to be no common 
purpose, however, as far as Indochina was concerned until after the 
Communist victor}'' in mainland China and the subsequent assistance 
given by the Mao regime to the Viet Minh in the struggle in Indo- 
china. Consequently, until after 1950, the United States was inclined 
to question the direct or indirect use of American assistance to France 
to strengthen the French position in Indochina through waging what 
was understood to be a war to maintain colonialism against nationalism. 
Even though it was French materiel or French military manpower 
which was transferred to Indochina it was argued that this was an 
indirect use of American assistance given to France in Europe. In other 
words, if, to attain common purposes in Europe, France needed so 
many tons of steel, for each ton of French steel used for purposes of 
war in Indochina there would have to be replacement by a ton of 
American steel to meet the total requirement in France. It was, con- 
sequently, only when the Americans began to view the war in Indo- 
china as one front in the general struggle against the Soviet Union that 
the United States became willing to view aid to France, translated into 
assistance to the French in Indochina, as different aspects of the same 
thing. In making this translation or transition a part of the frame of 
reference in American policy inevitably French policy tended away 

Between 1945 and 1950 the war [in Indo China] had cost France Si, 800 million 
and more than 20,000 lives. Holland, op. cit., p. 244. 
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this transfer of authotit)’ the confidence of the people was weakened 
in the commitment to the measure of independence represented by the 
conception of the associated state. Popular support both of France and 
of the government of the Associated State of Viet Nam was dependent 
upon the abilit)’ of the new regime to bring about economic and social 
improvement. But the effective execution of plans for reconstruction 
depended upon the re-establishment of order. This, in turn, required 
concentration of effort and resources on the military effort. 

For several reasons an emphasis in French militarj* policy came to 
be on the organization, officering, and equipment of an Indochinese 
army capable of sustaining the defense of Vietnam against the Viet 
Minh Republic One reason for this emphasis was grossing dissatisfac- 
tion in France u-ith the continued loss of French life, especially of 
officer personnel, and the depletion of French resources in the attempt 
to maintain an unsatisfactory position in the former colons'. In this 
respect French opinion paralleled that expressed in the United States 
on the Korean War. A second reason \^*as that only in some such way 
could the war be transformed from a colonial conflict into one in which 
the French could be viewed, and could view themselves, as primarily 
fulfilling their Union obligation to assist the government of an associ- 
ated sate to maintain itself against both internal and external attack. 
If more of that appearance could be given it might reasonably be an- 
ticipated that nationalists in Ho Chi-MinVs following would come over 
to N'ict Nam, thus bringing about the collapse of the rebellion. 

It would take time to create a militaiy force, officered by \’ietnainesc, 
apahle of assuming as much of the burden of defense as that which 
• * assumed, for example, by the army brought into being 

>n 'orca. The necessary time, however, was lackinsj, after the attempt 
began to be made, because the aimisiice in Korea enabled the Chinese 
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port by the United States. Washington had come to the view that the 
defense of Viet Nam against the Communists was vital, but not to the 
point of committing the United States to all-out support of France in 
Indochina. 

NEGOTIATION OF AN ARMISTICE AT GENEVA 

It was under these circumstances that the French insisted on placing 
the question of an armistice in Indochina on the agenda of the Geneva 
Conference. The issue was dramatized on the eve of the conference by 
the siege of Dienbienphu, which was reported as if it were the decisive 
operation in the war. The final capitulation of the garrison, after a pro- 
tracted and heroic defense, put Ho Chi-AIinh and the Chinese in a 
strong position as negotiations were begun. 

It was quickly made apparent at Geneva that an armistice agreement 
could be reached only on the basis of a division of the territory’- of 
Viet Nam between the contending forces. The Chinese sought an agree- 
ment ^\•hich would facilitate establishment of political control of Viet 
Nam by the Viet iMinh and would enable a position to be maintained 
by the Communists in Laos and Cambodia. The French government 
tvas initially prepared to accept a military agreement v-hich would 
mean immediate loss of northern Viet Nam, except for the Red River 
delta area, proUded it brought about the ndthdrav'al of A'iet Minh 
forces which had been infiltrated into southern Viet Nam, and termina- 
tion of the threat to Laos and Cambodia. France was apparently not 
prepared to make a political settlement, as demanded by the Chinese 
for the A^iet Minh leader. Ho Chi-Minh, which would have given 
his party status within the government of A^ietnam and a base of opera- 
tions in Laos. In their unwillingness to negotiate a political settlement 
in advance of establishment of a militaty armistice reasonably satis- 
factoty to them the French were vigorously supported by the United 
States but opposed openly by India and tacitly by the British. 

The position of the French delegation was, however, weakened by 
French opinion which was in favor of termination of the struggle if 
that could be accomplished on any terms short of complete capitula- 
tion. This sentiment led to an overturn of the French Cabinet. The new 
French government, with M. Alend^-France as Premier, accepted the 
mandate to continue negotiations with the understanding that if no 
agreement had been reached by July 20 the Premier would tender his 
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“ Philippe Devillers in Holland, op. cit., p. 144. 
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ing American decisions. On June zy President Truman announced that 
economic and military aid would be extended to Indo-China in order to 
enable it to resist aggression. Programs for the provision of arms and sup- 
plies were drawn up in die course of Franco-American conversations. The 
most delicate matter requiring a decision had to do with whether the 
direct beneficiaries of American aid should be the French army and ad- 
ministration in Indo-China or the still embrjmnic Vietnamese army. Al- 
though Vietnamese nationalist circles were most anxious to receive 
American aid direct!}’, practical considerations of eUicienev finally led to 
the adoption of a compromise solution: economic aid was given directly 
to the Associated States through the intermediarj' of an EGA mission, 
while military aid would be distributed through the agency of the experi- 
enced General Staff of the French army in Indo-China, assisted by an 
American military mission. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF \^IET NAM 

Even with augmented American economic and military assistance, 
hott'ever, the French found it difficult to come to grips with the ^^iet 
Minh forces and win a decision. Local successes were followed by local 
reverses. In some respects France faced the same situation as that which 
confronted the Chinese National Government in 1948. The French 
had to hold, govern and reconstruct areas against an enemy without 
fixed positions and responsibilities. The Ho Chi-Minh forces were able 
to combine the tactics of the guerrilla and of the armed force in pro- 
portions determined by them rather than by their enemy. Operating 
from the difficult hill country’’ ton'ard the settled coastal areas, they 
could maintain themselves by destructive activities in areas from which 
they were prepared to retire in the face of superior force. Thus the 
French were kept on the defensive and prevented from employing 
their total strength so as to meet and decisively overcome the enemy. 
In other words, circumstances related to the nature of the country 
and of the enemy made it difficult for the apparently superior power 
to win a decision. 

The continuation of the war, furthermore, made it difficult or in- 
advisable for the French to show the reality or the insubstantiality of 
their intentions with respect to autonomy by the transfer of defense 
and other functions to the Bao Dai government. That government was 
itself not so constituted as to ensure confidence in its ability to govern, 
and it was difficult for the French to bring about its re-constitution 
without undue interference. And yet unless France could effectuate 
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rcsi^ation. France resumed negotiations at Geneva, howc\‘cr, "ith 
the reiterated view tlial any agtetment which was satisfactory must be 
“honorable” and thus fall short of capitulation. 

Initial cause for optimism was found in a preliminary conversation 
at Geneva between M. Mcndcs*Ffance and the Cliincse Premier an 
Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, following which the negotiation of an 
armistice line was transferred temporarily from Geneva and the dipli> 
mats to the military commands in Indochina. 'Fhe slowness with "h'C 
the negotiations in Indochina were put under way reduced the intial 
optimism as to an agreement by July lo— M. Mcndis-Francc s deadline. 
Nevertheless an armistice agreement was concluded only a fc"' 
after the date set 

Under the armistice agreement X^ct Nam was partitioned at approxi- 
mately the t7th parallel, the Viet Minh forces securing all of the 
nonhem territor)’, including the Red River delta and Hanoi and the 
port of Haiphong.** The Viet Nam tcrriiorj’ south of the demarkaoon 
line remained under the control of the French-supported Viet Nam gov- 
ernment. The gosemments of the associated states of Laos and Cam- 
bodia were to be left undhturbed. Those two states were, however, to 
be neutralized, with their armed forces limited to those necessary for 
self-defense. These provisions were reponed from Geneva as prevent- 
ing the United States from supplying military instructors or equipment. 
Laos and Cambodia would find real protection only through the real- 
ization by the Communists that an armed attack might precipitate in- 
tervention by the United States.** Fuahermore Viet Minh forces were 
to be permitted to remain in Laos, “concentrated in two provinces near 
the frontier with Viet Minh territorv*.” ” 

On the political side it was agreed that elections would be held 
throughout Vietnam within two years. These elections would be held 
under supervision of the committee agreed upon for supervision of 
the armistice. The committee was to be composed of Poland, India, 
and Qnada, with each member having a veto on decisions. 

These agreements were guaranteed, as insisted upon by the Chinese, 
by the states participating in the Geneva Conference, except for the 


k?‘ 1 Haiphong, ho^»e^•e^. were to remain in French hands for a 
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HamUion.**^ P* *’ dispatch was written by Thomas J. 

;6ii. 
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United States. Although not signing them, Washington accepted them 
in principle and committed the United States not to undertake militarj’- 
action to upset them. 

These agreements represented a substantial Communist victory. The 
termination of hostilities put the Viet Alinh and China in a position to 
employ the methods of conquest— propaganda, infiltration and subver- 
sion— at which they were most adept not merely in southern Viet Nam 
but also in Cambodia and Laos. The United States, in its attempt to 
contain communism was forced to define a new line of defense. This 
would necessarily have to be fixed at Thailand and Malaya since the 
establishment of a firm position in southern Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos was made ^drtually impossible as a result of the agreements 
reached at Geneva. Additionally, the governments of Thailand, Burma, 
Malava and Indonesia were made more \mlnerable to assault through 
local Communist parties as a result of Chinese efforts in behalf of 
Ho Chi-Minh and the \net Minh at the Geneva Conference of 1954. 


THE DIEM REGIME 

On the eve of the Geneva Conference on Korea and Indochina, and 
in the midst of the crisis situation which led to the demand that the 
Indochina war be put on the agenda of that Conference, a new per- 
sonality was projected to the top position in \*iet Nam with the ap- 
pointment by Bao Dai on June 16, 1954, of Dinh Diem as Premier. 
Diem was new to the political scene only in the sense that he had 
steadily refused to hold office during the postwar years. This refusal 
was the expression of his uncompromising nationalism. Since he was also 
a devout Roman Catholic, his nationalism had not allowed him to give 
his support to the Communist-dominated A^iet Minh regime of Ho 
Chi-Minh. With the French apparently on the way out, however, and 
with the prospect of Communist domination of the entire countrt^ 
unless a regime was constituted which could command the confidence 

O 

of the non-Communist nationalist elements in the country, Diem ac- 
cepted the premiership and undertook the task of holding the country- 
together. Before assuming office he required that Bao Dai, the Chief of 
State, should give him full pouters to govern. Shortly after his assump- 
tion of power, however, the drawing of the armistice line denied him 
authority in northern \^iet Nam and the Geneva agreements, although 
without his signature to them, faced him with the requirement that 
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elfcttons should be held throughout the cotintrj* in 1956 and with the 
immediately more pressing problem of es'acuation and resettlement m 
southern ^^iet Nam of Catholic and other anti-Communist elements 
from northern \'ict Nam. This immensely complicated the problem 
of government for a premier who was without any real administrative 
and governmental experience. 

The refugee problem complicated the problem of government for 
Diem and not for Ho Chi-M’mh Isccame. Just as had been the case in 
Korea, the great movement was from the north to the south and not 
from the non-Communist to the Communist area. This was the case 
despite the fact that there was a greater degree of order and stabilitj' 
in the north than in the south. 

Lacking administrative experience, the Diem regime did not en- 
visage in advance the difficultin of handling the refugees and take steps 
rapidly enough to overcome them. The flow from the north to the 
south presented the problem of housing and resettling close to P00.000 
people, many of whom were suffering (mm beri-beri. malaria, enteritis, 
conjunctivitis, tropical ulcers, measles or other diseases. Thus the health 
problem was serious. It was made more so by a shortage of medical 
supplies and of doctors. The slowness with which resettlement was 
undertaken aggravated the problem through the inevitable overcrowd- 
ing in camps and other temporary tjuarters. By the end of March, 1955* 
however, some 300,000 people had been successfully resettled and the 
indications were that the problem would be solved within a reasonable 
period of time. Such success as had been attained must be ascribed in 
part to the assistance given by the United States and by France, 
Australia and other countries. 

It was not, however, exclusively or even primarily administrati' e 
inexperience which made it diflicuU to »lve the refugee problem more 
expeditiously. It was only one of a scries of problems confronting the 
Diem regime. In many respects the most pressing problem was that of 
«tablishing its authority in southern NHet Nam. From the rime of its 
inception the Diem ^vemment was faced with internal factionalism 
and armed threats to io continued existence. This situation was fostered 
from France, since Bao Dai, as Oiief of State, did not give Diem the 
complete support which the delegation of full powers of government 
unplied; and since the French government was, not unnaturally, ttn* 
sympathetic to him because of Ks unconcealed hostility to France as 
a colonial power. Thus Bao Dai, even if the charges made against him 
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of inten'ention against the government were untrue, certainly did not 
use his continuing influence in unqualified support of the Diem regime 
nor did France press him to do so. 

The first threat to the southern Viet Nam government came vdth 
the refusal of the Chief of Staff of the National Army to comply with 
an order to give up his command and take a six-month vacation in 
France. A'^^ith the support of the Binh Xuyen, “a band of near gangsters 
of whom the Prime iMinister strongly disapproved because of their 
unsavory connections u'ith gambling and prostitution” but who had 
come into control of the police and security sendees under preceding 
regimes, Diem weathered this crisis of some seven weeks. 

Another threat to the authority of the government was presented 
in the attitude of the two major religious sects, the Caodaists and the 
Hao Haos. At first they gave their support to the Cltief of Staff in his 
revolt against the government, but subsequently were persuaded by 
Diem to accept seats (six each) in the new Cabinet which he constituted 
when his situation had begun to seem hopeless. 

It was, however, American support which enabled the Diem gov- 
ernment to surmount the critical internal situation which confronted it 
in the fall of 1954. This support took the indirect form of pressure on 
Bao Dai in France to order the Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van 
Hinh, to come to France, thus remoring him from the local scene, and 
of direct asistance through the decision to send American aid direct to 
Viet Nam instead of channeling it through France. 

O <D 

The ending of the crisis through the removal of General Hinh to 
France gave the government its first real opportunity to execute any 
plans which it had for solving pressing local problems. AVith American 
encouragement, advice, and assistance, consequently, it instituted, 
during the winter of 1954-55, a program of land reform designed to 
bring fallow land under cultivation, to control rents, and to distribute 
land to needy peasants. It also was enabled to grapple more vigorouslv 
with the problem of resettlement of refugees, and to inaugurate a cam- 
paign against \nce and corruption. All of this, and especially the moves 
undertaken against the more important beneficiaries of the existing 
tystem of control of vice and of the exploitation of public office for 

Brian Crozier, “The Diem regime in southern Vietnam,” Far Eastern Survey, 
Vol. 24, No. 4, April, J955, p. 51. The author goes on to say that the Binh Xuj'en 
gave their support to Diem because of their loyalty* to Bao Dai and because of their 
bitter rivalrj^ with the army. It may be added that Diem accepted their support 
because of die fact that he lacked the power to do otherwise. 
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persona! gain, brought again to the surface the latent opposition of im- 
portant elements. To this was added the opposition, in the spring and 
simimer of >955. of the sects, who sought to maintain the pou cr which 
thev enjoyed because they controlled, a* private armies, substantial 
military' forces. Their forces had been theoretically incorporated in the 
National Army in 1952, but in fact those forces had retained their 
autonomy. This enabled each of the Sects, controlling its own prisate 
army, to exercise authority, even against the government, in a potiion 
of the country’.’* After 1954 moves began to he undertaken by the 
government to change this situation by more effectively integrating the 
sects’ armies into the National Army* 

A formal break with the government was forecast u'ith the formation 
of a “United Front of all Nationalist Forces” by the three major sec^ 
This United Front then attempted to persuade Bao Dai cither to dis- 
miss the Premier or to return to XHet Nam and resume active direction 
of affairs of state. “The Emperor’s reaction, as might have been ex- 
pected, was ambiguous; he congratulated the sects on forming the 
United Front, but renewed his confidence in Premier Diem smd de- 
clined to return." *" This expression of confidence in Diem on the 
part of Bao Dai did not, even if $0 designated, discourage the sect 
leaders from attempting by direct local action to displace the Premier- 
With continued American support, however, Diem, by the end of the 
summer, had been able to rally sufficient militar)' support in the 
National Army to establish his authority over the sectarian forces. 

On the political side. Diem at the same rime took steps to dispose of 
the influence of Bao Dai. On June 16, 1955, under Diem’s persuasion, 
the “Council of the Imperial Family” dismissed the Emperor from his 
position as Chief of State and proposed Ngo Dinh Diem as President of 
the Republic. This decision xs'as not accepted by Bao Dai, whose office 
in France issued a statement to the effect that the Council had been 
suppressed at the beginning of the war against the \’icr Alinh and that 


’’During the Indochina wir, the sectarian amues were arnied and subsidized^) 
me French, who found them isefid as aurilian' forces against the Viet Minh. Ihe 
^odaists maintained order in Tay NuA protince in Cochin-China, and the Hao 
Hiot in the Long Xuj-en region, also in the South, while the Binh Xuyen png 
neld sway m a small area near Samon. Each sect enjoyed a large measure of io«‘ 
autonomy and collected its ow-n tatesi The nianer was complicated by the 

die sectarian artnies, such as General Trinh 
Minh ihe, the ^el Oodaist, and General Ba Cut, the rebel Hao Hao.’ iBiJ-, 
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consequently its decisions could have no validit)^ The statement issued 
further declared that the Emperor Bao Dai was committed to the prin- 
ciple of popular consultation concerning the nature of the regime. 
He could not, therefore, give up his powers, except to the people. “To 
hand them over to a single man would be contrary* to democratic 
principles." 

This statement did not, of course, change the situation. It did, how- 
ever, leave Bao Dai free to e.xercise such influence as he could from 
abroad. This had been considerable in the confused posttvar situation. 
What his influence would be, and in what direction it would be exerted, 
if he should return to V'iet Nam in the immediate future remained a 
matter of speculation at the end of the summer of 1955. At that time, 
wthin southern Viet Nam, Diem had established himself as the strongest 
leader. There was, however, sufficient latent opposition to his govern- 
ment to make its future uncertain in the event that it should have to 
contest elections throughout the entire country against the northern 
Viet Minh regime, as provided in the Geneva agreements. 

The holding of elections which would be reallv “free" and as a result 
of which the entire countr\- could be united satisfactorily under a 
common government posed the same U'pe of problem in Indochina 
as it had previously in Korea. Northern \'iet Nam was unified under 
the control of a monolothic, authoritarian partt', the Communist Partj^ 
headed bv Ho Chi-AIinh. If that party should be able to determine the 
conditions of voting, the outcome, at least in its area, would be pre- 
dictable. The elections would not be a free expression of the desires 
and will of the people according to V^estern democratic standards. One 
party would control the vote in the north without permitting serious 
competition from the parties existing in south \'iet Nam, where, how- 
ever, the Communist ^^iet Minh would be able to compete with relative 
freedom. In that event the probabilitv'^ Avas that the elections would 
result in Viet .Minh control of the entire counm*. This probabilitt- was 
certainly an important consideration in causing Ngo Dinh Diem to go 
as far as he reasonably could in repudiating the provision for elections 
in tlie Geneva agreements, to which in any case he did not feel at all 
bound since his government had not accepted them. 

Thus in a broadcast of July 16 Premier Diem stated that his govern- 
ment, even though not bound by the Geneva agreements, was pre- 
pared to accept the principle of general elections, provided there was 
assurance that the elections in the north would be really free. This, he 
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said, required proof rhat "the Vie, Minh B«vemme„t P“ 'k' 

higher ioterests of the naoooal comruun.ty * ^st and 

mLsm " The proof could be given m tf.e 

totahtarian methods and by ceasing to violate the Geneia 

by preventing the movement of refugees from the north ° 

sLsequently (August 9) appanmtly under some P'“" 

the United States, and Britain, Diem replied to a y""” fe 

the Viet Minh government asking for prc-electoral broad- 

reply the southern ^ 

cast that elections were desirable m pnnciple. but It v„„f(.on- 

that nothing could properly be undertaken, even m t e 
sultations, until democratic rights had been restored in 
characterized the Viet Minh proposal for negotiations a p P = 
designed to represent the Viet Minh as defenders o j on 

This exchange did not represent any It 

the conditions for holding elections and for unifying 
did, hotvever, although in general terms, mark out 
proach to agreemtnt. This approach „„otlation 

upon by the United States in connection mth ptoposals lor n B 
with the Soviet Union prior to the ‘‘Summit f the 

m midsummer of 1955. It was an avenue down which, h . 

Viet Minh could not be expected ,0 move unless Moscow »" Pj 

following the lines sec in the Summit Conference, P . 

persuade Ho Chih-Minh to modify his regime in order to lesse 
national tension.” There is no evidence that any such persua 
attempted while Ho was visiting Peiping and Moscow m t e 
of 1955. His reception, nevertheless, indicated acceptance y 
Ho as the head of an important satellite regime. 

Enough has been said, how'cvcr, to make it clear ' vhich 

alone the situation with respect to freedom in north Vi« found 

made the idea of elections in the near future one which 2U, 

unacceptable. Factional division in southern Viet Nam, unti t 
thority of the government had been more fully establis e , 
reasonable assurance of Communist success in any elections, 
of any democratic reforms undertaken in the northern p^i^ °pitni 
CQuntT)’. And in the measures taken against the factions, t e 
regime hid itself open to the charges that it had been making 
the Ho regime in the North with respect to freedom and '^,,5 

From the international point of view*, furthermore. Diem ' 
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have, and could not readily be given, the same vigorous support by 
France, the United States, and Britain as that extended to the ^''iet Minh 
by China and the U.S.S.R. This showed itself, for example, in relation 
to the work of the International Armistice Commission wliich, as in 
Korea, was unable to perform its functions with respect to supenosion 
of the transfer of refugees in a satisfactoix’’ manner. The Commission 
u’as undoubtedlv correct in its view, expressed in its third interim 
report, that north \'’iet Nam and south \^iet Nam had both obstructed 
the transfer of refugees. But the south A'ietnamese u'ere also justified 
in their criticism of the Commission because of its inability to bring 
about proper action in the North as well as in the South. 

The feelinjT in the South that the Commission was either unwilling 
or unable to function impartially led to demonstrations in Saigon, 
apparently officially organized, against the Commission on the an- 
niversaty of the signing of the Geneva armistice agreements. These 
demonstrations led to rioting in which two persons were reported to 
have been killed and at least fifrv injured. The Hotel Majestic, in which 
the principal members of the International Commission were housed, 
was sacked and the Indian President of the Commission was manhandled 
in the course of the riots. Similar attacks on personnel of the Commission 
occurred elsewhere in the city. These attacks led to representations by 
the French, American and British governments, in u'hich they urged on 
the Diem government the fulfillment of the terms of the Geneva agree- 
ments. Although denying that pressure had been put on it by foreign 
powers to do so, the Diem government ordered an inquirj'- into the 
attacks on the headquarters of the Armistice Commission, took steps 
to prevent its repetition, and promised to make full reparation for all 
damage done. Similar violations of the letter and the spirit of the 
armistice agreements bv the Viet Minh regime, although, to be sure, not 
involving attacks on the personnel of an international commission, did 
not lead to similar protests to Ho Chi-Minh by SoHet Russia or Com- 
munist China. 

Thus the end of the first postwar decade found the problem of 
Indochina reformulated but not solved. It was clear that the French 
colonial regime had been destroyed. It was not yet apparent whether 
or not the future form of government would be freely decided as a 
result of decision taken exclusively within Indochina, or, if so, what the 
outcome would be. Internally, much would depend on the ability of 
the Diem regime to create satisfactory conditions in southern Viet 
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Nam. From the point of viw of external forces, as they would affect 
the situation, the attitude of Petping toward the ^^ict Minh and the 
general character of relationships developed on the part of the United 
States with the Soviet Union and Communist China vvould have major 
significance in determining the inmtediate political fortunes of the 
governing regimes in northern and southern Viet Nam. 
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Postwar Xliailand 


PREWAR THAILAND 

Thailand lies to the west and southwest of Indochina.’^ Almost com- 
pletely enclosed within the prewar colonial area, it was the only 
countT)* of southeastern Asia which was able to retain its formal and 
actual independence of "l^'estem imperialism. This is to be explained 
in large part by its buffer position between British and French colonial 
territoiy', which enabled independence to be presert-ed by plajmg' off 
the British against the French. While maintaining its independence, 
however, Thailand (then Siam) did lose some of its Malay provinces 
to Britain and proHnces bordering Cambodia and Laos to France. Much 
of this territory was regained during the period of Japanese ascend- 
ancy, only to be lost again as a consequence of Japanese defeat. In 
its present-dav form as an independent state, Thailand includes some- 
what over 200,000 square miles of territort*. It thus comprises less than 
a third of the peninsula projected southward from China and con- 
tains only one of its five major waterways, the .Menam. Two others, 
the Mekong and the Salwin, are shared with Indochina and Burma. The 
-Menam and its confluents, however, give Thailand a st^em of water- 
wa)^ that prowdes eas)* communication benv'een its upland territory 
and the sea. 

The total population of Thailand was estimated in 1954 at 19,192,000, 
an increase of some two million over the 1947 census figures. Of con- 

^ Originally known as Siam, it renamed itself Thailand in 1939, resumed the name 
Siam after liberation from the Japanese in 1945, and again took the name Thailand 
(land of the free) in 1949. 
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sicJcrable political si^ificancc is the fact that more than two and a 
half million of this total were Chinese, and more than a half million 
\tere Malay. It should also be noted that the Tlul themselves were not 
all included in Thailand, some living in Tongking and others in Laos, 
nvo of the Associated States of Indochina and some in southwestern 
Chinx Tlic situation in Indochina and the relationship of Communist 
China to that situation tempted the Pciping regime to attempt to fur- 
ther the extension of Communist authority through the sponsorship of 
a “Free Thai" movement as well as to utilirc the Chinese minont)' 
in Thailand as elsewhere in Southeast Asia for the same purpose. 

The original external orientation of Tliailand had been toward China. 
This was changed as China's weakness nV-j-tw the M’est was rescaled 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth ccnrurics. The Asiatic type 
of monarchy was consequently changed into an “enlightened des- 
poosm” and serious attempts at WestemiMtion of the countr)’ "tr* 
made after the middle of the ninetccnih ccntuix’. The rule was suffi- 
ciently enlightened, at any rate, to prevent the development of internal 
conditions such as frequently invite foreign intervention- Thus Thai 
statesmanship enabled the country’ to avoid colonial status and to trans- 
form Thailand (Siam) from a feudal country into a modem state. It 
was only with the revolution of 19J1 that as a national state That 
policy began to show aggressive tendencies. 

This revolution, or more accurately coup d'etat, of 193a. "** tiot 
ideological in character, nor were those of 193J and 1947, each ex- 
pressing primarily a struggle for power among individuals or groups. 

Briefly, the "revolution” of 193* simph- transferred power from a handful 
of princes to the only other educated group 'in the countr)'— the intellec- 
tual and military bourgeoisie. The subsc<]uent political historj* of Thailand 
been chiefly a struggle for power benveen the latter two middle-class 
e ements; the advocates of 3 restoration of monarchial privileges have 
nded alternately with the dviUan liberals or the military conseiratis^ 
But none of those groups has ever wholly accepted the democratic prin- 
ciples enunciated by the civilian liberals in the constitution of i93*-* 


^e coup d’etat of 1931 >^-35 engineered by civilian liberals led b)’ 
ridi Bhanomyong. Their assumption of control in 1931 "as followed 
} the introduction of a constitutional s)’stcm of government which 
was originally pointed toward dcmocrac)' of the English t)-pc. Internal 


Adloff, “Thailand (Siam)" m I- Rosinger e 
^ i ce of Ana York: K^f, ,93,). p. 271. 
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conflicts within the group in control, however, led quickly to the 
elimination of the liberal and radical elements in the government and 
to control by military elements. The seal was set on this military con- 
trol udth the assumption of the premiership by Pibul Songgram in 
1938. Pibul began his rise to power, however, when he supported the 
government against a princely attempt to overthrow the constitution 
in 1933. 

The coup d’etat of 1933 was followed by the abdication of the 
King, Prajadhipok, in 1935, in favor of a minor, Ananda Mahidol, who 
was then being educated in Switzerland. Concurrently, freedom of 
speech and of the press were limited and authoritarian rather than 
democratic tendencies were clearly predominant by 1938. This did 
not mean, however, that a static internal policy of an illiberal sort was 
folio-wed. Reform continued to be promoted from above after 1933, 
just as it had been during the period of absolute monarchy. There was 
substantial progress made in education, with a trebling of appropria- 
tions in the three-year period following the fiscal year 1933-34. Lit- 
eracy subsequenth’- rose to 30 per cent of the population. Similar 
progress was made in the field of public health. Communications were 
extended, particularly with the construction of motor roads; and the 
attempt was made to improve the condition of agriculture and of the 
peasantr)^ 

The entire internal program of development was nationalistic in the 
sense that it was designed to strengthen the state, and so to put it in 
a stronger position to maintain its independence. But a new expression 
of nationalism marked the attempt to create a Thai economic middle 
class. The nvo million Chinese were the dominant commercial ele- 
ment in the country. Since the Thai interested themselves in agricul- 
ture, in government, and in the professions, the Chinese had come to 
fill an economic vacuum rather than to displace the Thai from com- 
merce and from tin and rubber production. Performing a necessarj’- 
function, they were viewed with tolerance as long as the control which 
the)^ had over the economic life of the countr)'- v^as not fully perceived. 

It was only in 1911 that they Avere classed Avith other foreigners and 
Avere required to pay a capitation tax. 

The tax produced a strike among the Chinese, tt'hich brought the eco- 
nomic life of the country to a standstill. This for tlie first time made the 
Siamese atvare of the extent to Avhich the Chinese controlled tlie trade of 
the country, and from this time-omvards, not only did the Siamese seek 
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to encourage their own people to enter increasingly into trade, Industr}' 
and commerce, but they also sought bj' legUtation to limit the flow of 
Chinese immigrants, to assimilate those Chinese who were already in the 
country, and to place obstacles in the way of further development of trade 
and inJustiy.’ 

The natural inclinations of the Thai limited the scope and the suc- 
cess of this anti-Chinese movement until after 19J:. In the following 
decade, however, it was accentuated because sontc of the new leaden 
felt that the poverty of the Thai peasant could he directly traced to 
the absence of a Thai commercial class and that the forcilde ejection 
of the Chinese, particularly from commerce, would create a vacuum 
which the Thai would automaticallv fill. It was. however, only after 
1939, when the militar)’ authoritarian government had consolidated its 
control of the country, that a vigorous program of exclusion of the 
Chinese from the economic life of Thailand was put into effect. The 
issue was important, howe\-er, before then in the development of na- 
tionalist sentiment and in putting that sentiment behind the government. 

ORIENTATION TOWARDS JAPAN 
This new, and more intolerant, nationalism of the 1930‘s coincided 
with an orientation of the foreign poHcs* of Thailand toward Japan 
as the new strong power in the Far Eastl The failure of the Western 
states, through the League, to restrain Japan in Manchuria In i93t-3i. 
threw Thailand back on its historic policy' of cither playing-off one 
power against another where that was possible or of conciliation of 
the predominant power. The government of Thailand evaluated the 
situation as one in wluch Japanese power was predominant. Conse- 
quently it abstained when the vote of censure of Japan was taken at 
Geneva in 1931. Thereafter its rics with Japan were steadily drawn 
closer. In relation to the internal program, the new relationship "ith 
Japan made it possible for Japanese to begin to displace Chinese in 
commerce and industry, thus paving the w"!)’ for the more vigorous 
anti-Chinese policy followed after 1938. This was made possible under 
the Krriis of the commercial treaty of May, 1938 which placed Japanese 
m ailand on the same footing as Thai for business purposes. Thus 
instead of Thai being sucked into the vacuum in trade and industrv' 

P^Ti?-3.Y‘ ^ Fuwe (London- Stevens, iw?!' 
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created by the attempted elimination of the Chinese, the vacuum was 
partially filled bv Japanese traders and bv Japanese goods. 

In foreign affairs the Japanese orientation was signalized by a new 
treatt' of friendship with Japan tvhich was concluded in 1940. This 
coincided with Japan’s move into Indochina, following the defeat of 
France in Europe, and with the demand of Thailand for the retro- 
cession of four provinces lost to France at the end of the nineteenth 
centur)^ The people involved were Thai, as well as some Cambodians. 
The move, which came shortl}’^ after the change of name of the coun- 
try’' from Siam to Thailand, was an expression of a nationalist desire 
to “redeem” the members of die nation bv reincorporating them in 
the independent state.^ At that time the weak spot was Indochina, and 
the new relationship with Japan gave Thailand the support of the then 
Far Eastern power in presenting its demands at a time when Japan 
was beorinnins to move southward. This move was ostensibly to 
strengthen its position against China, but, as it turned out, also to pave 
the way for the operations undertaken after December 7, i94t.® 

In its new role as predominant power in the Far East, Japan offered 
its sendees as mediator between Thailand and French Indochina, 
“mediating” by compelling a settlement which gave Thailand the part 
of the territory’' in dispute in which it was most interested. This 
friendly action further strengthened the tie between Japan and Thai- 
land, while at the same time underscoring Japan's new position in 
Indochina. This position of dominance in Indochina, of course, brought 
Japan’s power, and die ability to exercise it. directly to the borders of 
Thailand. This paved the way for enforcement, if that had proved 
necessary, of the demand made on December 8, 1941 for the right to 
move Japanese troops across Thailand for the invasion of Malaya. This 
demand was ostensibly debated by the Thai government for some 
hours, during wliich time a token resistance was made to the Japanese. 
The military clique, headed by Pibul Songgrain, then agreed to col- 
laborate with the Japanese although it had insisted previously that 
Thailand would resist invasion to the last, and the National Assembly 
had voted to this effect on September ii, 1941. 

* Rupert Emerson, Lennox Mills, and Virginia Thompson, Government and Na- 
tionalism hi Southeast Asia (New York; International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942), pp. 219-20-, see also Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., p. 11-. 

^ Subsequently (in 1943) ThaUand again extended its frontiers with the transfer 
to its administration by Japan of provinces in Burma and Malaj-a which had once 
been part of the Kingdom of Siam. 
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Acceptance of the immediate Japanese demands was followed by the 
signature (December 21, J941) of a treatj' of alliance with Japan, 
acceptance of a ten-year cultural-exchange pact with Japan, and dec- 
laration of war by Thailand on Britain and the United States. 


EFFECT OF 1^’ORLD WAR II OS THAILAKD 


The declaration of war on the United States was not reciprocated, 
Washington refusing to consider the declaration of war as expressive 
of the will of the Thai people. Consequently, throughout the war the 
United States maintained diplomatic relations with those Thai officials, 
especially the Thai minister in Washington, who refused to concur in 
the decision of a government which those officials held to have acted 
under Japanese duress. Britain, however, with its larger interests in 
Thailand, found ioelf to be in a state of war with Thailand, a status 
which could only be changed with a neatj’ of peace. 

For the period of the war Thaibnd was a Japanese puppet state 
under a government headed by Luang Pibul Songgram, one of its 
prewar tnilitai^’ leaders. The leader of the civil faction, which called 
itself the People’s Party, remained in office as a member of the gov- 
ernment although he had urged against acceptance of the Japanese 
demands and had refused to vote for the declaration of war. Under 
his (Pridi Phanomyong, known previously by his title Luang Pradit 
Afanudharm) leadership an internal resistance movement was organized 
which Was able to render considerable service to the United Nations 
in military operations and internal sabotage toward the end of the war. 

By the time of the Japanese surrender Thailand had been brought 
within the area of operations of the (British) Southeast Asia Command. 
It was consequently Britain which received the surrender of the Japa- 
nese forces in that country. There had been no prior agreement be- 
tvvccn the United States, Britain, and Oiina concerning the treatment 
o Thailand at the end of the war so that their immediate military con- 
^l made it possible for the British to act so as to establish a satis- 
actorj position for themselves. They consequently presented 


*'*1. “tines with a scries of far-reaching demands. The Brithb 
BritUl, of Stain’s civil administration be placed 

Siamese e^tons be regulated solelv bv the Ef 
be receJvt^^ c'' a* Siam miuh't evencually 

'd into the membersWp of the United Nations, that Siam become 
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a British protectorate These demands not only were vigorously ob- 

jected to by the leaders of the Siamese people but they were also sugor- 
ously denounced by the Chinese government and less openly but equally 
condemned by the Government of the United States.® 

As a consequence of this internal and external reaction, British re- 
quirements of Thailand were modified to a point warranted by Thai 
tvar activities. This made it possible to negotiate a treatt* \tdth the new 
government which had come into power before the end of the war. By 
the treaU^ of January' i, 1946 the territorial status of December 7, 1941 
was restored and Thailand agreed to pay compensation for losses or 
damage sustained by British subjects during the war. Thus the Malay 
provinces transferred to Thailand by Japan u'ere restored to British 
control. The treaty also guaranteed Britain the air rights possessed be- 
fore the Avar and renCAved the obligation on the part of Thailand not 
to consent to the cutting of a canal across the Kra Isthmus except AAnth 
Britain’s approval. As a further concession, Thailand accepted pro- 
A-isional controls of its economy and promised to give Britain 1,500,000 
tons of rice. 

When it became eAudent that this amount Avould not be forthcoming, suc- 
cesswe agreements Avere negotiated granting Thailand ever larger pay- 
ments for smaller rice commitments, and the restrictions on other exports 
were either eased or lifted. In its dealings with Britain and the United 
States, Thailand soon learned that rice At-as its most useful instrument of 
national policy, the predominant Anglo-American concern being to main- 
tain maximum stability in neighboring food-shortage areas." 

The British, on their side, together Avith India, agreed to sponsor the 
application of Thailand for admission into the United Nations. Thus 
the Avar ended for Thailand, as far as Britain Avas concerned, AAuth the 
restoration of the pre-1932 British position but Avith Thai sovereignty 
safeguarded. 

RE-ADJUSTAIENT OF RELATIONS 

In order to re-establish its international position and to secure ad- 
mission into the United Nations, hoAvever, Thailand had to readjust 
its relations Avith France, China, and the Soviet Union, any one of 
Avhich could veto its admission. The principal grievance of China con- 
cerned the post-1932 Thai treatment of resident Chinese. This griev- 

® Sumner l^'eUes, Where Are We Heading? (New York: Harpers, 1946), p. 309. 

• Rosinger and Associates, op. cit., pp. 273-74. 
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a„c= was only partially rcmovtd by tho Kmas of “'^iolttK 
svhich was signed on January a), 1546, but diplomatic t 
testored and,® s the Kuomintang Bovemment became mctcM V 
occupied with the maintenance of its internal position against the ^ ^ 
ncse Communist Patty, the issue came to be more and m 
along lines satisfactory to Thai nationalism. nroved 

The re-establishment of satisfactory relations with Fran p 
mote difficult. Assisted by the United States hosvevet. »" „ 

was teached in November, 1946 which provided tor remm F 
of the territories which Japanese mediation had ,, 

under the terms of the Convention of May, ’’■ll-.T''’ ‘ 
agreement provided for the establishment of a conciliation 
to examine the ethnic, geographic, and economic argumcn 
cession to determine whether or not the pre-1941^ oun ary 
Indochina and Thailand should be re-established. ‘ 

not serve to change the situation since. In August,^ 947 ^ 

mally renounced all claim to Indochinese territory’. 

To avoid Soviet opposition to its application for . P 

United Nations, Thailand sought the establUhment of the dip 
relations \vith the Soviet Union which had been nonexistent si 
revolution in Russia in 1917. The way was paved for this > * * -rujjg 
of an anti-Communist law which had been enacted in 193J- 
moves were designed to prevent opposition to Thai admission m ^ 
United Nations. The other state with a veto-the United 
officially maintained relations with Thailand during the vsar. tc ^ 
war the attitude of the United States had been consistently 
whatever government was in power. Washington thus was ^ ^ 

support the Thai application for United Nations’ members ip- 
result Thailand formally resumed Us membership in the intcmati^^-^ 
community through admission to the United Nations in Decern 


After this initial adjustment of relations with China, Russia, a 
France during the posnvar years Thailand generally developed its ^ 
ei^ policy in sympathetic alignment with the United States a^^ 
Britain. With the American and British interest in the order an 
bility necessary’ to enable production to be maintained, Britain a 
the United States understandably accepted any changes in governme^ 
which had the effect of strengtheiung authority. Maintaining Thai n 
production and ensuring its availability for export to the distut 
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food-sliortage countries in the area was of great importance to both 
Britain and the United States. Rice primarily, but also the position of 
Thailand as the most important countrj' in the southwest Asia area 
able, because of its stabilit}’, to supply tin, teakwood, and rubber, en- 
abled Thailand to associate with Britain and the United States as much 
on its own terms as on theirs. It was thus able to receive necessary’- 
American economic assistance without the fear shown by Indonesia 
and Burma of so-called American imperialism. The fact, of course, that 
Thailand was not just emerging from the colonial status but had con- 
sistently maintained its independence in the prewar period, during 
which it had developed the technique of sur\*ival by playing-off one 
aggressive power against another, helps to explain the difference in its 
postwar reaction to ^^^este^n policy from that of the new nationalist 
states in the area. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 

Thai nationalism in the 1930’s, it will be recalled, had been a reaction 
against the dominant economic position in the country of the Chinese 
rather than against '\^''estem imperialism. The change in the situation 
in China which brought the Communist Parr)' to power, consequently, 
produced a different reaction in Thailand from that of India, Burma, 
and Indonesia. The difference was shown in the failure to recognize 
the Central People’s Government and in tlie continued maintenance 
of relations with the Kuomintang regime, although the Thai embassy 
in China was withdraum in 1949. Thus, for its own reasons, Thailand’s 
reaction to the Communist victor\' in China was similar to that of the 
United States and the resulting situation had the effect of confirming 
the alignment of Thailand with the United States in regional and gen- 
eral international relations. This difference in reaction from that of 
India was further shown in the affirmative support given to the United 
bJations’ action in Korea, Thailand sending an expeditionarj' force of 
four thousand men as its contribution to the defense of South Korea. 

In all of this, however, Thailand avoided the appearance of follow- 
ing a policy dictated by hostilit)' to communism or to China. While 
clearly aligned Avith the United States and the recipient of American 
aid, the appearance as well as the reality of mutuality of interest as 
determining the alignment rather than dictation of policy from Wash- 
ington was consistently maintained. This, together tvith its greater 
internal stability, made it possible for Bangkok, the Thai capital, to 
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tor to re-establish himself as an active panicipant m p . 
resumed his political activit>- by forming a political party f 
mathipat party) early in 1947; combmation 

conservative wing of the so-callcd Democratic Part) , rarn 
a coup d’etat m November; and took over the hea ^ *P ° 
emment in April. 1948. Despite periodic anempts to ^ 

government of the miliury cUque remained in power, wit 
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^ibul's re-entry into politics was facilitated by « spl^ m 'oli/oc- 
Thai camp group organized under Pridi's leadership. „ rv-had 

curred only after the principal external threat to Thai sot erei^n 
been removed with the signature of riic Anglo-Thai treaty 0 
This made it less dangerous for the normal personal an 
rivalries to express themselves. Two groups followed the ea 
of Pridi. While they had only vague programs, they may 
have stood theoretically for the resumption of the movement t 
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democracy which had been inaugurated in 1932. Thus the constitution 
adopted in 1932 was revived and amended in 1946 so as to make the 
Lower House completely elective,® and to make provision for an elec- 
tive Upper House. The executive State Council or Cabinet remained 
responsible to the Assembly, or Lower House. Following the election 
held August 5, 1946 a government dominated by the political groups 
following Pridi tvas constituted, under the premiership of Thawan 
Thamrong Nawasawa, a former judge advocate of the Thai na\y and 
one of the leaders in the 1932 revolution. Although apparently firmly 
seated in power through control of the Assembly and the new Upper 
House, this immediate postwar regime soon found itself faced t\dth 
mounting dissatisfaction. The unexplained death of the popular young 
King Ananda and the inability of the government satisfactorily to 
dispose of charges of complicity in it; the mounting indiscipline and 
corruprion of Pridi’s followers both in and out of Parliament; his grow- 
ing intolerance of criticism of his own behavior and that of his fol- 
lowers; but above all the inability of the government to ameliorate the 
economic situation resulting from the war and the immediate postwar 
disorganization all contributed to this dissatisfaction which paved the 
way for the successful coup of November, 1947. 

The economic problem was that of shortage of food as well as of 
other necessities. The method of solution imposed by the govern- 
ment was that of the rationing of rice in a country that had always 
been one of the major rice-producing areas of the world. Rationing 
was necessary (i) because of the agreement concurrently made with 
Britain and the United States to apportion and restrict domestic con- 
sumption so that rice might be exported at a fixed rate of 58 o per ton 
and (2) to enable Thailand to meet even the decreasing quotas of rice 
which it had agreed to export. 

The parliamentaty opposition was able to capitalize on the dis-' 
satisfactions engendered by the economic situation and the disorders 
which it produced, to execute the coup of November, 1947. Although 
engineered by Pibul, this immediately brought back into power the 
conservative civilian leaders of the country rather than the military. 
The latter remained in the background until there was a greater assur- 
ance of foreign acquiescence in control by those w'ho had been 
tainted by collaboration with the Japanese. The new government, con- 

® Originally only half had been elected, half having been nominated. 
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ing constitution. New elections to the Assembly were he ^ 
iiy, 1948. These gate the Democratic faction, rather than t c 
mathipat party of the militar)* clique, a nujority. It being t us 
ent that Pihul could resuntc power only by waiting for t c tim 
new elections or by the violent method of the coup d ctat. »e 
not to wait and displaced the Aphiiwong government on Apn 
with one headed by himself. 


ECONO.MtC Rr.COVERY 

Improvement in economic conditions during this period 
people to view these changes in government as of little direct con 
to them. Their concern, as in agriculniral countries genera 
with the processes of earning a livelihood. Government an ' 
was accepted as the business of those who chose to undcria e it, 
bej’ond the concern of the nuvses of the people; provided t 
government maintained conditions which would enable the 
to plant and cultivate in the customary manner and reap 
disturbance or interference. The methods of democracy' had not 
sufficiently deeply implanted to make the maintenance of 
a matter of primar)’ concern to the people. Consequently, ^ 
harvests, they were not apt to raise serious objections to * ^ 


power by nondeniocratic methods among the groups or 


individuals 


who made up the governing elite. Dbturbanccs, or threats of 
anccs, at the top did not produce instability in the country as a 
Thus, despite successful and unsuccessful coups, Thailand actua ) 
one of the few relatively orderly and snble countries in the area a 
the initial postwar readjustments lud been made. 
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Beginning with the 1946-47 harvests, rice production reached and 
sometimes surpassed the prewar level, making it possible for the coun- 
tr)’ to make substantial exports, approximating the rice exports of 
prewar years, and at the higher postwar price. These exports pro- 
duced dissatisfaction only when they did not represent a real surplus 
over the normal internal consumption. The government’s emphasis on 
rice production enabled it simultancouslv to conciliate Britain and the 
United States through exports and prevent internal unrest and dis- 
order. The demand for rubber and tin, both for current consumption 
and for stockpiling bv the United States, stimulated production of 
those commodities. Their export directly to the United States from 
Thai ports, rather than into the channels of world trade through 
Singapore, coupled with the amount of American economic and mili- 
tary assistance necessitated by the requirements of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation, had the effect of increasing American influence 
over the economic life of the country, with a corresponding decrease 
of that of Britain. The foreign demand for the production of Thailand 
enabled the country to maintain fairly consistently, after 1946, a 
favorable foreign trade balance, and the restoration of production 
enabled the government to support increased expenditure out of current 
income. 

This relative prosperity made Thailand somewhat unique among the 
countries of eastern Asia during the postwar period. Their prosperiy 
made the Thai people less susceptible to the propaganda of the Com- 
munist. This enabled the .government to go further in aligning itself 
definitely with the United States against the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China than would otherwise have been viewed as expedient. 
This alignment was, to be sure, a natural one in tire light of Thai 
nationalism which resulted in part from the earlier popular hostility 
to the large Chinese minority. Despite this, however, Thai policy might 
have developed along the lines of the same neutralism as that pro- 
claimed by Indonesia and India if the countrj'' had not been relatively 
stable politically and prosperous economically, and if it had had the 
cep- rooted suspicion of the motives of the Western powers which 
3 colonial past would have developed. 

The sympathetic alignment with the United Stares caused the Thai 
government to follow the American lead in the United Nations at the 
of the Korean crisis. Within the limits of its capacity Thailand 
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nude an active even though small contribution to the 'var in Korti, 
it and the Philippines being the only Far Eastern states contributinc 
to the United Nations forces in Korea. 

The factor of fear v-as introduced into Thai policj’ in 195J and 
‘954 " ith the ettension of the milirar\* operations of the ^'^et Minh, 
assisted by the Chinese Communists, into Laos and Cambodia. This 
led the Thai government, as it became apparent that a satisfactot)- 
settlement of the Indochina problem would not be reached at the 
Geneva Conference, to put the (|ucstion of need for a peace observation 
commission on the agenda of the Securiij' Council, and to express a 
real interest in the construction of a Pacific sccuritj' ssTtern along the 
lines proposed by the American Secretary of State. Thus the situation 
in Indochina had the effect of confirming and strengthening the orien- 
tation of Thai foreign policy toward the United States. 


return of picul sonogram to pomtr 

The international situation, as well as interest in economic stabllitj*. 
made the United States, on its side, less doctrinaire in its reaction to 
internal political developments in Thailand than might oihenvhe have 
been the case. These developments, as stated, svere in the direction of 
authoritarbmsm rather than democrat' in government. This authori- 
tananism was a natural consequence of the return to power of Rbul 
Songgram in 1948. 

Pibul came to po« cr because of genera! dissatisfaction with the 
apparent inabilitj- of the government to bring about real economic 
^provement. He ss as fortunate in attaining power at a time when the 
rvests ''vre good and when improvement had begun to set in- Fol- 
t e same polides as their predecessors, the governments headed 
we " ere able to capitalize on improvements which 

accen!*?'?' conditions. Pibul was 

to be of his political antecedents, because he seemed 

the lr*v Vc results which were immediately desired by 

nomie"^ ' a- Britain. He was accepted at home because cco- 

throuo^" rjons sere tolerable. But he maintained himself in power 
drasfi^ -r*"™ cranfce of oigaruzed opposition and by means of ic 
This appeared to threaten his position. 

ontamy trend was partially wrinen into the constitution 
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finally adopted, after considerable delay due to parliamentarj’- opposi- 
tion, on Januarj’ 28, 1949. The new constitution was objected to (i) 
by the Pridi elements because it prowded for appointment of the Upper 
House by the King, and (2) by the Army clique because of the croum 
being given control over army appointments and troop movements. 
It U’as also opposed by the latter because of the safeguards constitu- 
tionally provided for civil liberties and free economic enterprise. A 
coup d’etat attempted in February, 1949, was, however, unsupported 
by the militar)^ In its failure the coup provided an excuse for the 
elimination of the liberal opposition and thus for the strengthening 
of the control of tlie military'. The resulting order was maintained until 
another coup was attempted, in June, 1951, by na\y elements who 
kidnapped Premier Pibul and managed to hold him prisoner for twenty- 
four hours on a na\ty gunboat. He was able to escape, however, and 
the revolt was put down. Subsequently, his government was over- 
thrown by the militaty faction but the deposed premier was immedi- 
ately named to succeed himself. The result was a reconstruction of the 
government, followed by the re-establishment of the constitution of 
1932. Thus Pibul remained a constant factor in the construction and 
reconstruction of governments after his re-entry into politics in 1947. 

This was possible because of his ability to eliminate, by degrees, 
oppositional elements. It v'as also possible, however, because of his 
ability to ride prevailing tides one after another. The country, includ- 
ing the opposition leaders, reacted as he did to the nationalist stimulus 
provided by fear of China after it became communist. For example, 
the organization of the Free Thai movement in China could be viewed 
by and in Thailand only as an attempt on part of Communist China 
to engage in imperialist and antinationalist activities. For reasons pre- 
viously suggested the movement could not be exploited successful!)^ 
in Thailand, as similar movements had been elsewhere, as an anti- 
imperialist, anticapitalist, and anti-Western movement. Thus Pibul’s 
nationalism and anticommunism were a source of strength both inter- 
nally and externally. His external acceptance by those in a position to 
aid Thailand economically and by militaty means, rather than merely 
to promise aid and support, enabled his governments to maintain the 
prosperity on which his rule was ultimately dependent, and to turn 
with some assurance to the United Nations for support in the pros- 
pective international crisis. 
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Burma anJ Malaya 

in tke Postwar World 


I. BURMA 

THE PREll^AR ECONOMY OF BURMA 

Burma is distinctly a peripheral countx)^ in the Far Eastern area from 
the standpoint of politics and political orientation. It has a frontier 
connection with India on the west, with Cliina to the north, and with 
Thailand on the east. The Indian connection has, however, always been 
the one of major political and cultural importance. Politically, Burma 
had been actually attached to India by the British in 1 897, remaining an 
Indian province until 1937. Under British-Indian auspices the countr}’’ 
had been developed fairly typically as an exploitation colony (or de- 
pendent area) along lines of advantage to the metropolitan countrjL Its 
agricultural production was mainly rice, xvith 70 per cent of the total 
cropped area being in paddy. Of the total prewar production of some 
six million tons, approximately half was exported, principally to India, 
which was also the main market for petroleum, the most important 
nonagricultural commodity. The annual petroleum production in the 
decade 1929-39 averaged 250 million gallons. These as well as such other 
forms of production as that of teak (also primarily an export industry-) 
were administered so as to give 

a fat return to the fortunate shareholders, vdth a margin for new equipment 
foreshadowing still larger profits. All this was wholly the product of about 
a hundred years of British rule, based on law and individual freedom: free- 
dom for everyone to make money within the limits of laws intended to 
protect the liberties of property and person. Not without reason those 

3 ” 
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years of the 1930’s, the anti-Indian animus of the people was increased 
as they found themselves displaced in labor by Indians who could live 
on less and were consequently willing to work for a smaller wage. Thus 
by the end of the 1930’s anti-Indian sentiment u'as rooted deeper than 
the normal antipathy to money-lenders who were Indian. A conse- 
quence of the operation of all these considerations M'as the prewar 
nationalist movement.^ 

A result of nationalism was the beginning of the association of 
Burmans with the processes of government through the introduction in 
1923 of the scheme of dyarchy, applied first in the reforms of the 
Indian government instituted after World War I. Of greater importance 
was the decision taken by the British in 1935 to separate Burma from 
India. This reflected public opinion as u-ell as financial and administra- 
tive difficulties resulting from Burma’s status as a province of India. 
Under the Government of Burma Act (1935) which went into effect 
in 1937 a bicameral, largely elective, legislature was set up which 

controlled all of the administration of Burma e.vcept defense, foreign 
affairs, ecclesiastical affairs (relating solely to the maintenance of fewer 
than a dozen Anglican Chaplains), the excluded areas, and monetarj’^ 
policy. The last related to actual coinage and the external debt, and not 
to the Budget.'* 

These important exceptions were powers reserv^ed to the governor who 
also had extensive emergency powers. 

In spite of the resers’ations, the Act put the Burmans a fairly long 
step ahead of the Indians in the move toward self-government and 
ultimate Dominion status or independence. In doing so, of course, it 
increased the desire and demand for complete self-government, and, in 
the legislature and the Council of Ministers, provided agencies for the 
expression of the desire. All of this, however, was in advance of the 
preparation of an essentially na’ive and provincial people to assume and 
effectively to discharge responsibility for their own affairs. Prior to 

3 A somewhat different point of view xvas expressed as follows; “Though some 
observers trace the nationalist movement back to 1905, it may be said generally 
that the Burman showed no interest in politics until the World War. The great 
Hindu-Moslem and caste problems of India did not effect Burma, and the Congress 
movement found barren soil there.” Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Alills, and Virginia 
Thompson, Govermvmt and Natiortalimi in Southend Asia (New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 160. 

•* John L. Christian, “Burma,” Annals of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, Vol. CCXX\T, p. iiz. 
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1913 their only association with government had been in the lower levels 
of administration. It was “in the routine of general administration that 
Burmans were indispensable. At that level many found a subordinate 
place as clerhs, magistrates, and Judges- The educational sj’Stem, in a 
country which had a tradition of education when the British first 
arrived, had been directed by the British toward “training for the 
market” in subordinate and mainly clerical capacities. 

As there was no employment for Burmans as engineers and doctors, the 
scientific branches of education were neglected. In 193^-1937, according 
to the last quinquennial report on education, only seven Burmans obtainea 
a degree in natural science, four others in medicine and two in engineering. 
SimiUrlv, as there was no opening for Burmans in industry and commer^ 
the study of economics was neglected. The new educational sj-steni did 
practically nothing to give Burmans an insight into the working of the 
modern world- From about 1910,00 an average some halWoren men w-efe 
sent annually to England for various special studies, but most of them 
were absorbed into government service. ...Apart from officials and 
law^'ets, there were probably not more than a couple of dozen Burmans, 
if so many, who knew anyihing of the world outside Burma. 

And if Burmatu knew little of the outer world, they knew perhaps even 
less of modern Burma.* 

With the elections of 1936 for the new House of 'Representatives, It 
was revealed that the basis of democratic govcmmenc would have to be 
party coalition. The parties which had sprung up were themselves 
essentially personal groupings within the general framework of nation- 
alism. This insured multiplicity of parties and made it inevitable that 
cabinets formed under the constitution after 1937 would be coalitions. 
\Vhen the first legislature of 131 members was elected it was said to 
contain 132 parties. The resulting situation led the Governor from the 
outset to use his special powers of intervention. It also supported the 
conclusion of many, in 1942, that Burmese politicians could not be 
expected to operate an effective government without some measure 0 
outside assistance during a period of transition. This conclusion, gen- 
erally accepted by the British, shaped the thinking about the future of 
the exiled government of Burma established at Simla for the war petio . 

The war itself introduced some important changes in the situation 
which were not initially fully appreciated by the British. In the firs* 
place, the circumstances and the rajudi^ of the Japanese conquest o 
• FumiTill. op. fit, p. 5. 
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Malaya and Burma so lessened British prestige that, in spite of Japanese 
conduct during the occupation, it M-as impossible for the English rulers 
to reclaim the position of 1937-41. In the second place, by the end of 
the war a neu’ local leadership had emerged which had gained experi- 
ence and assurance and a feeling of power through the organization 
and operation of an anti-Japanese movement within Burma. 

The Japanese invasion had been assisted by anti-British extremist 
elements in the Thakin party who had previously been pressing for 
complete independence. They formed a relatively small (about 4,000) 
Burma Independence Army which set up “Free Burma Administra- 
tions” in the wake of the Japanese armies. “These, however, acted in 
such a violent and high-handed way that the Japanese soon suppressed 
them and governed the countty under militarj’- rule.” ® 

This Japanese military administration outsvardly transferred gov- 
erning power on August 1, 194: to the Burma Executive headed by 
Ba Maw, a fonuer Premier who at the time of the invasion was held 
in internment by the British after serving a sentence for sedition. In 
spite of the formal grant of independence a year later it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the collaborationist Ba Maw government actually 
enjoyed little freedom of action and that, under its auspices, Burma 
was being utilized to serve Japan’s war purposes. As elsewhere, Japa- 
nese propaganda, u'hich had met with considerable success before the 
invasion, was sufficiently contradicted by Japanese behavior to lose its 
effectiveness. Consequently, even many of those Burmans who had 
participated in the invasion went into the anti-Japanese opposition 
which was organized under the name of the Anti-Fascist Peoples Free- 
dom League (AFPFL). 

The Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League was quite unlike any Burmese 
political organization the British had experienced. It was new and dif- 
ferent. The Japanese had scarcely overrun Burma before Aung San and 
the rest of the “thirty' Heroes” who had helped them were organizing to 
drive them out. A number of groups seem to have been at work, but the 
most successful were the People’s Revolutionary Front, the Communists, 
and the Burma Defense Army commanded by General Aung San. By 
August 1944 these revolutionary groups had united to form the AFPFL." 

e A conclusion presented in “Statement of Policy by H. M. Government,” May, 
' 94 S> Great Britain, Papers by Coimnand, Cvid. 6635. Hereafter cited by number 
as Cnid. — . 

t Clarence Hendershoc, “Burma Compromise,” Far Eastern Stirvey, Vol. XVI, No, 
P- ' 34 - 
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The fact that the AFPFL had an army as one of its component groups 
meant that the British, upon their return, were faced for the first tirne 
by a poiirical group vhich had a measure of organized power behind it. 

The conditions which the British found upon their return have been 
described bv a former official as follows: 

There was a \ ast difference bers een the land to w hich they return^ ^d 
that from which they had been driven three years earlier. Then Jt a 
been rich in things that measure the nutcrlal w eahh of a nation. • • • » ow 
after little more than three years, the Brirish came back to find their 
in ruins. During those three years the country had been twice invade , 
Brirish and Japanese armies had fought stubbornly throughout the Icn^ 
and breadth of Burma, and each in turn had scorched the earth to co'"*^ 
its retreat. The mines, oU fields and pbmations had been deliberate > 
wrecked, and the management and technicians, wholly foreign, and mow 
of the labour, i erj’ largely foreign, had fled to India. Agriculture had b^ 
unprofitable and rice, of which formerly more than three million tons^o 
been exported annually, was worth so little that it was fed to pigs- ■ • 
productive capacit)- of the country had fallen by about nvo-thirds....^® 
moral damage was even more lamentable than the material damage. For 
three years the youth of Burma, whkh should have been learning m me 
towns and villages how to live as citizens, had been apprenu’ced to me 
mote exciting and less laborious art of guerrilla warfare, without even the 
benefit of military' discipfine.* 

British plans for meeting the requirements of the postwar situanon 
in Burma were announced in May, 1945, concurrently with the re- 
occupation of Rangoon. Broadly stated, the plan * involved the res- 
toration of substantially the prewar status as quickly as possible. At 
first there was to be direct rule by the governor, assisted as rapidly as 
they could be recruited by nonofficial Burmins. Elections were to be 
held and the government to be re-constituted, if possible within a three- 
year-period. on the basis of the 19J5 Act. It was then planned that the 
parties in Burma should agree on a constitution, after which negotia- 
tions would be instituted designed to bring about agreement on the 
condidons of Dominion status for the country. On the economic side, 
the Simla government (which developed the plan) had prepared a 
number of projects designed both to stimulate production and to facil- 
itate a return to the “normalities of competitive business as soon as 
possible.” 


»Furniv»ll, op. fit do. t-a. 
•Published as ^ 
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The British arniy was welcomed by the Burmans when the country* 
was liberated from the Japanese. The initial attitudes were, however, 
soon changed. During the period of military’’ government, administra- 
tion was in the hands of a Citnl Affairs Sendee (Burma) composed 
exclusively of returned British residents and “official” Burmans who 
had been in exile during the three-year period of the Japanese occupa- 
tion. This disregarded the authorin'^ exercised and the sendees ren- 
dered by those Burmans who had not left the countr^% especially the 
leaders of the AFPFL. The resulting situation was not improved mate- 
rially when, upon the return of the Governor, it was realized that, 
under the terms of the ^^dute Paper, he was required to exercise exclu- 
sive powers for an indeterminate period, and that only after the res- 
toration of the status of 1937 could the future position of Bvuma be 
brought under consideration. 


POSTWAR INDEPENDENCE SOUGHT 

The principal source of opposition to the government was the lead- 
ership of the AFPFL, which refused to co-operate vdth the British on 
the terms defined by them. The strength of this organized opposition 
lay, in the first place, in its unity and in the public support given it 
and, in the second place, it came from its capacity for obstructing the 
government. Its third source of strength, underlying the first two, was 
in its militaty support. The demonstrations of its ability to maintain its 
unit>>- and direct the activity of its supporters, especially against the 
threat to its leadership presented by returned Burmese politicians who 
were anxious to regain their prewar positions of power, soon made it 
expedient for the new Governor to constitute an Executive Council 
of eleven members, six from the AFPFL and five from the other 
parties. The strength of the opposition was shown in its ability to 
secure this change within three months, in August, 1945, of the first 
policy statement. The negotiations uiiich u’ere thereafter instituted 
resulted in a conference in London between the British sovemment 
and a delegation (headed by Aung San, leader of the AFPFL) from the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Burma. This conference was 
preceded by a statement of the British Prime Minister (Dec. 20, 1946) 
that Burma would be granted Commonwealth status or independence, 
as it desired, “by the quickest and most convenient way possible.” This 
meant that for the British the conference really had as its purpose the 
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working out of arrangements mowng from the policj’ defined in May, 
1945 toward the nationalist goal of independence. 

The conclusions reached in January, 1947 were for the convocarion 
of an elective constituent assembly instead of a legislature of the sort 
provided under the 1935 Act. Until the constituent assembly had met 
and had established a permanent framework of government, a transi- 
tional government was to be instituted, with an interim legislative 
council, as provided by the 1935 Act, of 180 members nominated by 
the government from those elected to the Constituent Assembly; an 
interim government, made up of the Executive Council of the Gov- 
emor; and a High Commissioner for Burma to represent the Burmese 
government in London. The British government was to support an 
application to be made by Burma as soon as possible for membership 
in the United Nations, and to request of other governments an ex- 
change of representatives with Burma, as desired by that country. The 
problem of tclationsWp with the frontier areas was to be considered 
by a committee to be constituted, which committee, it may be noted 
at this point, proposed federation of those areas with Burma. 

This agreement did not meet the extreme demands of the Burmese 
nationalists for immediate and unqualified independence. It did, how- 
ever, indicate a noteworthy adjustabili^ on the part of the British. It 
did also seem to Aung San to represent a sufficiently long step fortvard 
to warrant its acceptance. He was able to carry the country with him 
over the opposition of the Commurust leaders and of leaders of some 
non-Communist elements.’* Oinscquently elections were held in April, 
with the AFPFL securii^ an overwhelming majority of the seats in 
the Constituent Assembly and the Legislature. The new constitution 
was adopted on September 14, 1947, and the independence of Burma 
was recognized by Britain in the Trca^ of October 17 which went 
into force in January, 1948- 

The constitution of the new state provided it with a President, 
elected for a five-year term secret vote of the combined Chambers 
of the Parliament; a Cabinet, respontible to a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies wluch, with the President, exercises the executive power; 
a legislature, the upper House of which is a Chamber of Nationaiities 
in which indigenous nunorities controlled 72 of the 125 seats, while 
t e lower House (Chamber of Deputies) represented the people of the 
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country and was the strongest organ of government; and an inde- 
pendent Supreme Court. 

After the elections and before the completion of the new constitution, 
the political situation was changed by the assassination (July 19, 1947) 
of Aung San and six other members of the Executive Council by 
agents of opposition groups led by U Saw. “The objective was appar- 
ently to spread confusion preparatory’- to the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment.” ” As indicated in the adoption of the constitution and the 
proclamation of independence, the action did not attain the desired 
result. What it did do, however, was to remove some of the ablest, 
most experienced and most disinterested AFPFL leaders. Nevertheless, 
Thakin Nu, in succession to Aung San as Premier, held both the gov- 
ernment and the party to the agreed course. 


POST\^^AR POLITICS AND G 0 \T;RNA 1 ENT 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

The establishment of independence removed the central issue on 
which the unity of Burma’s political leaders had been based. Conse- 
quently the new government was certain sooner or later to encounter 
opposition. One source of opposition had expressed itself at the All- 
Burma National Congress of 1946, when the Communist Party began 
to put itself in the position which led to the expulsion of the Burma 
Communist Party from the AFPFL in November, 1946. Before this, 
internal division in the Communist ranks liad led to a split and the 
formation of the Communist Party of Burma as an opposition group 
both to the Burma Communist Part^’' and the AFPFL. At the other 
extreme from the Communist opposition was that of the rightist parties 
which were opposed to the government’s program of economic recon- 
struction along socialist lines. A third source of difficulty came to be 
presented in the attitude of the Karen people whose representatives 
had accepted federation but who did not seem prepared fully to accept 
the consequences of that decision, and who also were prepared to 
oppose any Communist influence in the government. 

The postindependence opposition did not express itself through the 

John F. Cady, Patricia Barnett, and Shirley Jenkins, The Development of Self- 
Rule and Independence in Burma, Malaya atid the Philippines (New York; Amer. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948), Pt. t, “Burma,” p, ig. Hereafter cited as Cady 
and others. 
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„.c of parltamentarj' methods hot used the methods of force and \-io- 
Icncc. Thus in its first years the new government had to develop suffi- 
cient power to enable it to exerdse its authority against both Com- 
niunist and non-Commun'ist rebels, tvho were able to scire control of 
large sections of the country in 1948 and to hold their positions during 
1949. By the end of 1950 the position of the government as against both 
the Communists and the Karens had been strengthened hut the two 
civil waR were still in progress. The brger rebel groups had been 
broken up but had scattered in smaller groups throughout the country, 
and were nor consequently completely eradicated. These smaller 
groups were harder to find and dispose of. Tliey continued to ravage 
the teak forests, some of the l>«t rice lands in the Irrawady Delta and 
the tin mines and rubber plantations in Tenaaserim. 

Kevenheless although rebels continued to have to be dealt with, by 
the end of 1954 the government had a much more secure hold on 
power than could have been anticipated at the end of the first year of 
independence. It was sufficiently sure of itself bv ipyz to regard the 
penod of ttansition, during which the Constituent Assembly had exer- 
cised legislacnc power, as terminable. Thus elections, as provided in 
*e constitution, were held, beginning in the fall of 1951 and into 
Februar>% t95t. The election results gave the AFPFL a strong ma- 

scats) in the Chamber of Deputies 
an^hus renewed that party’s mandate to rule. 

crovemin"'*'^*^ internal policy followed by the AFPFL as the 

tiona!i7art>^^*T those of moderate socialism. This involved na- 
econotnv " and of basic features of the national 

i rtc X"’ '» ™'s™l The 

Indian int^r^f* tw at the expense of British and 

tries acccDferf th produced some friction but both coun- 

especially^ assme/fi™ » appropm,. and, a, a matter of fact. Etitain, 
the Colomhn Di ^ *** execution. This assistance, under 

ten fitoctl a d"; New and Amer- 

«‘n itself and to h ^ *”'**“"**• enabled the government to main- 

-ndirions « th\ disturbed internal 

national rektions withn r effect of bnnging Burma into mter- 

tion of imperialism « ^ pnhucs being complicated by the ques- 
howevcf, as raised h "k colonialism. Those questions, 

caused Burma to orV ' • Communists especially in relation to China, 

I nt its foreign policy in general somewhat along 
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the lines of Indian neutralism, although without acceptance of Indian 
leadership in Asian aflFairs. This qualification as to leadership grew out 
of a fear held of possible Indian imperialism, a fear which, however, 
was not sufficiently great to overcome a latent hostilitj’^ to the charge 
of American “imperialism” and consequently bring Burma to accept 
unequivocally American leadership in Far Eastern affairs. 

Thus Burma recognized the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China in December, 1949, and e.xchanged repre- 
sentatives with Peiping in June of the following year. Thereafter the 
government of Burma sought to maintain friendly relations with Com- 
munist China, although steadily showing an unwillingness to settle the 
question of the northern frontier on China’s terms. The government, 
furthermore, refused to sign the Japanese Peace Treat3% among the 
grounds assigned being the occupation of Japanese territory by for- 
eign (i.e., American) troops, and the refusal to allow the Chinese Com- 
munists to occupy Formosa. On the other hand Burma co-operated, 
short of militarv’’ participation, in the United Nations effort in Korea 
and in the embargoing of trade in strategic materials yith China, and, 
for a time, tolerated the presence within its territories not only of 
Chinese Nationalist refugees but of Nationalist troops driven across 
the frontier. This toleration of Chinese Nationalist troops was brought 
to an end when those troops began to overassert themselves in the 
territories in y'hich they had been permitted to reside. Then Burma 
appealed to the United Nations for assistance in getting them out of 
the count^)^ Its animus against the Formosa government was increased 
because it was felt that these troops were still under the command of 
the Generalissimo. After negotiations, the conditions of evacuation of 
these Chinese troops were agreed upon, and the evacuation was held 
to have been completed by the spring of 1954. These difficulties with 
the Nationalist Chinese, whose principal support was the United States, 
helped to keep Burma on the same line of relationship to Communist 
China as that followed consistently by India, and were among the con- 
siderations which caused Burma to join with India, Ceylon, Pakistan 
and Indonesia in the passage of a resolution at the conference held at 
Colombo on the eve of the Geneva Conference which by implication 
expressed equal condemnation of United States and Soviet policies. 
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11. MALAYA 

BRITISH RULE IN MALAYA 

British Malaya projects as a pcn'msaU southward from Thailand and 
Burma toward what in prewar days was known as The Netherlands 
East Indies, now the Republic of Indonesia. Thus it is a link benscen 
the latter and the continental countries of southeast Asia. The geo- 
graphical orientation is strengthened by cultural, racial and religious 
factors, since the peoples in both Malaya and Sumatra arc Malay and 
the Malays and Indonesians are predominantly Moslem. 

In the prolonged period of British role before the Japanese occu- 
pation a pattern of both direct and indirecr rule had been evoU'cd, the 
former for the Crown colony (Singapore with Malacca and Penang 
forming the Straits Settlements) and the latter for the five Unfed- 
erated and, to a lesser extent, for the four Federated Malay States. The 
Unfederated Malay States had a predominantly Malay governmental 
system. Their governments were, however, under the necessity' of fol- 
lowing the advice of British advisers on alt questions except those in- 
volving the Mohammedan religion and Malay customs. The Federated 
States also had a qualified autonomy with respect to such marrers as 
education, forests, some aspects of public health, agriculmre and 
Islamic law. On other questions the high commissioner, consulting with 
the Federal G)Unci!, had jurisdiction. The same individual represented 
Bntish authority as governor of Singapore and as high commissioner 
m the “protected” stales, but in the colony the machinery’ of govern- 
ment svas similar to that in other Crown colonies, xshile in the pro- 
tectorates authority was exercised, under the high commissioner, 
through the resident adviser in each of the states. TTie latter had his 
advice translated, into policy through the Malay structure, working 
loNsnward from jthe sultan.** 

One of the peyuliarities of the situation which developed in Malaya, 
riving some of its direction to political development under British 
uspiccs, Was tht^ racial compostion of riic peninsula. The Malays con- 
^^‘■uted at the ei,jd of 1957 only’ 41 per cent of the total population. 

the Chincst; having 41 per cent and the Indians 14.8 per cent of 
tion ot*^' Chinese were a decisive numerical majority’ in the 
howe prcd<miinaiit m Johore. It was only in the 

-sed But! t-xposition see Cady and others, Ibid^ Pt. II, Mala)-*- 
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Unfederated States (other than Johore) that Malay predominance was 
beyond question. The same relative proportions of the population 
existed during the postwar period. 

In the economy of the country’' the Malay found his place as a rice 
cultivator, as a small peasant proprietor, and as a fisherman. Plantation 
production of rubber, industry, including the mining and smelting of 
tin, and commerce were all financed and managed by Europeans or 
Chinese, with some Indian and a slight Japanese participation. The 
Japanese before, and of course during. World War II controlled the 
iron mines. Apart from the British, the Chinese had attained the strong- 
est economic position in Malaya. 

If, under these circumstances, there had been a strong nationalistic 
sentiment developed among the Malays before the war it would prob- 
ably, as in Thailand, have taken an anti-Chinese direction because of 
the greater number of Chinese than British and their closer occupa- 
tional contact with the people. The British, in spite of their predomi- 
nant economic influence, were looked upon by the Malays (and also 
by the Chinese and Indians) in fact as well as in name as “protectors.” 
It took the u’ar, how'ever, to bring into being anything like a vigorous 
nationalism. The Malay was essentially unpolitical in the Western 
meaning of the term, and the Chinese and Indians, before 1941, even 
though Malaya born, developed their political interests and affiliations 
in relation to China or India rather than to the countr}’^ of their domi- 
cile. This, u'ith the Chinese, resulted in some anti-British sentiment at 
times of Sino-British tension in China, but without changing their 
nonpolitical role in Malaya or causing them any the less to look to 
Britain for the fair and full protection of their interests. British rule, in 
other words, was considered useful by the Chinese. 

The colony and protected states were financially self-supporting 
except for the outlays made necessary for Imperial defense. Even for 
that purpose, for which Singapore and the Straits Settlements were 
e.xpected to bear a share of the cost, the states made only voluntary 
contributions. The conception of the problem of defense was based 
upon the probability of attack from the sea so that expenditure was 
concentrated upon the building of the great naval base at Singapore 
and on air bases, with only a small military establishment maintained. 
This helps to explain the ease with which the peninsula was overrun 
by the Japanese. 

Release from the burden of defense made it possible for public in- 
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come to be devoted to the development of public services. Communi- 
cations facilities were developed, including hard-surfaced toads and 
a railway line running from Singapore to Bangkok in Siam. The public 
health and saniution services were fairly highly developed. Elcmcntar}’ 
education, free for the Malay's in the vernacular schools, and limited 
secondary' and college education were provided for out of public 
funds. An excellent medical school was maintained, and Raffles College 
xsas established m igjS. A few selected students were sent each year 
to England for their higher education. The rcs’cnue to support these 
serxicfei and also the cixil service was derived, in the Straits Settle- 
ments, from duties on tobacco, liquor, and petroleum; from an opium 
monopoly, and from fees for services of various sorts. Customs and 


excise taxes were principal sources of revenue in the Unfedcrated 
States. The Federated States had an additional source of revenue in an 
export tax on tin as well as on nibbcr. The latter, especially, yielded 
considerable sums. Thus it was possible to provide services from rev- 
enue \\hich was not extracted directly from the Malay peasant or the 
smaller producers. This serves somewhat to explain the greater accept- 
ance m Aiataya than in some of their other colonies of British rule as 


beneficent, although it should be added that in Mahx'a, as in many 
other areas, British rule was sv-nonomous with the introduction of the 
rule of law and its impartial administration. 

Just as Burma, the Philippines, and Indonesia, as staple-crop export- 
ing countries, found the measure of their prosperity in external con- 
ditions, so Malaya was dependent upon the outside world as a market, 
ma n y or its tin and rubber. In both of these industries the major 
im-estment interest was Bntbh, although capital was also invested by 
inese, French, and Americans, while the nuning of iron ore was in 
apanese ands. The rubber estates were yj per cent European owned, 
Chinese, 4 per cent Indian, and 5 per cent Japanese and 
additional i,j50rfx)o acres (almost the European- 
^‘^reage) was in the possession of smallholders, principally 
ber w * It P'*"”® Indian, The main market for tin and rub- 
u ^”"1 lai^ely free-trade policy 

preferenr^* ‘'lalaya until the inauguration of imperial 

beean tn ' j source of imports, undl cheaper Japanese goods 
SiW ; 'WoX was Britain. Some of the 

designed introduced in the decade before the war were 

5 restrict Japanese imports. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR FOR MALAYA 

The war had, for Malaya, as for other southeastern Asian countries, 
important consequences. One of these was that of economic disruption 
and dcstniction. The fighting itself, coupled with some application of 
the “scorched earth” policy and with some guerrilla warfare after the 
Japanese occupation, accounts for much of the destruction. But the in- 
abilit}' of the Japanese to replace the United States. Britain, and Europe 
in general, as a market for tin and rubber, and the inabiliu' of Japan 
to maintain necessary imports into Malaya had for a period of four 
years nor only a disrupting but also a deteriorating effect on the econ- 
omy of the country-. Thus the end of the war saw Britain faced with 
a problem of economic rehabilitation of some considerable proportions. 
Because of the products involved, furthermore, the restoration of pro- 
duction in Malaya was of great importance to the rest of the world. 

The cultural program of the Japanese also had postwar implications, 
as did native resistance to it. The conditions of the occupation had 
the consequence of developing political self-consciousness among the 
Malays especially, and of adyancing their political maturity. The local 
barriers to the development of a Malay nationalism, represented by the 
existence of nine protected states and a colony, were at least somewhat 
diminished In* the common resistance to Japanese rule on an essentially 
centralized basis. The Japanese attempts, toward the end of their occu- 
pation, to introduce or extend some of the institutions of self-rule also 
had significance in the development of political self-consciousness. 
Thus even in Malaya, because of local circumstances as effected by 
the war, the British did not have, as it proved, complete freedom of 
decision in planning and executing the postwar political reorganization 
of the country'. Immediate postwar developments further limited their 
freedom of decision. 

POST\\k 4 R BRITISH POLICY FOR MALAYA 

The British re-entered Malaya early in September, 1945, with the 
military force they had intended to use for invasion had the Japanese 
surrender not already occurred. Contact was made with the under- 
ground army and civil government was transferred to a British Mili- 
tary- Administration (BMA).^® 

For “Statement on Policy” see Cind. 6714. For the orders in Council sum- 
marizing the proposed constitutional arrangements Cmd. 6749. 
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Malaya, it was contemplated, srauld continue under military adminis- 
tration until plans which had been matured for a change in the system 
of administration could be put into cffecc The general plan was to 
establish a Malayan Union compriang the nine “protected" states and 
all of the former Crown colony cscept Singapore, which was to remain 
a colony. There was to be a common Malay citizenship within the 
union. Thus the plan was designed to break down the separatism of 
the Malay states rather than to destroy the Malay structure of govern- 
ment within the states. British authority was to be represented by a 
governor for the union and a different appointee serving as the gov- 
ernor of the Crown colony of Singapore. Both governors w ere to have 
fairly wide powers of legislation and appointment. \\''ithin limits, how- 
ever, the plan extended the institutions of self-government, lessening 
official control of the legislative councils which were to be consti- 
tuted and establishing a Council of Sultans to advise the governor on 
matters which he submitted to it and to enact legislation on religious 
(questions, as recommended by Malay advbory councils. 

A preiiminarj* step to the insrimtion of the union was taken 'vith 
the revision of the prewar treaties between Britain and the sultans. It 
was on the foundation of these treaties that the protectorates rested. 
But w ithin the shon time which it took to elicit agreement of the 
Sultans considerable opposition to the Union idea developed in Mah>*a. 
\( ^*'***‘^ Malays ><’3110031 Organization" was formed among the 
P^tposes of opposition. The grounds of opposition were: 
(0 t c inconsistency of the new treaties with Malay “sovereign^', 
cus^m and tradition; and (i) a contention that the integrity’ and inde- 
Malay race would be undetmined bv the proposed 
conditions of union, especially those providing for Malayan citizenship.” 

Alter considerable dbcussion, the Btitbh plan for union was modified 
a ong mes proposed by a Malay-Briiish Working Committee. The new 
proposak, while substituting for the Malayan Union a new constitution 
1 appeared to Hb Majesty’s Government to be calcu- 
9n,t u fundament^ objectives of essential cohesion 

and a basis for common loyal^.»* 


BrSfrl!’*’ P- 'Pf'' pnnciplK 

were? ^ 


^"“"^o'emmenr were? regarded as tundamental ny 

and effect,, j * *^8 central gtn'emmcnc to ensure the economi 

J’rogfess of matters of in^nince to the welfare s 
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These proposals also met with the approval of the sultans and the 
United Malays National Organization, and were consequently substan- 
tially embodied in the “constitution” which became effective in 1948. 

The Federation thus constituted consisted of the nine Malay states 
and the Settlements of Penang and Malacca. Singapore was left out of 
the federation, it bcinij the view of the British government that “the 
question of Singapore joining in a Federation should be considered on 
its merits and in the light of local opinion at an appropriate time.” 

New State Agreements concluded in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Federation of Malaya provided for the enjoyment by the 
Sultans of “the prerogatives, power and jurisdiction which they enjoyed 
prior to the Japanese occupation.” The British government, however, 
retained complete control of the defence of the States and of all ex- 
ternal affairs. Each ruler, it was laid dovn “will undertake to govern 
his State subject to the provisions of a written constitution, which is 
to be in conformiu* with the State Agreement and the Federation 
Agreement ...” It was also stipulated that 

The State Agreements will also provide that the Ruler desires, and His 
Majest}- agrees, that it shall be a particular charge upon the Government 
of the State to provide for and encourage the education and training of 
the Malay inhabitants of the State so as to fit them to take a full share in 
the economic progress, social welfare and Government of the State and of 
the Federation. 

The Federation Agreement provided for a British-appointed high 
commissioner, a Federal Executive Council “to aid and advise the high 
commissioner,” and a Federal Legislative Council.^® The Executive 

(b) that the individualitv of each of the Malay States and of the Settlements 
should be clearly expressed and maintained; 

(c) that the new arrangements should, on the long view, offer the means and 
prospects of development in the direction of ultimate self-government; 

(d) that, tvith a view to die establishment of broad-based institutions, necessary 
for principle (c) to become effective, a common form of citizenship should be 
introduced which would enable political rights to be extended to all those who 
regard Malaya as their real home and as the object of their loyalw; 

(e) that, "as these States are Malay StatK ruled by Your Highnesses (the 
Sultans), the subjects of Your Highnesses have no alternative allegience, or other 
counoy- which they can regard as their homeland, and the}’- occupy a special 
position and possess rights which must be safeguarded. 

Ibid., p. 12. 

It should be noted here parenthetically that similar advisory bodies were to be, 
established in each state. 
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Council was composed of three ex officio members, at least four official 
members, and not less than five or more than seven unofficial mem- 
bers, of whom not less than two in the former case and three in the 
latter were to be Malaj’s. The Legislative Council was constituted wth 
the Wgh commissioner as preadent, three ex officio members, eleven 
official members, the nine presidents of the Councils of State in the 
Malay states, and fifty unofficial members selected to represent inter- 
ests, groups, and activities. From the racial standpoint the Eurasian, 
Ceylonese, and Indian communities were given one member and the 
Chinese communit)' two. Otherwise the basis of representation was, 
aside from that given the states and settlements, the economic interest 
group. It was estimated, however, that this would result in giving the 
Malays a total of twenty-two scats, the Chinese fourteen, the Indians 
five, Europeans seven, and the Ceylonese and Eurasians one cach- 

POSTWAR AREAS OF CONFUCT IN MALAYA 
The Federation Agreement was supported by the United Malay Or- 
ganization which had led the opposition to the original union plan, 
since its views, as w ell as those of the sultans, had been taken into ac- 
count by the British. There was nevertheless opposition to the new 
governmental sj’stem. This was led by a newlv formed organiration 
called the Pan-Malayan Council of Joint Action, an amalgamadon of 
Chinese, Indian, and Eurasbn groups. Another opposition group— the 
Malay Nationalist Par^-— dropped out of the Coundl of Joint Action 
after its initial meeting. It thereupon formed a Malay Council of Joint 
Action which followed a course parallel to that of the Pan-Malaya*' 
Council. At about the same time the non-Cbmmunist Chinese organized 
riiemselves locally in the Malayan Chinese Association. The opposition 
groups demanded the inclusion of Singapore in the Federation, re- 
sponsible self-government through a fully elected central legislature, 
and equal citizenship for all who were permanent residents of Malaya. 

Aside from the problem of maintenance of public order growing out 
o the terroristic activities of the Commuiust party, the two major areas 
o internal conflict after 1948 were those concerned with: (1) tit® 
^asue o citizenship,*’ and (*) the amount of self-government to be 
msntuted. The question of complete union, including Singapore, was 

» dtiamhip »d.r T.JoJ 
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to a considerable extent tied in with these two. The issue of citizenship 
obviously grew out of the external orientation of the large Chinese 
and Indian populations. Regardless of place of birth and continued 
domicile the Chinese and Indians, especially the fonner, initially regarded 
themselves as Chinese and Indian in allegiance rather than as in an ex- 
clusive and undivided allegiance to the country in which they perma- 
nently resided. They consequently tended to reproduce in Malaya, the 
party organizations and affiliations of India and China, although becom- 
ing more and more assertive in Malayan affairs. Thus the Indians, in 
August, 1946, formed the Malayan-Indian Congress, and the Chinese 
were divided betu'cen Kuomintang and Communist organizations as 
well as being organized in the Malayan Chinese Association. What each 
group wanted at this time was a dual citizenship. Neither wanted 
acaially to confine its allegiance to a Malay state. Each wanted local 
security, howeyer, and neither attempted to play a political role in 
Malaya until the protection of its interests against the new Malay na- 
tionalism required local political action. 

Self-rule was a demand growing naturally out of war experience and 
out of the general climate of opinion at the end of the war. For some 
years it was a demand, however, of an advanced minorirs" rather than of 
a majority of the Malays who were enrolled in the United Alalays 
National Organization. That partt- supported the position of the sultans 
and the policy of federation under Britain, rather than self-government, 
whether or not coupled with independence. The opposition Nationalist 
Part)-, on the other hand, u'as said to be dominated by liberal Malays, 
mainly from the professional, student, and labor groups. As Malays, the 
nationalists had a strong Indonesian orientation. The part)’ program 
aimed at an independent Malaya, composed of the Malay states, the 
settlements, and Singapore, which would co-operate with Indonesia. 
Because of its objectives the Nationalist Part\' was anti-British as well as 
anti-Sultan, the latter because it advocated greater local self-govern- 
ment, although with safeguards to ensure Malay control. 

The other important part)*— the Communist Party— had primarily a 
Chinese membership. In general it followed the international Com- 
munist party line. Lacking any widespread popular support it sought 
by terrorist methods to prevent the re-establishment of order and the 
restoration of production. Since Britain especially needed iMalayan 
production of rubber and tin to finance necessaty purchases in the 
United States, successful restriction of production had consequences 
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for Britain which were felt at home as well as in iMabyx The aug- 
mented forces which had to be used in Malaya in the attempt to pre- 
serve life and propert)’ against terrorist attacks, furthermore, consti- 
tuted a serious drain on the nulitary manpower and the resources of 
the United Kingdom. 

As the authorities brought terrorism to some extent under control, 
the tactics of the Communist Partv in Malaya were modified, as thet* 
had been in Indonesia after the failure of the attempt to seize power 
under imported leadership. The new tactics involved infiltration in the 
labor organizations of the countrj', work among students, attempted 
conciliation of the propertied elements among the Oiinese and Indians, 
and the establishment of a working relationship with the more extrtme 
Malay elements. In all of this the Communists made some progress. 

Terrorism, however, continued, although General Sir Gerard Tem- 
pler, upon his retirement as High Commissioner in May, 1954, 
pressed the opinion that 

the emergency could be ended in three months if es cry one cooperated 
with the security forces and gave any information they had. ^curttv 
forces were dropping j m. leaflets every week in pursuance of the propa- 
ganda campaign, and planes were broadcasting to about fifteen jungle 
targets each week. 


The Communist strength he reported as being between 4400 and 6,000 
men, which wa.s a decline of about i.ooo as a result of the campiiS’^ 
earned on over a three-year period. White this was not a great decline 
it represented more of a loss than the figures w ould indicate since it 
included a large proportion of the leaders. 

The terrorists, [according to a repon of General Temper's comments], 
a w ithdrawn Into the jungle to avoid attack and surrenders had become 
to obtain. The Comiminists' main objectives were: (0 
erablish bases for their higher command, (i) to strengthen control of 
on the jungle fringes so that they could get suppli <^5 
*n (3 ) to penetrate politi^ parties and trade unions and to build under- 
ground organizations in thetown." 


, , ^ struggle against the terrorists had been going on there 

^ een consideration given to what were stated above to be the 
ajor areas of internal conflict— the questions of citizenship and self- 

hitervjiloTui press conference, as summarized in Chrmology of 

Vol. lo. Xu. ,, p * 'London: (British] R^-at Institute of International Affa'ts’’ 
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government. The directive to General Templer as High Commissioner 
had required him to “go on with the work of building up a Malayan 
nation and to give the peoples of Malaya an increasing responsibility 
for the management of their own affairs." This was held to require 
the establishment of some system of elections, and that in itself brought 
the two questions of citizenship and of self-government together. In 
the negotiations which v'ent on the British dealt mainly with the two 
organizations, one of Malays and the other of Chinese, which sought 
development within the existing framework rather than independence 
or any other fundamental change in the system of federation. These 
two consert-ative organizations— the United Malayan National Organ- 
ization and the iMalayan Chinese Association— sent a joint delegation to 
London early in 1954 “authorized to raise certain points with the Sec- 
retaty of State for the Colonies.” 

One of their points was that native officials should not be debarred 
from standing for election to the Legislative Council, since that would 
reduce the number of really qualified candidates. A second point was 
that designated categories of noncitizens should be given the right to 
voce in addition to those who had federal citizenship and those who 
were subjects of the native rulers. On the first point, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies took the position that the concessions already 
made had reached the upper limit of expediency.-^ 

On the second point Mr. Lyttelton was unwilling to make a conces- 
sion on the ground that the enfranchisement of noncitizens would 
“run counter to the practice of modem states.” 

The main point advanced xvas that the Legislative Council should 
be constituted Avith three-fifths of the members elected. The Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Reforai had recommended a balance of elected 
and nominated members. However upon recommendation of the high 
commissioner (in agreement with the sultans), the proportion of fifty- 
's^ Monthly Survey of Coiimiojtisealth and Colonial Affairs, issued by the Con- 
servative Research Department in conjunction with the Conservatives Overseas 
Bureau, No. 18, p. i. 

=0 Ibid., p. 2. 

The concessions were that government servants in junior grades might take a 
month’s leave without pay in order to stand as candidates; while senior officials 
nearing retirement could retire on pension for the same purpose. “To go further 
than that,” said Mr. Ljvtelton, “would involve the risk of grave damage to the 
status and efficiency of the Civil Service upon which largely depended the success 
of the Federation’s advance toward self-government and its stability Avhen it had 
been achieved.” Ibid., p. 2. 
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elections, it is possible that he might not have overcommitted himself 
and his party in the campaign. It is also probable that if the Progressives 
had not fully expected to cany the elections their program would not 
have been as “cautious and realisric” as it was. However that may be 
Mr. David Marshall, the leader of the Labor Front, did have to assume 
the responsibilities of office and he find that he had made promises 
during the campaign which were too advanced for ready fulfillment. 
He was, consequently, immediately faced \' ith the problem of dealing, 
in his turn, with leftist pressures on the new government in the form of 
strikes and riots. The strikes were sponsored by the extremist labor 
unions and the riots were an expression of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Chinese middle-school students. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the Malay Communist Party 
agitated among the laboring masses and the Chinese students to stt in 
motion the wave of strikes and riots of May’ and June. 1955. thus seeking 
to establish control of the Action Par^, the trade unions, and the 
student movement. Existing social and economic conditions, however, 
provided an environment v hkh the Communists could readily exploit 
against a government that had itself previously promised to make drastic 
changes. The Communist role was well put by an informed writer* 
who concluded that “the Labor Front itself, by its election campaign, 
played 3 prominent part in bringing these tensions into the open. The 
Communists are merely following their traditional policy of explo'd^S 
grievances before they can be remedied." 

When faced with the responsibilities of government, the new* Ch 5 «f 
Miivstei in Singapore showed himself to be more moderate in action 
than he had previously been in words. In forming his government after 
the elections, the Labor Front leader entered into a coalition w ith the 
moderate (UMNO-MCA) Alliance rather than with the radical 
People s Action Party. The new govemmenr did attempt to put into 
effect some of its campaign proposals, such as the repeal of some of the 
Emergency Regulations. But when it was confronted with demands, 
ttnpkmentcd by strikes and riots, to institute even more drastic change* 
It moved backward by rrimposmg the revoked Regulations rather than 
forward along rhe lines demanded. The firm position taken, with 
supl»rt of the Singapore Trade Union Congress as well as the rightist 
partly enabled the government to maintain itself and to bring the 
disorders under control by July, .955. 

«Fr«e-„G. 
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It was essential for the Labor Front leader and new Chief Minister, 
Mr. Marshall, to take an advanced position with respect to colonialism 
in order to maintain himself against the nationalist extremists and the 
Communist-propagandized elements in Singapore. This led him to de- 
mand revision of the constitution looking toward immediate self-govern- 
ment and the union of Singapore and the Federation of Malay states. 
Again, however, his words proved to be stronger than his actions. He 
threatened to resign unless the British gave way but was persuaded to 
continue until the Colonial Secretary arrived on the scene. By that time 
the elections had been held in the Federation and the British were faced 
with comparable demands on the part of a new government there. 
Since Britain had committed itself to acceptance of leftist governments 
when invested with power through the democratic process, it proved 
possible for face-sa\nng arrangements to be made with the Labor gov- 
ernment in Singapore as well as with the new regime which came into 
power in the Federation. 

The Federation elections were held as planned at the end of July, 
1955 " The returns showed that the alliance of the Malays National 
Organization, the Malayan Chinese Association, and the Malayan Indian 
Congress had won fifty-one of the fifty-two elective seats in the Legis- 
lative Council. The other seat was won by the Malayan Muslim Party 
rather than by Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar’s Party Negara. 8 1 8,000 votes of 
the total vote of 1,027,211 were cast for candidates of the Alliance. 
The results seemed to give a clear popular endorsement of the Alliance 
program of self-government within two years and independence within 
four years. Self-government, in this program, was construed to mean 
abolition of the High Commissioner’s veto and control of all internal 
government, including finance, defense, law, the army, and the economy. 
Independence, even within the Commonwealth, would add control of 
foreign affairs. 

The principles uniting the parties in the Alliance thus were nationalist, 
in the sense of agreement on the necessity of eliminating, within a short 
period of time, all outside control of policy. There was no excessive 
popular hostility expressed to Britain, however, such as nationalist 
agitation had developed against the Dutch in Indonesia, especially dur- 
ing the postwar years, and against the French in Indochina. This differ- 
ence may be ascribed to the British policy of gradual withdrawal and 
to the British willingness. to move from one announced position to 
another as the political situation changed. The new constitution had. 
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however, seemed to establish a reasonably defensible advanced posiam 
to be firmly maintained by the British government. Nevertheless t e 
new Malayan leadenhip made it clear immediately that it was prepare 
to put pressure on Britain to attain the objectives of self-got emment 
and independence within the short time limits set if the British prote 
reluctant to grant their demands. 

To the objection that immediate scU-govemment stould pro a \ 
mean serious deterioration in the public services, as it had elsewhere m 
the area, the natural rejoinder for the nationalist there as elsewhere was 
that they w ere prepared to take that chance as one preferable to better 
government under foreign direction and control. 

Following the elections the leader of the Alliance. Tengku Ab u 
Rahman, became the Chief .Minister in the government as reconstitute 
As Chief Minister he was given precedence, second only to the Hig 
Commissioner, in both the Federal l.egis!ative and Executive Counct s. 
The Executive Council, it was announced by the High Commissioner, 
would be composed of the Chief Minister, together w ith four European, 
SLX Malay, three Chinese, and one Indian, ministers. The LegUlatne 
Council, including elective and nominated members, was made up ® 
fiftj* Malay members, nvena’-five Chinese, seven Indians, two Cej- 
lonese, five European officials, seven unofficial Europeans, and one 
member for Malacca. This represented a real move toward self-gmtn'* 
ment. attaining the lintits set and earlier generally agreed upon in t e 
operative constitution. The sights of the Alliance had, however, been 
elevated beyond that point, as was indicated in their campaign platform 
and in postelection statements. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman, in an interview on July 29. immediate) 
following the elections, expressed the view, already advanced from 
Singapore, that the constitution needed immediate revision, particular y 
with respect to the High Commissioner’s powers of veto. These 
had been accepted in the Federation of Malaya Agreement conclu e 
before there were elected members of the Legislative Council. T e 
elections had however, it wtis now urged, changed the previously ac- 
cepted situation. As the new' situation was put by Abdul Rahman. 
Today, with support enjoyed by no other government in the wot . 
the alliance represented people. If the High Commissioner vetoed Bills 
passed in the Council, the alliance wxiuld not be working for the people 
and might as well walk out," For that reason the Alliance leader hel 
the constitution to be unworkable. Nevertheless he insisted only that 
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the powers of the High Commissioner must be made purely advisory 
within a period of two years, “or one year if possible rather than 
demanding their immediate abolition. This left the way open for dis- 
cussion of the new situation. Coupled with the changed situation in 
Singapore, it forecast a Roundtable conference in London, probably 
in the spring of 1956, since Abdul Rahman expressed a tvillingness to 
participate in such a conference and it seemed clear that Mr. Marshall 
would also At'clcome it. But the prospects for realizing the aims of the 
Alliance in the Federation and of the Labor Front in Singapore with 
respect to self-government and independence through agreement at 
such a conference would depend upon internal development in Malaya, 
especially with respect to control of Communist activities affectin^, 
public order. 

It was fundamentally anticolonialism which united elements of other- 
wise dissimilar outlook both in the Federation and in Singapore. As has 
been pointed out, the new leadership was in agreement to bring pressure 
to bear on Britain to attain the objectives of self-government ^ 

pendence. But there was no real indication that the groups in 
in the Federation were agreed on the uses which would be ma e o 
power if and when self-government and finally independence ha een 
attained. That being the case it was uncertain whether the alUance would 
be able to extend itself into the period of independence. 

The immediately pressing internal problem at the mne the e ^tioiw 
were held and thereafter was that of Communist terrorism, coup e it 
the tactics of subversion. With respect to that problem the new e era 
tion leadership did have an agreed policy. This ivas that the one ranc 
in the form of amnesty should be offered concurrent!}' w ith repress 
policy measures to be undertaken against those who did not, in goo 
faith, accept the conditions of amnesty. The existence of the pro em, 
in one respect, gave the new regimes a leverage on Great ^ 

grant immediate self-government, even though it could reasona y e 
argued that Communist terrorism w'ould have to be complete y w 
out before power could be safely turned over to a local regime, 
argument, from the pressure side, tvas, as Abdul Rahman put it, t 
Great Britain must grant the request for immediate self-government 
because the British government had to realize that unless it gi\ es se 
government it is inviting communism and w’C have had enoug i o t at 
during the past seven years,” since communism had been exploiting 
successfully the issue of colonialism. On the other hand, it would 1 • 
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to be accepted that If serious economic deterioration set in following 
the institution of self-government that would also create the conditions 
which breeds communism. Thus unless terrorism could be brought to 
an end by grant of amnestj*, coupled with the exenion of sufficient 
power against those who refused to accept arnnest)’ and continued to 
carry on terrorist guerrilla operations from their jungle bases, the 
problem w ould remain as a serious threat to the continued existence of 
an independent or complctclv self-governing democratic regime. That 
amnestj-, coupled with rchaiulitation measures for those accepting it 
and vigorous police measures against those rejeaing it, offered possi- 
bilities of solution of the problem had been revealed in the success of the 
Magsaj’say policy in the Philippines. The terrorist nature of Communist 
activities m Malaya, however, and the bitterness which terrorism and 
the countermeasures taken against the terrorists had engendered, to- 
gether with environmental differences in the nvo countries, raised doubts 
as to whether what had been successful in the Philippines would be 
equally successful in the Malayan environment. 
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THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
WiivT THE POSTWAR World knows as Indonesia the prewar world knew 
as the Netherlands (or Dutch) East Indies. The territorj' involved con- 
sists of a chain of islands extending from Malaya in the west to Nc" 
Guinea in the cast, covering a distance of more than j,:oo miles and 
with a land area of between seven and eight hundred thousand squat® 
nnlcs. Thus in prewar davs Dutch ttrrirorj’ reached frons British col- 
onies in Southeast Asia to Australia, with the United States to th® 
north in the Philippines. 

During the early colonial period the richness in natural resources of 
these tropical islands had made them a source of rivalry among the 
expanding European states. But with the withdrawal of the Dutch from 
active participation in European and world politics, no serious external 
threats of disturbance of the Dutch position in their eastern ctnpif® 
had been presented until the late ipjo's. Aside from the explanation to 
be found in the concentration of the Dutch on trade rather than pol- 
itics, their uncontested control of their East Indian colony 'vas due to 
their successful maintenance of order in the islands. This deprived 
others of a suitable excuse for intervening to abate a nuisance. Since 
the major general interest had come to be in trade, the policj' followed 
by the Dutch of allowing foreign traders relatively free access to the 
islands removed one of the tneenrives of economic imperialism. The 
status quo represented by Dutch colonialism was more satisfacton’ to 
alt the Western powers than would have been a tra.Tsfer of control to 
any one of the major potvers except the immediate benefidar)’. Thus it 
ad come to be viesved as being to the British interest to support the 
utoh in possession as against, for example, Japan or Germany. The 
M* 
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United States’ position in the Philippines similarly supported rather 
than threatened the status quo, except in one respect. The American 
policy of ultimate and then dated independence for the Philippines, as 
its implications and justification came to be understood in adjacent 
areas, was utilized to support local nationalist demands for self-gov- 
ernment and independence. Thus while the Dutch had no reason to 
fear American territorial aggrandizement at their expense, the example 
of United States policy toward the Philippines could not be viewed as 
favorable to the maintenance of colonialism. 

In governing tlieir colony the Dutch, as far as possible, ruled in- 
directly, maintaining local institutions and especiall)* local (adat) law 
and custom. Nevertheless, after the Dutch East India Company was 
displaced by the Netherlands Government in 1798, the paramountcy 
of Dutch authorit)' was kept clearly evident through a centralized and 
bureaucratic structure. The governors of the prownces were subor- 
dinated to the governor-general who n^as, in turn, subordinated to tire 
government of die Netherlands. This excessive centralization, when 
“the Governor General at Batavia had minutely controlled the whole 
government of the Empire, and he in turn had been under the strict 
supervision of the Government of Holland,” ^ began to be modified in 
the nineteen twenties. iMore autonomy was given to the colonial gov- 
ernment, and the Volksraad (People’s Council) created in 1918 gradu- 
ally assumed more power. “Until 1927 it (die A'olksraad) had only 
adUsory powers, but in that year it was given co-Iegislarive powers, 
which in practice meant diat legislative measures normally required the 
approval of both the Volksraad and the Governor General.” - Of the 
sixty members of the ^■’'olksraad, 50 were Indonesians, of whom 20 
were elected; 25 were Europeans; and the remainder were selected from 
among the nonindigenous Asians, of whom the largest group was the 
Chinese. Thus that body did not necessarily reflect at all accurately 
the point of view of the majority of die people. 

1 Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Mills, and Virginia Thompson, Govermuent and 
Nationalism in Southeast Asia (New York: International Secretarial, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941), Pt. II, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” p. 97. 

= Amrj' Vandenbosch, “The Netherlands Indies,” Annais of the Atnerican Academy 
of Political aitd Social Science, Vol. CCXXNti, p. 91. 
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PREU'AR DCVCLOPAICXT OF INOOSESfAN’ XATION’AUSM 


Concurrently with this loosening of centralization in the govern- 
mental system and with its counterpart in the form of what was called 
the "cthicar policy of paying more attention to the social and eco- 
nomic interests and needs of the people, there came the prewar devel- 
opment of Indonesian nationalism. The first nationalist society held its 
first congress in J908. Its purpose initially was the economic and edu- 
cational improvement of the position of the people. To realize its 
purposes, however, the new Indonesian cultural organization neces- 
sarily turned more and more to political matters. It was followed, and 
eclipsed, by the Sarckat Islam, founded in <911 and first motivated by 
a desire to secure economic independence of the increasingly dominant 
Chinese. The new society gr*w considerably in the years between its 
first congress, held in 1913, and its emergence as a “full-fledged political 
part)’” in 1916 when the Sarekat Islam held its first National Congress 
in Bandung. Its program was one of socbl and economic reform, to 
be achieved in co-operation with and through the colonial govern- 
ment. Politically it began to seek association of Indonesians with the 
Dutch in the working out of a policy for the colony looking toward 
self-government. In this phase it could properly be called a “nonrevo- 
lutionary, essentially middle-class organization” from the point of view 
both of its program and its methods of action. On the economic and 
social side its activities were somewhat co-ordinated with those of the 
trade unions which came into being during and after the period of 
the First World War. 


Sarekat Islam had just begun to be a national political movement 
of significance sufficient to claim some credit for the Dutch action in 
establishing the Advbory People’s Council when it began to be caught 
up in the revolutionary currents flowing from Russia. The anti-im- 
perialism and anticolonialism of Leninism, together w’ith the revolu- 
tionaty techmques of violence, were brought into Indonesia through 
a newly organized Indonesian Communist Party. As economic condi- 
tions dereriorated in the years after 1918, the economic weapon of the 
strike was utilized to bring about changes in Dutch policy. The meas- 
ures taken by the authorities to maintain the established order stimu- 
lated demands for a less moderate kind of program than the one ad- 
vanced in igi8. In order to maintain itself, the national movement 
ecamc a nationalist movement seeking independence, while at the 
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same time (in 1923) expelling the more radical members from the or- 
ganization. These went into the Indonesian Communist Part)^ By 1927 
what had once been an essentially moderate reform agitation had 
become the Indonesian fight for independence. An attempted Com- 
munist insurrection in 1927 was rigorously suppressed. Thereafter the 
repressive policy of the government was directed more -sugorously 
against all nationalists, many of whom had the label of Communist 
attached to them to justify their suppression or internment. 

An Indonesian National Party (Partai Nasional Indonesia, or PNI) 
led by Soekamo, was formed in 1927. There was not, however, brought 
into being before World War II, even among the class of intellectuals, 
one united nationalist organization of a disciplined sort, including in 
its membership all elements tsdth nationalist aspirations, comparable to 
the Congress Party'’ of India or the Kuomintang of China. Soekamo 
■^I'as able to brinsr into bein? a Federation of Indonesian National Po- 
litical Parties but not to brin? about a submeroence of differences 
sufficient to give real unity against the Dutch. This u'as revealed in the 
ability’’ of the latter to seize and hold him out of political activity’ in 
1928 and again in 1933, after which time he remained interned in 
Sumatra until released by the Japanese. 

One important reason for this was that Indonesian nationalism tvas 
not then a mass movement or a mass sentiment. In contrast to the 
Philippines, the masses in Indonesia were more readily moved by eco- 
nomic considerations than by political sentiment. Political awareness 
was largely confined to a small but growing class of intellectuals, many 
of whom were removed in experience, feeling, and understanding from 
the masses. But while this -svas true, there had been sufficient growth of 
nationalism to disturb the Dutch and cause them to proceed with some 
vigor against those who showed political inclinations or who did not 
formally agree to co-operate, by which was meant to accept the Dutch 
policy of gradual introduction of self-government, unth the pace of 
development set by Holland. Numerous Indonesians, where qualified 
by training, did, however, show their willingness to co-operate by en- 
tering the bureaucracy in its lower ranges. 

One of the retarding factors in the growth of a competent and 
experienced Indonesian political leadership xvas to be found in the 
comparative lack of emphasis by the Dutch on education. Only a small 
proportion of the adult Indonesians were literate and only about 
400,000 could read Dutch. Those who achieved an education in the 
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islands U'crc not actively encouraged to go abroad, even to Holland, 
for advanced studies. Despite this, howes'er, considerable numbers of 
Indonesians had studied in Holland. From this relatively small group 
of foreign-educated Indonesians came the ideas and much of the initia- 
tive which was found in the prewar nascent nationalist movement. Its 
ideas were drawn largely from foreign sources, which also provided 
a basis for ideological division among the educated leaders. To the 
extent to which the views seriously held by the leaders were foreign 
they could not readily he rapidly translated into ternw widclv under- 
stood and accepted. This consequently constituted a barrier between 
the leaders and the masses. And frequently, as in the ease of Soetan 
Sjahrir, before the leader could cariy forward the work of translation 
of concept into mass thinking, he found himself imprisoned or interned 
in one of the settlements utilized for political prisoners. 


JAPAN IN INDONESIA 

not domestic nationalism but foreign invasion 
"hich initially destroyed Dutch power in Indonesia. It was Japanese 
power rather than Dutch weakness which forced changes in the Indo- 
nesian pohc\' of the Netherlands government itself. The invasion of 
the Netherlands by Germany, which forced the Dutch government 
mto exile in London, did not seem seriouslv to disturb conditions in 
Indonesia. 


n so far as there was greater interest and concern for the seventv rniUion 
” expressed by a strengthened police force, an in- 
A ? ^ P" arrests, and further testricrion of freedom of action. 
h^T, m** j-' educated Indonesians could be mollified 

> pr en mg to pay attention to their political aspirations. The Vismin 
Commission held hearings to ascertain the political views of the outstand- 
ing Indonesian communiiy, but this xs as the onlv liberaiiz- 

occupation of Holland as far as Indonesia was 
whotvi 'u V defense arrangements) with nationalists 

«o l„.r 1, . of W,« co„,id,„d 

>“ sipereiliou, ittimde right 

mtorTlh ' »* h mtioiulin leader. The Dutch rvete 

. more impressed with the purposes of the \^isnian Commission 

S|ihr,r. Out of Erile (New VntJ. John Day, 1549), p, ,8. 
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and felt that a larger change of policy not only was forecast but was 
being made. Since Japan imnicdiatclv utilized the new conditions in 
Europe to apply pressure on the Netherlands Indies government for 
economic concessions, Dutch repression of nationalists may have been 
due not so much to complacence as to fear and to a possibly shortsighted 
but real suspicion of the motives, vis-a-vis themselves, of the nationalist 
leaders tvho declared themselves antifascist and therefore willing to 
co-operate in the defense of Indonesia. 

With its leadership suppressed by the Dutch, 

It would not have been surprising if the Indonesian Nationalist Movement 
had declared itself out of the war against fascism. But this was emphatically 
not the case. After Europe was overrun bv the Nazi armies, the nationalist 
leaders denounced fascism . . . both of the European and Japanese variet}^ 

. . .and asked that Indonesians be trained to defend their homeland against 
possible aggression. It was evident at this time that Japanese aggression 
would almost .surely be e.xtended to Southeast Asia. Yet the colonial ad- 
ministrators were apparently more afraid of the Indonesian people than the 
armies of Japan. Every suggestion that an Indonesian militia be set up was 
rebuffed. ^Vith the exception of Ambonese mercenaries, traditional soldiers 
of the crown— the Indonesian people were not entrusted with weapons to 
defend themselves.'* 

This, again, is a nationalist reading of the situation. The Dutch, as widi 
the British in Makaya and Burma, read it somewhat differently. Their 
conclusion apparently was based upon the fear that arming nationalism 
against the Japanese might have the long run effect of giving weapons 
to those who would use them against themselves. 

HoAvever that may be, the Dutch attitude changed with some rapidity 
after December, 1941. Unfortunately for them, however, by that time 
anti-Dutch feeling among the masses and part of the nationalist leader- 
ship had grown 

stronger and stronger. This was naturally reflected in the nationalist move- 
ment and its leadership, part of which expressed sjnmpathy for the Axis 
openly. 

Essentially, the popularity of Japan increased as one aspect of the grow- 
ing anti-Dutch animus and as projection of frustrated desire for freedom. 
...The idea grew that the liberation of Indonesia would begin with the 
expulsion of tlte Dutch by the Japanese.^ 

■* Information Office of the Republic of Indonesia, Seven Years of Indonesian 
Independence (New York, Aug. 17, 1951), p. 5. 

“Sjahrir, op. cit., p. a 19. 
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However, disillusionment with the Japanese as lil>crators was quite 
rapid in Indonesia. As in otltcr Southeast Asian countries, tiie Japanese 
Conquerors shipped to Japan. \sitIiout exchanec. as much of everything 
already produced as possible. They proved unsuccessful, furthermore 
in re-establishing production, in the field of cjcports, on a reoriented 
(to Japan) exchange basis. Thus the years of Japanese rule were years 
of increasing economic deterioration and impoverishment. And, until 
Japans eventual defeat wjs in sight, military government was not 
ameliorated by moves tow ard greater seU-govemment, or toward even 
as much self-government as bad been introduced bv the Dutch; nor 
by a proclamation of independence as the ultimate goal of Japanese 
policy, as in the case of the Philippines and Burma. The program of 
cultural assimilation to Japan, attempted in Indonesia as elsewhere, had 
little effect in modifying the anti-Japanese feeling which soon replaced 
that of welcoming the Japanese as libentors. There was little over- 
statement by Hatta in his PolirfcjJ Manifffto of November, 1945, when 
he declared that 


For a full three and one-hilf years, the Japanese worked their will on the 
population, subjecting the people to a t>*pe of pressure and oppression 
unsown m the last decades of Dutch role here. 

Japuese looked upon the Indonesians as mere chattels.... Forced 
labor was imposed on the common people; the peasants were IntimidaieJ 
into handing over to the Japanese the products of their toil. ... the entire 
population was obliged to conform to Japanese military discipline. . . .» 


^Vhat Was known of the adverse effects of, and the reaction to, 
Japanese rule led the Dutch until the end of the war, to base their post- 
war plans on the assumption that they would be able freely to establish 
the terms and the timing of future poUdcal development. In this the 
Dutch made the same mistake as the British did with respect to Burma, 
n neit er case did anti-Japanese sentiment and action indicate an atti- 
tude favorable to colonialism even if it were modified in the direction 
se -me and oriented toward an ultimate complete autonomy, or 
n Wit independence “in due course” promised. Furthermore, in 
'he effect of the period of Japanese occupation, 
* resistance to it, in maturing politically the nationalist leader- 


jjnese iw tenninanon. of 

time with • “cupat'on. Hwta. however. 
'•CTistance leaders as wa; 

*e outstanding coUaboratot. The 


™» ... .»ho collaborated svith the 

ith ”***» however, niiintimed contact at the same 

from Seven fejej, p. 6. 
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ship -was not fullv appreciated by the metropolitan countrJ^ ^^Tiile the 
Dutch correctly concluded that the Indonesians realized that the Japa- 
nese M’ere ^vorse rulers than they, the Dutch, had ever been, they did 
not realize the extent to u-hich the Japanese had been successful in 
denigrating the European. He had lost the prestige on y'hich, as much 
as on power, his rule depended. Consequently, Indonesian nationalism 
was strengthened and its leadership made more self-confident as a re- 
sult of the war. 


DUTCH PL-A.NS FOR THE POST^^'AR PERIOD 

Dutch post^var policy for Indonesia was first announced by Queen 
Wilhelmina on December 6, 1942. It envisaged at the end of the war 
a “Conference of the Netherlands Realm” at which there would be 
“joint consultation about the structure of the Kingdom and its parts 
in order to adapt it to the changed circumstances.” “Ultimately the 
Queen envisioned a ‘commonwealth in which the Netlierlands, Indo- 
nesia, Surinam, and Curacao unll participate tvith complete self-reliance 
and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its internal affairs, but 
with readiness to render mutual assistance.’ ” ' 

More significance was attached to this declaration in the Anti-Axis 
Western world than in the Indies where it was not widely publicized. 
It represented a move which would have met the desires and demands of 
prewar Indonesia nationalism. And it might have had greater effect in 
Indonesia if the general lines of application of the policy, from the 
Dutch point of view, had been amplified and given greater precision 
before the end of the war. 

The march of events at the end of the war, hou’ever, presented the 
Dutch with a different situation from that which had been envisaged 
in 1943, and one which seriously modified their control of postwar 
developments. In and after 1943 the Japanese began to associate Indo- 
nesian leaders with the government of the country in an advisory 
capacitj”-. Thus some Indonesian nationalist leaders v^'ere brought into 
collaboration with the Japanese. Others participated in an internal 
anti-Japanese resistance movement. The collaborators and the anti- 
Japanese leaders, however, maintained contact with one another. On 

• H. Arthur Steiner, “Post-^''^ar Government of The Netherlands East Indies,” in 
Taylor Cole and J. H. Hallowell (eds.) “Post-War Government and Politics of the 
Far East,” journal of Politics, Vol. IX, p. 631. 
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the eve of the Japanese surrender, the collaborationist group, appar- 
ently with Japanese approval, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, adopted a provisional constitution, and put the powers of 
gosemment in the hands of Soekamo as President and Ham as \"ice 
President. Soekamo and Hatia proceeded to govern in concert vith 
a committee (Komitc Nasiomt Indonesia Pcosat, or KNIP) of sorre 
no rnemben.* The government was supported by forces equipped 
"ith Japanese arms seized or turned over ro Indonesian forces after 
the surrender. By the time when, in late September, British forces of 
t e Southeast Asia Command (of which war theater Indonem had 
been made a part) arrived to receive the Japanese surrender, the n«v 
^ime had been able to establish its authority in Java, Madura, and 
urrutra Thus it had to be reckoned with by the British as well as 
* ^ latter initially re-entered their colony in the wake cf 

n ” Netherlands’ Indies Gril Administndo^ 

f the Dutch had been authorized and had been able to send fa 
tary orces of their own latge cnouch to receive the Japanese sur* 
n cr an take over from the Japanese they might have been »W< 
» gam control of the situation. Allied troops arrived (September 
9«). however, only after a period of delay. The troops were British 
commander who initially limited his mission w 
\v!tr 5 *• * surrender and evacuating Allied prisoners of 

recon!!, "^“«d to undertake for the Dutch 
British att;! A * U>va) against Indonesian resisanc^ The 

Renublic t v?' recognition of the Indonesian 

delav in e 'r.., ^ ! territories under its militaij' control. The enforced 

reconouew troops in sufficient strength to attempt the 

difGoil bv'LTbK” temrory not only made rcconquest mote 
orpanizatinn a Bt>vcmmene of the republic to perfect t» 

prior n^tianV, « also created the necessity fof 

g’l'Wg i^li fun^'V^r "publican regime by the Dutc^ thereby 
£ -g t soil funher de f.„o standing as a government. 

^ establishment of the republic 

riraultanro!^^''l tilting atuation fighting and negotiarion wvot 
' ^ of ^ 

wich the l«de« of the fater-5 
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karno on the ground of his, and Hatta’s, collaboration with the Japa- 
nese. A way around this difEcuIty was found by transferring, by tacit 
agreement, the president’s powers to a cabinet headed by Sjahrir, with 
whom the Dutch were willing to deal. A year later the Dutch were 
prepared to deal directly with Soakamo. By that time, also, they gave 
up their insistence on acceptance by the Indonesians of the procedures 
defined in Queen Wilhelmina’s declaration of 1942. Thus the way was 
finally cleared for the negotiation and ratification (March 25, 1947) 
of the Linggadjati Agreement on principles to be applied in settling 
outstanding differences. By that agreement the republic was recognized 
to have de facto authority over Java, Madura, and Sumatra, and it was 
agreed that Dutch and Allied forces would be gradually withdrawn 
from the occupied portions of those islands so that the republic would 
have them completely under its control by Januaty i, 1949. A United 
States of Indonesia, composed of three republics (Indonesia, Borneo, 
and the Great East) was to be established. A union was thereupon to 
be formed of the Kangdom of the Netherlands and the United States 
of Indonesia and the Dutch were to sponsor the United States of Indo- 
nesia for membership in the United Nations. On the economic side, of 
great importance to the Dutch, it was agreed that the government of 
the Republic of Indonesia would recognize the claims of all non- 
Indonesians to the restoration of their rights and the restitution of 
their goods as far as they were exercised or to be found in the terri- 
tory over which it exercised de facto authority. This agreement on 
principles did not, however, include directions as to their application. 

Criticised by conservatives in Holland and by nationalists in Indo- 
nesia, the necessary steps’ to make the Linggadjati Agreement effective 
Avere not taken. Consequently, when provisions which that agreement 
contained for dealing with the immediate situation, and which the 
United States in July, 1947, for example, held constituted a “reasonable 
basis of negotiation,” were met with unacceptable counterproposals, the 
Dutch resorted to militaty action, declared to be' a “police measure 
of a strictly limited sort.” These operations Avere sufficiently extensive 
to compress the territoty* of tlie republic into a small district along 
the southern coast of Java in the neighborhood of Jakarta, the capital 
of the republic. 

At this point of time (July, 1947), the Indonesian question was 
brought before the United Nations’ Security Council by India and 
Australia. The Security Council, within forty-eight hours, adopted 
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the “first cease-fire resolution of its career.” • Both sides accepted the 
resolution, but the fighting continued. A consular commission was con- 
sequently set up (August, i5) ro report on observance of the resolu- 
tion. Concurrently a tender was made of good offices. Tliis U’as ac- 
cepted and a Three Power Committee of Good Offices was estab- 
lished. The three powers were: Belgium, selected by the Netherlands; 
Australia, selected by the Republic of Indonesia; and the United States, 
w’hich was designated by the other two members. 

The Good Offices Committee was able to bring the ts\ o parties to 
acceptance of an agreement (the Renville Agreement) on Januar)' 7, 
1948. The Renville Agreement contained a detailed program for a 
truce and the principles for a future political settlement. The truce 
broke down, however, because of inability of the two sides to agree 
on the application of the “principles” for the political settlement. The 
truce itself was terminated on December, 18. The Dutch then again re- 
sorted to "police action" to resolve the situation along lines acceptable 
to them. 


THE UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 


During the period of the truce (January* to December, 1948) the 
Netherlands government had worked energetically at setting up sepa- 
rate "states” throughout the archipelago with governments each of 
which was dependent on Dutch miliiarj' power. Each government was 
related to the others through the Dutch. This activity made it more 
and more difficult for the republican authotirics to accept the principles 
in application of a future federated United States of Indonesia which 
would be created and become incorporated with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in an over-all Nethcrlands-Indoncsian Union. The Dutch 
moves seemed designed to have the effect, as the nationalists subse- 
quently put it 


o making the populous Republic, the center and mainspring of the inde- 
pen ence movement, just one more state. It was obviously the intention 
o establnh pro-colonial governments in these states to act in a bloc and 
“ y t e Republic’s Strength in aiy future federation of Indonesia.*® 


*fcrVoT™no' rp*'^o Emerson, “The Indonesian Case," M'o,ld Foli- 

RepSircG^eri;,.'^;^' scceptable at this time to the 

non, mment, provided le and not the Dutch was in control of the federa- 
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The purpose and result of this Dutch activity during 1948 v^as put 
as follows by a sympathetic student of Indonesian nationalism: 

^'^'’hat chiefly distinguished the new federal states from prewar colonial 
Indonesia was: ( i ) a new formula of indirect rule wherein ultimate Dutch 
control was more skillfully camouflaged than pretdously; (2) more In- 
donesians holding middle and upper administrative posts, and having in a 
few states a small measure of governmental initiative, subject to supervision 
and control from Batavia; (3) more Dutch military and policy power; (4) 
more Indonesian nationalists in jail.*’ 

The resort to military action was undertaken by the Dutch when it 
was viewed as possible to compel the republic to accept the newly 
created situation and adjust itself to it. The Dutch forces were able 
rapidly to overrun the territories still under control of the govern- 
ment of the republic and to capture many of the members of the gov- 
ernment. The immediate result was the acceptance by the republic 
(May, 1949) of Roem-van Royen Agreement, wherein it was 
agreed that two-thirds of the representation in the future United States 
of Indonesia would be in the hands of the federal states. Republican 
sentiment w'as, how'ever, opposed to the agreement, the opposition ex- 
pressing itself in increased guerrilla actiwty against the Dutch and in 
an appeal to the United Nations Security Council. 

The Dutch were then compelled to defend their action in an inter- 
national forum, although consistently maintaining that the question 
was domestic and thus outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
and of the Security’’ Council. Their position was weakened because the 
United States, which had supported the conclusion of the Roem-van 
Royen Agreement, shifted its position under the stimulus of nationalist 
activity, and urged the negotiation of a settlement. After protracted 
discussion, consequently, the Dutch accepted under international pres- 
sure the necessity for negotiating rather than imposing a settlement, 
and as the sijie qua non of negotiation, the release of the captured mem- 
bers of the republican government. The result was that the govern- 
ment of the republic and that of the Netherlands again (August 3, 
1949) entered into truce arrangements to go into effect on August 10, 
“but both sides made clear that only an armed truce existed for the 
present.” This agreement also provided for a Round Table Con- 

” George McT. Kanin, “Indonesian Politics and Nationalism ,” in L. Holland 
(ed.), Asian Nationalism and the iVest (New York: Macmillan, 1953) Pt. I., p. 114. 
t- New York Tones, August 4, 1949. 
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fcrtncc tn be held in Ilotlind to establish the final conditions of rela- 
tionship. 

The Round Table Conference was comcned at the Hague in August 
and continued in session until an agreement wus finallv reached and 
signed on November a. Tlie issues that protracted the discussions sserc 
those over: ( i) financial arrangements; fa) the character of the perma- 
nent organs of the union to l>c established between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia; (3) the status of the Crown as head of the Union; and 
(4) the territors* to be included in the United States of Indonesia (i-e,, 
svhethcr or not Dutch New Guinea should be included). On the first 
issue, a compromise was reached sx hich provided "that Indonesia sv ould 
take over debts of 4.300,000,000 guilders .... This comprised the 
entire internal debt of the Netherlands l^st Indies Government of 
j.ooo.ooo.oon guilders and its ettemal obh'gitioas of 1,300.000,000 
guilders.” Decision on the fourth issue svas to be reached by negotiation 
within a year. The others sserc debated to the conclusions embodied 
in the Hague Scacute of Union of November a, This esrablishcd 
a cQ-opcrativc union of the two parties “on the basis of voluntariness 
and equal status ssith equal rights” (An. j. Sec. 1). 

It was further stipulated that: “The Union does not prt}udice the 
status of each of the tuo partners as an independent and sovereign 
state” (Art i, Sec. a). The defined purposes of the union were to 
promote co.operation m the fields of foreign alTairs and finance, and 
also as regards matters of an economic and cultural nature” (An 2). 
^parare agreements on foreign affairs, financial and economic rela- 
tions, and cultural relations sserc attached to the statute. A third gen- 
eral article provided that the partners should “base their form of gov- 
ernment on democracy”; that they should “aim at an independent 
judiciar)' ; and that they should “recognize the fundamental human 
rights and freedoms enumerated in the appendbt to this statute,” 

Her Majestj- Queen Juliana was dcrignated as the head of the Union, 
nderthe Queen, ministers from the two partners, duly designated for 
^ t purpose, Mere to meet in conference nvicc a year, and regular 
established between rfie respective parliaments of 
o and and Indonesia, their represcnut»\-cs to meet for the first time 
k*' months of the cstabUshment of the Provisional Parliament 
^ States of Indonesia. Disputes between the two partners 
O'er e meaning of the statute or growing out of any agreements 
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between them or of joint rcguJntions adopted by them were to be 
settled through arbtiration. 


THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 

If the Dutch hoped to re-establish their political position in Indo- 
nesia as a consequence of the establishment of a federal structure 
around the states they had brought into being they were doomed to 
disappointment. The United States of Indonesia was replaced by the 
unitar)' Republic of Indonesia on August 15, 1950 as a result of (i) 
the merger of Dutch-established “states” with the Republic and then 
( 2 ) an agreement between the federal government and the Republic 
of Indonesia state government. The recently created states in many 
cases were erected into provinces “wdth maximum autonomy” in the 
Republic but M’ithout separate governmental or state identities. The 
change, coupled t\’ith the Indonesian emphasis on the references to 
independence, equality, and sovereignty in the statute, had the effect, 
without revision of the statute, of putting the relations of the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia essentially on the same basis as that of two inde- 
pendent states.^^ 

The state which called itself the Republic of Indonesia after 1950 
comprised all of the territory formerly known as the Netherlands East 
Indies except for West Irian (Western New Guinea) which remained 
under Dutch administration pending the conclusion of the agreement 
on its disposition. This agreement was supposed to have been, but was 
not, reached within a year after the signature of the Hague Round • 
Table agreements. Viewing Western New Guinea as an integral part 
of the Dutch colony to which the new state had succeeded, nationalist 
Indonesia had not been willing to compromise its claim to that territory 
even to the e.xtent of accepting the idea of determination of its status 
through a plebiscite. Thus there remained in 1955 one territorial source 
of contention ben^^een the Indonesia Republic and the Netherlands. 
Including Western New Guinea, the Republic has a total land area 
of 743,855 square miles. This land area, however is distributed among 
the large number of unequal islands which compose the archipelago 
which is the Republic of Indonesia. This dispersion of the territory of 

the terms of the protocol signed by representatives of Holland and Indo- 
nesia on August IT, 1954, the union itself was dissolved. 
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the state in a chain of islands extending some j.ioo miles from the 
eastern to the western limits gives an element of uniqueness, although 
comparable to that of the Philippines, to the problem of government 
in the unitar)’ state. The territorial aspect of the problem, is reshaped, 
however, by the great concentration of population on the island of 
Java and Java's position in relation to Sumatra, Borneo and the Celebes 
islands. Luzon, in the Philippines has a comparable demographic posi- 
tion to that of Java in relation to the other islands of the archipelago. 

The lines of solution of the problem of government and the tone of 
politics have been set to a considerable extent by the nature of the 
population. The total population was estimated in 195a at some eighty 
million. The people were, in overwhelming majority, indigenous, but 
subdivided into a large number of ethnic groups. Of the nonindigenous 
peoples the Chinese are at present the most numerous, with a total 
estimated in 1950 at upwards of two and a half million. A much smaller 
number of Europeans, Indo-Europeans (Eurasians), Arabs, and Indians 
make up the remainder of the nonindigenous population. 

Before the svar the Europeans, and to a lesser extent the Chinese and 
Arabs, played a role in the Indies* society out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength. Since the war, in consequence of rhe establishment 
of the new state, and especially because of the conditions of Its estab- 
lishment, the polidcal role of the Europeans and the Indo-Europeans 
has been greatly lessened. Before the war the Chinese had been essen- 
tially nonpoUtical in their behavior in Indonesia as elsewhere in South- 
east Asia, although continuing to view themselves as overseas Chinese 
rather than exclusively as nationals of the place of their domicile. Their 
concern with politics was w ith China rather than Indonesia. The nature 
of the forces recently contending for power in China, however, has 
been such that they have affected the attitudes of the overseas Chinese 
toward the politics of the countries of their domicile. Thus the Chi- 
nese in Indonesia have been brought under pressures, partly from 
China, to play a more active political role than in prewar days. This 
has been shown in the support by Peiping of Communist parties in 
Indonesia, in the Philippines, and in other Southeast Asian countries, 
and support by Nanking and later Formosa of anti-Communist govern- 
ments or parties through pressure applied in both cases on local Chinese. 

tecmal forces, however, have played a relatively minor part in the 
poliucal life of the Republic of Indoncaa. The determinative factors 
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from the point of view of population have been: ( i ) its fundamentally 
Moslem character; (2) its concentration on agricultural pursuits, but 
without the division which landlordism created in other Asian coun- 
tries; and (3) its low percentage of literacy. An ovenvhelming propor- 
tion of the people presented all three characteristics. To these factors 
must be added, as having importance in relation to government and 
politics, the existence of a small but growing educated class, the mem- 
bers of which have been accepted as entitled to exercise leadership in 
the nationalist movement of the postwar period as that movement has 
gained mass support. 

The governmental apparatus of the Republic of Indonesia is rela- 
tively simple. As the central organ of government the Republic has a 
single-chambered parliament whose members, pending the holding of 
the elections which were planned first for 1953 but were postponed 
through 1954, were appointed by the political parties “under a system 
of proportional representation established by a presidential committee.” 
The parliament has the function of selecting the president. The first 
Vice President (Hatta) was appointed by the President upon recom- 
mendation of the House of Representatives. Governing power was 
vested in a cabinet which was responsible to the Parliament but which 
is composed under the direction of the president “who forms the iMin- 
istries” and invites one or more part)’’ leaders to form a cabinet. They 
in turn appoint the other cabinet ministers, in conformity, of course, 
with the wishes of the majority of the House of Representatives. The 
president can, however, designate an individual as prime minister and 
thus, through him, determine the composition of the cabinet— subject 
to the approval of a majority of Parliament. The postsvar governments, 
under these circumstances, have been constituted on the basis of inter- 
party agreements, and, because of the absence of single-part)’’ majorities 
in the House, have been made up as coalitions from the part)* point of 
view, although invariably including ministers without party affiliations. 
Thus the Natsir Cabinet (September 6, 1950 to March 20, 1951) had 
as deputy prime minister a nonparty man, and nonpart)’’ ministers of 
internal affairs, defense, communications and transport, and education 
and culture. The new cabinet announced on July 31, 1953, from the 
point of view of party composition had, in addition to the prime min- 
ister, three members from the Nationalist Part)’’; three from the 
Greater Indonesia Party; and thirteen from as many splinter parties. 
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representing widely divergent points of view— from left to moderate 
right.” 

As one writer put it; 

Indonesian politics, in spite of its facade of ^Vestem style organization and 
verbose statements of party principles, is carried on in an atmosphere often 
resembling that of a large, quarrelsome and neurotic family group. An 
acute Indonesian political observer once commented to the writer, “Really 
to understand our politics you would have to know the biography of every 
leader from before the war until now and every quarrel or disagreement 
they and their families have had with each other." Leaving aside imposing 
paper claims of party membership, Indonesian political life is a kind of 
poker game played by a few thousand people all of whom have known 
each other much too long and too wclL** 

Nevertheless it is essential for the student of Indonesia politics to have 
some appreciation of at least the paper dUIerences between the parties. 


INDONESIAN PARTIES 

Almost all Indonesian parties, as presently organized, came into being 
as organized entities after 1945, although the names of some link them 
with previously existing organizations. Thus the Partai Nasional In- 
onesla (PNI) has the same name as the nationalist party originally 
organized in 1917. Its connection with the prewar party, however, 
«ide front the name is personal rather than organic, some of the old 
eaders playing an active role in the posnvar party. It has attracted 
much of its membership because of identification of the party name 
with Soekamo, although that leader has been dissociated from parties 
because of his occupancy of the presidential office. He had not only 
lea the prewar nationalist party but 


e and (^‘ce President) Flana had ofEcially backed a shortlived official 
^rty of that name which had existed from August m to 31. .945. Thus 
w« backing of the P.N.L rested on the fiction that it 

or mnr * ^ ° Soekarna and HattL” It look manv Indonesians a year 

abusedlf thb fictiom”"'®" 


Amry ^ poBtical siiuatjon at the end of i953. 

In « s«iot I>rfidca! officer in the U. S. Embassy 

of Indonesian Pntiriio S^**.***„'^2®’**** 'WJ- ouoution is from “The Future 
»9j4).pp. ,,“8 ' Sufviy, Vol. ij, no. a (February. 

"Holland, op. cit.,p. 
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Aside from this, the pattj' had the attraction, in the early postwar 
years, of its firm stand for independence. This tends, however, to fix 
its eves on die past now that the goal has been won. Its present posi- 
tion has been described in the following terms: 

The Indonesian Nationalist Part)' (P.N.I.), generally considered the 
second largest in the country, is a part)' with a proud past, a stormy 
present and a dubious future. Like Alice and the Red Queen, it has to run 
faster and faster in order to sta)' in the same place. It has been apdy said 
tliat the part)' is still fighting the Dutch for independence. The thinking 
of its leaders still seems to function in that frame of reference. Basing itself 
on its cloudy philosophy of “proletarian nationalism” (marhaenism), the 
part)' tries to be all things to all men.'" 

The real exception to the generalization just stated as to the post- 
war origin of parties, is to be found in the Partai Komunis Indonesia 
(PKI), a part)' -which does represent the resumption openly of organ- 
ization and activit)' of the prewar partv of the same name. Many of its 
leaders, returning from Holland at the end of the war, however, first 
engaged in political aedvitt' within the Socialist or other parties, 
whether for purposes of conscious infiltration with a view to their 
transformation or for other reasons. Upon their return late in 1945 and 
early in 1946, the)’ were found to be adhering to the international 
part)' line as interpreted bv the Netherlands Communist Part)'. Their 
initial orientation was antirepublic, as was that of the Netherlands Com- 
munist Part)-. Tlie)' viewed the republic sponsored b)' Japan as fascist, 
and their objective was to reunite the Netherlands and Indonesia. This 
objective )vas also that of the Netherlands government w'hich conse- 
quently assisted their repatriation. As the)' moved into leadership of 
the PIQ, they supplanted its initial leaders who had had “no connection 
n-ith the prewar part)' nor )rith the wartime P.ICL underground.” 

The returned leaders thus provided the link with the prewar par^'. 
Py the time they had adjusted themselves to the existing situation they 
realized that the republic had general popular support. They thereupon 
took the nationalist-communist line. Even so, they sought to support 
those who -were prepared to negotiate a settlement -with the Dutch. As 
i^Ioscow policy changed after i947r however, there was a coincidental 
change in the PKI line of participation in Indonesian politics. Thus 
the observer quoted above found that: 

*• Bone, op. ch., p. 

Holland, op. cit.. p. 94. 
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During 1546 and most of 1^7, the leaders of the P.K.l. as well is those 
proclaimed Communists who had joined the Socialist and Labor parties 
appeared to follow policies detcnnmed chiefly by what best sersed 
Indonesian interests rather than ty what a conscientious Stalinist might 
have deemed best served the Kremhn. Beginning only at the end of 1947 
did their attitudes commence to show any significantly increased con- 
formity with Moscow policy, and not until late February did this increase 
become substantial. No approximation of real congrultj’ was reached until 
August i948.>* 

During this period there was a tendency in Indonesia to view the 
United States as supporting the Dutch, c^ccially because it failed to 
take strong action against them (i) to prevent them from resorting 
successfully to military action and (a) particularly to enforce the terms 
of the Renville Agreement against the Dutch. The resulting situation 
caused those who felt that independence could not be won without 
outside assistance to consider the possibility of securing Russian snp- 
poit since the Russian propaganda line was anticolonial as well as anti- 
Unhed States. The Communbt Par^' as it inclined to this view had 
to accept with it the internationalist rather than the nationalist affilia- 
uon in the sense that it had to move In general over to acceptance of 
support of the Russian position in international politics, as defined by 
Russia, as against the American. 


THE FOREIGN POLIOES OF THE REPUBLIC 
The result of this movement was to align the party against the for- 
Republic. That policy initially was officially stated 


The Indonesian Government is of opinion that the position to be taken is 
T,ru;.- should not be a passive parw in the area of international 

^ should be ao aetkr agtm entitled to decide its own 

in Republic of Indonesia mu isi be resolved 

® interests and should be executed in consonance 

« has tt» face.... The lines of Indonesia’s 
cou^v u* hy the bent of the policy of some other 

«y w tuch has its own interests 10 serve. 


, p. 95. 

“Indonesia’s POTeign Polity.- Heport on Moresia, Vol. 4. 
Foreign Aon/ P- 7-.**^“ “ » reprint of Hatta’s article m 

pendetice and “neutraljsm^"^' policy foHotved has been that of inde- 
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This policy of determination of foreign policy in the light exclu- 
sively of Indonesia’s direct interest has been accepted as the proper 
one to follow by all parties except the PKI, which would naturally 
prefer to have the Republic align itself with the U.S.S.R. on all ques- 
tions. There has been difference of opinion, however, as to the appli- 
cation of the policy to specific issues, situations or problems. Because 
of the greater sensitivity to or su-spiciousness of American motives and 
intentions among some groups than among others, this has shown itself 
particularly where the United States has been involved as, for example, 
in the reaction to the acceptance of American economic, technical, or 
militaty assistance. Any suggestion of the conditioning of aid by com- 
mitments of a continuing character has been viewed by the more sensi- 
tive nationalists in Indonesia, as in India, as being designed to qualify 
the freedom of judgment of the government and thus the independence 
of the country in the conduct of its foreign relations. Reaction in terms 
of this understandable, even though exaggerated, sensitivity has led to 
action on occa.sion possibly more e.xclusively determined by the desire 
to show independence than by a determination to approach a problem 
strictly and exclusively on the basis of Indonesian interest “in con- 
sonance with the situations and facts it has to face.” 

Thus it may be argued that Indonesian policy with respect to the 
recognition of the Communist regime in China, to the Chinese inter- 
vention in the Korean war, to the situation in Indochina, and to the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, was in part expressive of a determination to 
show independence of judgment in the form of reaction against Amer- 
ican leadership. Since there has been a similar sensitivity shown by 
India, for somewhat the same reasons, there has been more of a corre- 
spondence between the Indian and Indonesian reactions in interna- 
tional politics than between Indonesian and United States or Indonesian 
and Russian policies. This correspondence bemeen Indian and Indo- 
nesian foreign policy may also be explained by Indonesian admiration 
for the leadership which India has attempted to furnish in the Asian 
struggles for national independence. But a part of the explanation of 
Indonesian policy must also be sought in the strength in the Parliament 
of the leftist as well as the nationalist parties. 

Partly because of the role played by the United Nations in the 
Republic’s struggle against the Dutch, and partly because the United 
Nations affords the weaker states an opportunity to play an active 
independent role without commitment to the policies of the United 
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States against the Soviet Union or the reverse, the foreign policy of the 
Repubbc, since admission to membership, has been developed as far as 
possible along United Nations’ lines. From this point of view' Premier 
Wilopo, who assumed office on May as. >9SS. redefined the govem- 
meni’s independent policy in the following significant words: 

(a) its own conception of its aim and purpose as a sincere, loyal and 
serious member of the United Nations... 

(b) ...our Republic will rally or support everj’ effort within the 
framework of the United Nations to do away svith, or at least grind off, 
the sharpness of the controversy between the two trends or blocs, so as to 
ward off as much as possible the cropping up of a large-scale conflict that 
may set off a third w orld war. . . - 

(But) First and foremost, we must see that the independence, sovereignty 
and terrlioiy of the state will not be infringed upon or threatened, and 
that the Republic of Indonesia does not become involved in any amied 
conflict etcept for the defense of its independence and sovereignty against 
a diitct attack launched from without or within.** 

In relation to the larger pow cr struggle in the Far East this Indonesian 
polic)', as suggested above, has taken the counirv’, on specific issues, in 
much the same direction as India and Burma. While it cannot property 
be described as being conceived as anti-American or pro-Russian, »t 
has had much more of a modifying effect on United States polic)* than 
on that of the Kremlin. This was the cxsc especially as the United States 
was forced and was able to act dircctlv in relation to each countrv’ and 
each situation, thus presenting the appearance of an outside po" er i**' 
tervening in Far Eastern affairs. The Soviet Union for its part was 
better able to present a surface appearance of nonintervention since it 
was able to utilize China, a Far Eastern stale, as its instrument of action. 
Where that was not possible or necessary’, the U.S.S.R. had at its dis- 
posal “national" Communist parties to sers'e as the instruments of iQ 
power in the Far Eastern as in the European countries. Oiina is not 
sufficiently close territorially to Indonesia to cause it to be viewed as 
a military threat. The Chinese Conunuiust regime had not before 1954 
been able to utilize the Chinese population of the islands sufficiently 
for bringing political pressures to bear so as to cause China to be 
viewed as a present danger to interml politics. And, since the failure 
of the 194^ Commuiust Party attempt to overthrow the republic, 
there seemeu to be presented in ffie activities of the Indonesia Com- 
*» Quoted by Hatta, J6ii, p. g. 
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munist Pam* no serious revolutionary- threat to internal peace. That 
part}’^ has greatly strengthened its position, however, since it changed 
its tactics after the iMadiun revolt of 1948. 

Through a “popular front” technique, loud protestations of its stainless 
patriotism, continued consolidation of its control over organized labor, 
skilful exploitation of conflicts among the other parties (notably the 
Masjumi and Nationalists) and a worsening economic situation, the Com- 
munist Party, whether through the skill of its own leadership or (more 
likely) the guidance of an international advisory^ group, is today in the 
strongest position it has occupied since before the unsuccessful Madiun 
revolt of 1948. Memories of Madiun are the greatest handicap the Com- 
munists have to overcome 

The Communist Partv has been tireless in its organizational activity, is 
apparently well supplied with funds, probably via the Chinese Embassy, 

and is constandy on the alert to exploit any fricdons Any detailed 

analysis of Communist activity is obviously impossible, but the time may 
well come, in the not too distant future, when those who have pointed to 
Indonesia’s adherence to Islam as effective insurance against a Communist 
victory may find themselves sadly disillusioned. In its village propaganda, 
the party’- has apparently’ been very’ careful to avoid any offense to religious 
feeling and to present its program as merely’ the logical extension of 
Islam.- = 

These new tactics, looking toward the securing of power through 
elections, as stated, do not pose any’ apparent threat from communism 
of violent revolutionary action against the Republic. Thus the area of 
greatest sensitivity’, in relation to foreign states, is to United States 
policy- rather than to that of the U.S.S.R. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 

Since it is only the Communist Party which has ventured to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the general line of determination of foreign policy’, 
it is not from the field of foreign relations but from domestic politics 
that multiplicity of parties has come. In this conte.xt, except for the 
Nationalist Party (PNI) the party’ name should indicate its general line 
of approach to the intemar problems of the state or the basis of at- 
traction to it of membership. This nevertheless, is only partly- true, 
since one must again make an exception of the PKI which follows the 

Bone, op. ch., pp. 22-23. 
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genera! Communist line with respect to the use which it would mahe 
of pou-cr if it controlled the state. 

The part\' which probably has the laigest following is the Masjuini 
or Moslem Partj-. Its importance b derived from the fact that it ties 
together the Moslem religious community and the major Moslem social 
organitations and their village leaders in a political organization. The 
purpose of the partj', however, b not to make cotncidennl the areas 
of governmental and of religious authorin,-. Rather it seeks to force 
an approach to political derisions along lines harmonious with Islamic 
religious teachings. Thus in its so-callcd Urcenev Program, adopted 
early in 1946, it set up as the first item; ‘‘Realization of the Islanuc 
ideologj* in matters concerning the state in order to be able to estab- 
lish a state based upon popular sovcreignt\- and justice m harmony with 
teachings of Islam.” TTus was held to require: (s) Enactment of laws 
which guarantee workers minimum wages, masimum working hours, 
accident and old-age allowances, protection as to securit)*, health and 
housing. (3) Enactment of bws guaranteeing the peasant private own* 
ership of land sufficient to support him and his famih*, protection in 
the sale of his products, and general improvernent of his sutus.** 

This b certainly not e.tpressive of a reaetionarv' point of riew with 
respect to social and economic problems. It is, how ever, expressive of 
a point of view which U derived from perception of the nature of the 
Indonesian environment and one designed to strengthen the position 
of the village and the villager in the economy. It is thus conservative, 
and has led to the characterization of the part)' as “the main conserv'a- 
live force in the Republic.” Thus viewed, the Masjumi line of ap- 
proach to questions of public policy would be set by the interest of 
the individual and the village rather than of the national state. But the 
program goes on to state that: 

The economy shoidd be based upon coUecrivism in which individual 
mitutwe IS not detrimental to the general interest and which is directed 
ptosperity. And while the right of private ownership ** 

, subject to limitations laid down in religion (tases, chant}'. 

J eapiahsm that is obviously concerned w ith individual interest alone 
tt-Cs socially harmful capialism) must be opposed. 

premieiship of Hatta, the first two prime min- 
ot Indonwia as a recogitized sate were from the iMasjumi Party. 
*’HoU 4 nd,,b. fit, p. 76. 
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the policies actually followed in an attempt to solve the pressing po- 
litical, economic, and social problems of postwar reconstruction may 
be taken as indicative of the lines of application of Masjumi principles. 
This revealed no rigid control of policy bv doctrine. The emphasis was 
put on collective action taken under the direction of government 
rather than on direct governmental intervention. There were elements 
of socialism as well as of capitalism in government planning and action. 
But socialistic developments were not expressive of hostilit}’’ to capi- 
talism nor were the safeguards erected around the capitalists properly 
viewable as based upon hostilit\’^ to Marxist socialism. Thus the Masjumi 
would seem to be fundamentally indigenous in its ideology, but a party 
which, although nonsocialist, has arrived at a position which enables 
it to work closely w'ith, for example, the Indonesian Socialist Party* 
(PSI) of Soetan Sjahrir. 

The PSI finds its chief support among the intellectuals rather than 
the masses. Although a Marxist party, its leader, Sjahrir 

espouses a socialism whicli is eclectic in its approach to Marxism and 
adapted to Indonesian conditions. It is not merely fortuitous that his party’' 
is called the Indonesian Socialist Party, for the socialism of Sjahrir and of 
the leaders associated with him has a distinctly Indonesian character. . . . 
The society that he does envisage as possible of development during the 
next nvo or three decades and which he advocates is based upon a mixed 
economy, with a substantial sector of economic life left to private enter- 
prise. For a long time it will be physically impossible, he feels, for the 
state to direct more than a limited area of economic life, since there is not 
the administrative personnel available to do more.*^ 

Thus Marxian socialism, a European-developed set of ideas, has been 
introduced into Indonesian politics by the Socialist Party as a body 
of doctrine to be first tested, examined, and modified in the light of 
the Indonesian environment before being applied. The result has been 
the reduction of the area of conflict between the Alasjumi and the 
Socialist Partyj^ from that of principle to that of time and means. 

There is no apparent fundamental cleavage between these two parties 
and the third which is of almost equal importance to the Masjumi from 
the point of vietv of parliamentary representation and direction or 
composition of government. The government headed by TVilopo, a 
leader of the Indonesian Nationalist Party* (PNI), which succeeded 
those headed by two Masjumi premiers, did not take a line which was 

Ibid., p. 91. 
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fundamentally different from that of its predecessors. This may, of 
course, be explained by the coalition nature of all three governments. 
But in the construction of par^ coaHtions the difficulties to be over* 
come vvcre not those resulting from fundamental differences over the 
nature and purposes of government. They grew out of spcciSc issues. 
When leaden of the parties reached agreement, furthermore, the part)- 
memberships acquiesced. In other words, to a verj* considerable extent 
mterpaxty negotiation was limited to a restricted group who had been 
previously working together and who were immediately concerned 
with the redistribution of power and work load. 

The illiteracy” of the population ensured a degree of freedom to 
the party leaders (whether or not the part)’ is as loosely organized as 
is the Masjumi or more completely and effectively organized as is the 
Socialist or the Communist Pat^-), suffident to enable them to act 
with reasonable independence in applying principle to specific situa- 
tions and to agree in setting government polic)-. Thus, certainly until 
t e electorate organized and began to function, the politics of the 
coun^ ^vas largely confined to competition for power among the 
members of the educated ebss. As long as the struggle for independ- 
ence had to be waged the general acceptance of independence as the 
goal ensured agreement between parties because of the hazards to all of 
senous pai^' conflict. It abo brought about an approach to the prob- 
lems of politics marked by concern for the general interest rather than 
social or self-interest. Consequently it put a brake on the dc\'elopment 
o a «ruggle for pcnonal power within the government. The polirical 
position of President Soekamo and Vice President Hatta above, or 
laociate tom, party and individual rivalry was influential abo in 
esscning t e party and the personal strangle in the construction of 
6 remnm, and in the development of pobUc poliev. Standards ot 
^rty an personal behavior were consequently hioh during the first 
of the RcpubKc, as measured by elevation of the general interest 
snri 1 ^ people over that of the political, economic and 

soaal groups composing it. 

hou-et-ft- of mdependcncc and after its initial consolidation, 

a stnicrtFlV^/*^ mentary politics began to assume the appearance of 
levels. and the individual-leadership 

^ opposiuon (of whom the Communist have often been 

iflji.See Report Im '’f population hy the end of 
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only a minorit)’’) soon began to tr)* to discredit the government and 
to advance their own personal political fortunes. As a result they les- 
sened the effectiveness of the government and stimulated disorder in 
the countr)\ The effect on this deteriorated situation of an attempt 
to reconstitute government through general elections remains to be 
demonstrated in the fuuire. It is probable that a mulriparty sj^tem udll 
continue after elections are held and that both government and opposi- 
tion will be coalitions of two or more parties. 

The political difficulties faced by the Republic of Indonesia, organ- 
ized and attempting to operate as a parliamentar)*- democracy, whether 
with or without elections, comes naturally out of past experience. The 
idea of democracy is an importation rather than a part of the tradi- 
tional system, certainly above die \nllage level. The tradition of the 
country- is authoritarian. Colonial rule strengthened rather than weak- 
ened the native authoritarianism, except as provision began to be made 
for more general education by means of which new conceptions of 
the role and organization of government were introduced into the 
countrJ^ These conceptions had not, however, been widely enough 
disseminated by 1945 to change the authoritarian relationship of leaders 
and people. To this must be added the fact that the Indonesian parties 
and their leaders, until the Japanese occupation, had ahvays acted 
mainly in opposition to w'hat was proposed by the Dutch because of 
the sponsor, regardless of the nature of the proposal. They had never 
had tlie opportunity, until toward the end of the w'ar period, to oppose 
responsibly through the presentation of alternative courses of action 
to those of the governing officials. Consequently the force of tradi- 
tional w'ays and prior experience was bound to take the opposition 
parties into a course of criticism of the government of a negative sort 
and cause the leaders in the government to concern themselves pri- 
marily with the maintenance of their owm pow-er. 

The government had the responsibility for maintaining order and 
re-establishing the productive life of the county^ This was a large 
order which required sound planning. But the most soundly conceived 
plans could only yield results and the planners avoid dissatisfaction and • 
criticism if the plans were put into eflFective operation. In this respect 
the conditions of admmistration of policy rather than the policy itself 
gave a lever for the opposition parties to use against tlie government 
and thus helped to determine the outcome of the struggle between 
parties and leaders. The successful execution of both the short-run and 
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the long-run plans of the government depended upon trained and ex- 
perienced administrators. Dutch colonial policy had not been, until 
shortly before the war, expressly directed toward the development of 
a civil service staffed with Indonesians, except in the lower ranges. 
Nevertheless, there did exist a body of Dutch-trained administrators. 
Many of these, especially of course the Dutch and the Indo-Europeans, 
aligned themselves against the Republic in the struggle for independ- 
ence. From the dominant nationalist point of view, this tended to dis- 
qualify them for service in the new state, although the Hague Agree- 
ment stipulated for their retention for a nvo-ycar period. This period, 
however, many of them viewed as a sort of terminal leave rather than 
as an opportunity to establish their loyalt)' and competence s^ith a 
view to future sendee. This reduced the number of avaibble ofBcials, 
experienced from the Dutch period, to execute the policies of the Re- 
public. However, to that number there were additionally available 
those who had gained experience of one sort or another during the 
Japanese occupation. The total available, ncvenheless, did not meet 
the need of the Republic for trained and relatively experienced cM! 
servants. This forced the use of relatively untrained and inexperienced 
people m the public senices. with a decline in the efficiency of the 
services. Even so, there were not enough people with any training at 
all to meet the need for expansion of the civil service. Those who had 
e^n minimum qualifications were indispensable. Because they felt 
themselves indispensable these tended to set their own standards of per- 
ormance. Consequently, after the stimulus supplied by enthusiasm for 
t e rause of independence had begun to diminish, corruption, laziness, 
and irresponsibility among public officials posed a serious problem for 
the govemmem. 

The iong drawn-out (fifty-eight day) cabinet crisis of 1953, revealed 
m Its inception and in its results, many elements of the problem of 
government in Indonesia. 


"»!!“■> ■>« Jme 3. It h.d mamomed . ptt- 
attack on H months. The immediate cause of its fall was an 

dstribufion^^ Mmister for Home Affain for his handlme of the land- 
Sumatra. It might, howevel just as well 
ist and which divided the National- 

c-i,donu;r4s ‘IT* 

pon Which the Wilopo cabmet tested. The NaiionalUt members 
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of Parliament frequently voted with the leftist opposition, thus putting 

the cabinet in a precarious position and finally making co-operation no 

longer possible.-® 

The land problem grew out of the Dutch polict* of attracting West- 
ern agricultural enterprise by concessioning public lands in Sumatra 
for periods up to sevent}--five years. During the Japanese occupation 
and immediately thereafter “squatters rights” were established on these 
plantations by indigenous laborers and peasants as well as by Chinese 
settlers. The original holders sought the return of their lands after the 
war and the establishment of the Republic. This caught the govern- 
ment between the Scylla of the foreign planters’ demands for restora- 
tion of the land and its own desperate need for revenues and foreign 
exchange on the one hand,-' and the Charybdis of the squatters un- 
willingness to move on the other. Under the pressure of existing con- 
ditions the foreign concessionaires had agreed to relinquish parts of 
their holdings with the understanding that the government would guar- 
antee them full use of the remainder. The implementation of this guar- 
antee made it necessarv' for the government to attempt resettlement of 
the squatters. From the nationalist standpoint this meant action against 
nationals in behalf of “imperialist” interests. The resettlement program 
had been carried to the halfway mark, with resettlement of about half 
of the 30,000 families which had to be moved, before tfiolent resistance 
occurred. Some two months later the Nationalist parliamentarians joined 
the Communists and other leftist parties in voting a resolution demand- 
ing revision of the land-distribution policy. The defection of the Na- 
tionalists made necessan' the resignation of the government. 

An earlier controversy, the October 17 Incident, also had considerable 
significance for the Wilopo government. The incident itself was an 
anti-parliament demonstration, in the course of which the Parliament 
building was stormed. The demonstrators, however, disbanded after 
listening to a speech by the President. The demonstration had been 
staged with a view to bringing about the dissolution of Parliament and 
the holding of general elections. Its main accomplishment was die 

-® On the cause and immediate consequences of die crisis see Vandenbosch, op. cit., 
p. 145. 

“ ■ Before the Vv-ar these plantations had been an important source of tax revenue. 
Since almost the total production had been exported it had also produced consider- 
able foreign exchange. Ih'd., p. 146. 
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revelation of the currents moving under the relatively quiet surface of 
Indonesian politics.’* 

The demonstntion grew out of opposition to the program of army 
reform ursdertaken by the Sultan of Jogjakarta w|>o was the Minister 
of Defense. Within the army the opposition came from 

the group of former guerrilla officers, natwmalist in p<)litical persuasion, 
who had received the sonicwhat sketchy niilitan- training they possessed 
from the Japanese- The Sultan’s program involved modernizing the arm) 
into a strong and well-trained professional force. This might well base 
been done at the expense of the Imperfectly trained revolutionif>' officer 
class. At any rate that group professed to see In It a plot, “'master-minded 
bv the professional army group (trained under the Dutch)" to oust them 
from their jobs. Thus in this incident, as well as in the resettlement diffi- 
culty, the issue of "nationslism” versus “imperialism’’ was raised.’* 

Since the President, apparently jealous and fearful of the Sultan as 
well as the Nationalist Para*, supponed the opposition to the Minister 
of Defense’s program of anny reform, the Sultan resigned. The Wilopo 
government, however, lost considerable prestige out of the incident 
and Its aftermath, which included a series of local army revolts in which 
subordinate officers deposed area coinmanderv. Nevertheless, the gov« 
eminent continued to maintain an uneasy e’tUtcncc until it finally fell 
because of the resettlement issue. 

The attempt to construct a new government, as stated abosc, took 
fifty-eight days. The initial attempts were again to construct a gov- 
ernment on the basis of a coalition of the Masjumi and Nationalist parties. 
The split between them had. however, become too wide to make this 
possible. A new government was finally organized through the efforts 
of Wongsonegoro, the Chairman of the Greater Indonesia Party, the 
second strongest nationalist group in the tcniporaty' Parliament. Wong- 
sonegoro became Vice Premier in the Obinct headed by AH Sastroa- 
midjojo, V, ho returned from the ambassadorship at Washington to take 
up the position of Premier. 

The announcement of the new Cabinet was received “In most circles 

■’ O') tfi's mil other developments u( 195J, see Roben Van Nicl "Indonesian 
^^velopments," Far Eastrm Surety, Vol. XXU (June. 1953). no. 7- 

li’id. In this connection it may be pomt^ out that almost e\ery issue which 
arose during 1955 and 1954 w-as tnQaea \fy the nationalists to increase hostility to 
weigners, especially the Dutch. The failore of the Nationalise Party, and other 
natiwalist groups to develop comtneure and forward looking programs of inter- 
nal developmijM made it necessary for the Nationalists to develoti and maintain 
support in polices by continuing to 6ghi die batdes of the past. 
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with shock nnd incredulity*,” according to one writer.^® This was be- 
cause the Cabinet did not seem sufficiently representative of vffiat were 
viewed as the more important elements in Indonesian society* to have 
a very long tenure. A^^iat it lacked in representative character was not 
compensated for in the distinction of its members. The new* Prime 
Minister, Sastroamidjojo, and his Foreign Minister were, to be sure, 
political leaders of some distinction. The others given cabinet rank were, 
however, either generally* unknown or viewed at Jakarta as secondar*s^ 
figures. 

With all its limitations, nevertheless, the Sastroamidjojo government 
maintained itself through 1954 and into 1955 despite considerable dis- 
order and confusion in the country. The explanation of its continued 
existence probabh* xvas the strong support given to the Premier and 
the Forcifrn Minister bv President Soekamo. Both had Ions: been Soe- 
kamo’s supporters and trusted associates. Through them the President 
was able to shape policy without assuming responsibility* in case of 
failures. In addition to presidential support, the new government did 
have a small parliamentary majority (114 out of 112) and thus fell 
within the framework of the existing system. Its membership was drawn 
from the left to the moderate right. It did not, however, contain any* 
representatives from either Sjahrir’s Socialist Party* or the Communists. 
Nevertheless the Communist Party exercised considerable passive influ- 
ence because, possessing so narrow a majority in Parliament, the Cabinet 
increasingly found itself dependent on Communist votes.^*^ 

This dependence upon the Communist Party* may serve to explain one 
of the positive steps talcen bv the Sastroamidjojo government. This was 
the inauguration in 1954 of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Another positive step was the conclusion of a treaty of friendship with 
Thailand on March 3, 1954. In this treaty* the two countries agreed, 
among other things, to regulate questions of commerce, navigation, con- 
sular privileges, cultural relations and extradition. A positive achieve- 
'iient, also, was the signature in Djakarta on April 22 of a treaty* with 
Communist China defining the conditions of retention or loss of Chinese 
nationality* on the part of Chinese residing in Indonesia. The principle 
defined in the treaty, as stated in its first article, was: 


"‘'Bone.op.cir pp. ,9-,o. 

'>■> p “"“^nbosch, op. cit., p. 148. 

■*- From the text as broadcast by tl'c New China News Agency and published in 
tbc Far Eastern Survey, Vol. At "O- 5 >955). pp. 
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That all perwm who hold timtihanetiwly the natUntality of the I'eojJe'i 
Republic of China and the nattonaht) of the UepuMic of Irufonevu »hafJ 
choose, m accordance with their own will. I>e(wccn the nationality of the 
I’coplch Republic of Chini and the nationality of the Republic of fndia- 
nesla. All nutried women who huM the al»ot<-inentioned two nationalitici 
slull alui choose, in acairdance with their nw-n wilt, fietween the two 
natumalnics. 

This nationality ireatv mav properlv l>c considered an important by- 
product ttf the Randiing Gmfercncc since it « as that conference w hich 
lirouciht the Oiincsc Onnnnmist Ptemier and I'orctijn .Minister. Chou 
lln-lai. to Indonesia and gave hint an mcentisc to reach an agreement on 
terms acceptable to the Indonesian pos eminent. Tlte r«»tc played by 
Pfttnicr Sastniamidjojo in the calling and staginc; of the Randung Con- 
ference, as well as this nationality treaty, represented positive achiese- 
ntent in the field of foreign relations to tie credited to the Sastroamidjojo 
government. 

Internally, the government put shmn a .Moslem revolt organoed by 
the estremm Moslem piny, Dir ul Islam, in nonh Sumatra in Septem* 
her. 19JJ, promising that refomts would l>e instituted in the territory 
as It was reeapntred. And. as a government supported m Parliament by 
the nationalist parts- and those of the left, it neither put tinpediments 
in the way of the lt(juiditi«n of the Dutch .Militarv* Mission in Indonesia, 
which was officially terminated on Dectmlier i6, 19JJ. nor did it 
respond sympathetically to protests made by the Dutch over the in- 
creasingly hostile trcatnient accorded to Dutch nationals and Dutch 
enterprises in Indonesia. 

One thing sshich the Sastroimidjoio government failed to do. how- 
ever, was to lessen the corruption which had show n itself in the Indone- 
sian gov emment. On the contrary, frtnii this, as w ell as from the general 
economic, standpoint conditions in Indonesia scriousK- deteriorated dur- 
ing Sasttoamidjojo’s two year tenure of office. Tlvat tenure was ended 
on July 14, 1955, 'then the Prenwer tendered his resignation and that 
of his Cabinet. The immediate issue was the refusal of the leaders of 
the Indonesian Army to accept the appointment of Colonel Bambang 
t) 0 as Army Chief of Staff. Their action, it was reported, was due to 
D jeaion to the grow ing influence of the Communists w ithin the gov- 
ernment as well as to professional dbappros-al of the tjuahn* of the 
proposed appointment. M’hcthcr or not their reported objections were 
grounded, their action represented an obvious attempt at inter- 
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vention in politics on the part of the Army. It was undertaken at a time 
when President Soekamo, a principal supporter of Sastroamidjojo, was 
out of the country* on a pilgrimage to .Mecca. Consequently the resig- 
nation of his government was tendered to and accepted bv \''’ice 
President Hatta, under whose auspices the successor government was 
constituted. 

The new government, headed by Burhahudin Harahap, re-established 
the control of the .Masjumi. Hatta sought to form an all-pam- govern- 
ment under himself as Premier but was unsuccessful because of insistence 
on the part of the Nationalist and Communist parties that he must resign 
as \tice President before they would accept him as Premier. Since he 
was not prepared to do this, he appointed the President of the i\Ias)umi 
as Premier. The Harahap government included some eleven parties in 
addition to tlie Masjumi, including two Socialist ministers but excluding 
both the Nationalists and the Communists. 

This reconstruction of the government raised a question as to whether 
or not the date set for the holding of elections would again be ad- 
vanced. The new government, as had its predecessors, had a majority 
in the Parliament. But the extent to which the Parliament was actually 
a representative bodv had never been actually established through the 
election of its members. The promise of elections in January, 1954, 
had not been fulfilled, the Sastroamidjojo government hatting taken the 
position that considerable advance preparations would be necessaty. 
The elections were, consequently, re-scheduled for Januart% 1955. The 
nominations, however, which were expected to take two months, were 
not even begun imtil January', 1954, and the date of the elections was 
necessarih' advanced, first to August and then to the end of September, 
1955. Since the new government was not constituted until August it 
could readily have found justification in its turn for postponing the 
elections. It did not do so, however, and the election process was begun 
on September 29. Since elections in such a countty as Indonesia are 
necessarily long drawn out affairs tire final official outcome, from the 
point of rtiew of representation of the parties in the new Parliament, 
would not be known much before the end of 1955. 

The unofficial returns, as reported on October lo,^" gave the Na- 
tionalists 7,369,000 votes, the Masjumi 6,769,000, the Moslem Teachers 
parts- (Naldatul) 6,167,000, and the Communist party 5,785,000. The 


Fori Times, October 11, 1955. 



Masjumi leaden chirped, and claimed to l»a'e eiidcttc® ® 
intimidation and fraud in the ctmdiict of the w rjcrtST 

Central java. If the charges should lic sustained it 
under the law to hold new elections in an area 
had polled more than three million of theic scs'co mil cist 

Cominunut almost three million of their total Re-p*^ 
the iMosjumi total vote considerably ahead “f that o t 
and also reduce Communist representation in the e e {uturt^ 
The final returns in any case should give a clue as to t * 
of internal political development and also as to the lines o ^ ^ 
Indonesia’s foreign relations. The c.tisting lines of {rttf 

sealed at the time of reconstmetUm of the government on 
the elcaions, presented ns o competitive coalitions— the es 

of the right and left center under the leadership of the - 
the one side, and the coalition of the Nationalist and 
and their affiliates, on tlic other. Success of the Nationalist^ ro£»^ 
coalition m the elections would strengthen the “neutralist 
munist orientation of foreign polic}'. Masjumi success, on 
hand, would move Indonesia in the contran.* direction. P-»st 
howeser. indicate a possibility' that personal rivalries and rt -„j,ocn? 
may, even after the elections, affect these groupings Into n* 
coalitions, as might abo a renew'al of nationalist hostility to 
mun’ists if the Communbt Party should fall to maintain succe® 
recently iissumed appearance of being a national Commu 
rather than being part of an international Communist system 
from Moscow or Peiping. 
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Postwar Politics in tlic 
Pliilippines 


Tlir. UNITT-D STATTS IN THE PHlt.lPPINES 

The Pjuuppivrs emcrcJ the postwar periotl as an independent sWf- 
This was retjuired to fulfill the terms of the Commonwealth Act of 
J9JS and the pledge made hy President Roosevelt during World Wat 
11 . Ultimate independence had l»ccn proclaimed as the American policy 
almost from the time of transfer of the Philippines hy Spain to the 
United States. The Republican Parn*. in power for some rime after the 
acquisition, conditioned this policj*, however, hy two comideratioas. 
The first was that independence would be granted only when the 
United States reached the conclusion that the Filipinos were capable 
of maintaining their independence. TIjc second was that there should 
be 3 demonstrated desire for independence on the part of the Filipinos. 
The Democratic Part)' which was by declaration anti-imperialist at the 
time of acquisition of the Philippines, was for that reason also com- 
mitted to independence. And in the islands themselves independence 
was consistently advocated by the political leaders and supported by a 
strong majority of the people. 

Almost from the beginning Filipinos were associated with Americans 
in the government of the Islands. Thus the Organic Act of 1901 made 
provision for an elective assembly, and, as quickly as they were con- 
sidered to be prepared, Ftlipinos were introduced into the c’cccudvc 
and adminisirativc services in subordinate capacities. The more impor- 
tant positions, ^nd thus cffccthx control, remained practically as well 
as theoretically with the American officials during the periods of Re- 
publican ascendancy in the Uiutcd States. The first decisive advance 
J7« 
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toward the goal of the advocates of independence, consequently, was 
made under the auspices of the Democrats, with the enactment of the 
Jones Law in 1916. This law, and especially its administration under 
Governor-General Harrison, went a ver\' considerable distance toward 
placing actual control of the government in the hands of the Filipinos. 
With the return to power of the Republicans after the election of ipao, 
hou'cver, steps u’ere taken to restore effective American control, on the 
theory that as long as there was American responsibiliu* there should 
be adequate authority retained to enable that responsibilit)* to be dis- 
charged. 

Widt the coming of the depression in the United States in the 
Hoover administration, political attimdes began to be modified in the 
light of neu' economic considerations. The advocates of Philippine in- 
dependence on political and “moral” grounds found their cause being 
advocated on economic grounds, in terms of American rather than 
Philippine interest, by the representatives in the Congress of various 
farm interests, by groups of processors, and by organized labor groups. 

Three decades of American control of the Islands, however, had re- 
sulted in the creation of very intimate tics between the economy of 
the United States and that of the Philippines. Especially after 1909. 
when yirrually free-trade relations berween the Islands and the United 
States and “closed door” relations between the Philippines and the non- 
American world had been inaugurated, the economic tics between the 
dependency and the metropolitan counm* had been drawn closer and 
closer. On the side of imports, the Philippines supplied an increasingly 
important market for American goods while the American market was 
of even greater importance to the Philippines: 79 per cent in 1930, S7 
per cent in 1933, and 84 per cent in 1934 of the total volume of Philip- 
pine e.vports going to the United States. 

While it might be concluded that the United States could get along 
without the Philippine market for its manufactured goods, the Islands 
had been brought into a condition of virtually complete dependence 
on reasonably free access to the Ameriain market. This condition had 
been the direct result of American policy. Because of this economic 
interrelationship, it had come to be considered questionable whether 
the United States would, or properly could, ever fulfill its promLsc.to 
grant independence to the Islands; or whether it would actually be to 
the interest of the Filipino to gain independence if that meant that he 
would be placed bevond the American customs' frontier. The support 
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in the United States for the fuirdlmcm of that promise, up ir* 19J0. 
lay m a point of view, essentially political, that the rcsponsiliiiity of the 
United States, sharing the “white man's liurdcn." was to uplift the 
Filipino and train him in the aft of self-government so that he could 
finallv be entrusted with the rtsponsihility for governing himself. Thus 
until after 1930 independence sentiment in the Unired States was 
founded upon asserted concern for the welfare of the t ilipino. 1 0 re- 
tire front the Islands ssas c«mce5vcd as an ultimate diits", an unusual 
act of self-denial, rather than as an action to be taken in the interest of 
the United States and its nationals. Tlic Tilipino, how ever, asserted his 
capacitv to govern himself and was concerned with acquiring inde- 
pendence rather than with economic or other coasideratton-s which 
might he urged against it. 

first concrete evidence of a shift in point of view in the United 
States from concern with the Filipino to concern with the interest of 
the American producer of competitive products came w hen, in connec- 
tion with the enaenuent of the Smoot-Hawley tariff measure in i9»9- 
an amendment was ofTered providing for the !c\y of import duties 
upon Philippine products. Almost immediitelv, how ever, the Issue was 
changed from that of tariff legislation to that of independence on the 
basis of a bill introduced in the Senate hv Senators Haw es and Cutting. 
Discussion of this measure continued during the years Fr*’™ 

the viesvpnint of economic-interest group, the 1 law cs-Cutting bill was 
supported by representatives of the agricultural sections of the countrs' 
and found its principal opposition among the manufacturers, who were 
interested both in the Philippine marker and in the supply of raw mate- 
rials essential to their production. To both sides were joined those 
who were principally concerned with the political implications of the 
proposed action. Thus the advocates of independence on grounds of 
economic interest were joined by those who bcliesed in the right of 
the people to govern theniselses. The opponents found support among 
those who held to the view (1) that the Filipino was nor yet readv fot 
self-government, and (i) that the international consequences of inde- 
pendence, under the disturbed conditions produced in the Far East by 
Japanese policy at the outset of the 1930's, would be unfortunate for 
the Philippines and also fot states with colonies in the area. This latter 
consideration was especially emphasrecd by the executive branch of the 
American government. 
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The combination of those who wanted to protect themselves against 
asserted Philippine competition with the earlier advocates of independ- 
ence, including the Philippine leaders themselves, resulted finally in 
the enactment of an independence measure, the Tvdings-iVIcDuffie Act, 
in March, 1934, after the Hare-Hawes-Cutting measure had been 
enacted over a veto by President Hoover in the last days of his ad- 
ministration. The Hare-Hawes Law provided for an immediate legisla- 
tive vote on the question in the Philippines. This, when taken, tvas 
adverse to the measure, not so much on account of opposition to inde- 
pendence as because of objection to some of the conditions attached 
to its achievement. Reconsideration in the United States Congress re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Tydings-McDuffie measure, which was 
then put into effect. 

THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT 

This authorized the holding of a constitutional convention, after ap- 
proval of independence either by the Philippine legislature or by a 
special convention called for that purpose. The constitution had to be 
drafted to conform to certain conditions defined in the Act, and it had 
to be approved by the American President. The constitution was suc- 
cessfully drafted and was given Presidential approval, and the new 
Commonwealth government was inaugurated before the end of 1935. 
The new regime w'as not that of an independent state, the final sever- 
ance of American control having been postponed until the end of a 
ten-year period, during which economic relations were to be adjusted 
toward the realization of the status of complete independence and ar- 
rangements were to be made which would enable the new state to 
sustain an independent position. 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, adopted 
in 1935, as amended in 1940, gave the islands a democratic government 
of the presidential rather than the parliamentaiy or cabinet form. The 
president and vice president were to be directly elected for a four-year 
term, with immediate re-election restricted to one additional term. The 
tu'o houses of the legislature were also constituted by direct election. 
The senate was composed of twenty-four members elected at large for 
six-year terms, one-third being elected every tx\-o years. The member- 
ship of the House of Representatives was constitutionally fixed at “not 
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more than tjo members, " apportioned among the provinces on the 
basis of population.’ 

Given a status indepcnitent of the legislature, the executive had greater 
constitutional powers in relation to the definition of public policy than 
those even of the American President «ncc the President of the Coni- 
monweahh had an item as well as a general veto oscr legislation. Also, 
he could have his views defended in the legislature through the per- 
sonal appearance in either hotise of the appointive heads of the several 
departments of government. On the other hand, the constitutional pro- 
vision for a Commission on Appointments, ntnde up of tvs elve members 
elected from the Senate and twelve from the House, which had ro 
approve all appointments to important offices, including that of head of 
an executive department, earned with it the possibility of enhancement 
of legislative influence in the event of a struggle for power between 
leaders in the legislature and the president. 

For purposes of control of elections, provision svas made, by amend- 
ment of the constitution in 1940, for a Commission on F.lcctlons. The 
provision made was for three commissioners, appointed by the presi- 
dent, confirmed by the Commission on Appointments, and serving 
nine-year terms. TTiis Commisvion was designed to supersdse the ad- 
ministration of the electoral process, previously a responsibility of the 
Department of the Interior. For purposes of deciding contests growing 
out of election returns to the House and the Senate, however, each 
body used an electoral tribunal composed of three justices of the 
Supreme Court, designated by tbe cliicf justice. 

Under the Commonwealth Act and constinition, the Philippines were 
granted virtually complete powers of self-government. The limitations 
were set m terms of constitutional amendmenr, the American Presi- 
dent having the right of disallowance of amendments, and of laws 
which, m the judgment of the President would 


result m a failure o the government of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pine Islands to fulfill its contracts, or to meet its bonded indebtedness and 
mterest thereon or to provide for its sinking funds, or which seems likely 
» inipair the reserves for the protection of the currency of the Philippine 
rhe^niuVst judgment will violate Lmemational obligations of 

ptovfdedTo/rhp'^iv'^'^'' “ National Asscmblv. An amendment in 1940 

of Reptes^' descobed. Up to the present, the HoSc 

to the upper funii of only ,00 repte- 
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The last stipulation was especially necessary since, under the Philippine 
constitution, during the Commonwealth period “Foreign Affairs shall 
be under the direct supervision and control of the United States. ^ 

Since foreign affairs also involves defense, the constitution further 
gave to the United States the right “to maintain military’ and other 
resen’ations and armed forces in the Philippines, and, upon the order 
of the President of the United States, to call into the sendee of such 
armed forces all military forces organized by the Government of tire 
Commonwealth of the Philippines.”"' 

These provisions with respect to foreign affairs and the military 
made it impossible for the Philippine government to develop an inde- 
pendent, or neutralist, policy toward Japan in 1941, even if it had been 
so minded. Consequently, the Philippine people, when the country’’ was 
attacked, regarded themselves in their resistance to Japan as acting in 
behalf of the United States as much as in defense of their countr)'. 

The new system of self-government was in full and, on the whole, 
satisfactory operation at the time of the Japanese invasion of the 
Islands. The political elements under the strong leadership of the elected 
President, Manuel Quezon, and the Vice President, Sergio Osmena, 
Senator Manuel Ro.vas, and otliers, had been united, after an initial split, 
in the overwhelmingly predominant Nacionalista Part)^ Since the 
President was generally accepted as the leader of the part)* which con- 
trolled the legislature, there was substantial executive direction in the 
development of policy and its enactment into law by the legislature. 

When it became apparent that formal militarj^ resistance to Japan 
could not be sustained successfully in the Islands, President Quezon and 
Vice President Osmena were evacuated, as was General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who had been brought to the Philippines to organize the mili- 
tarjr forces of the Commonwealth. Those forces, after the outbreak of 
war, were incorporated in the American forces of which Genera i ac 
Arthur had been designated as the Commander-in-Chief. This evacua- 
tion resulted in the establishment in Washington of rvhat was in the 
nature of a Philippine “government-in-exile.” Through General Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters, established in Brisbane, Australia, the Common- 
wealth government maintained such contact as was possib e wit t e 
guerrilla movement which came into being in the Philippines after the 
cessation of formal military resistance. In this way the continuity of 


^ Constitution, Art. 17, sec. 10. 
^ Constitution, Art. 17, sec. li. 
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Coniinon%\’Calth constitutional government was preserved during the 
period of the Japanese occupation, even though the war situation made 
necessarj’ some constitutionally irregular actions. Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt not only reiterated the pledge of independence within 
the period set in the Commonwealth Act but proclaimed a willingness 
to advance the date if war circuntstances permitted. Congress, by Joint 
Resolution of June 29, 1944, pledged complete independence ant 
authorized the President to proebtm it prior to July 4, 194^. 

POSTWAR RESTORATION OF THE 
COMMONW'EALTH REGIME 

By the time the Islands were liberated from the Japanese, Presiden 
Quezon had died in the United States and had been succeeded as Prcsi 
dent by Vice President Osmena. It was to the latter, consequently, th: 
the powers of government were transferred by the Americans on Fc' 
ruary *7, 1945. No militar)’ government was formally instituted e% 
for interim purposes since Osmefia and the Commonwealth authorii' 
with him began to exercise civil authoritj’ in the liberated provir 
shortly after American forces landed on Leyte Island. 

While American military government was not instituted in 
Philippines, it was nevertheiess the case that the American militarj’ 
a fairly decisive influence over government at least up to the tin 
independence. The Commonwealth authorities were almost comp' 
dependent on the Americans, and the Americans on the militar) 
all of the facilities essential to government. Either in the course of 
tar)' operations or as a result of deliberate destruction by the Jap 
much of the intcrisland shipping and the land transportation fa 
had been wrecked. Planes, motor transport of all kinds, and ships, 
available, were American militar)' equipment usable by the Co 
wealth authorities only at the discretion of General MacArthur’s 
quarters. Such telephone, telegraph and radio facilities as cxisti 
American, and under militaiy ^porition. Materials and technic 
the restoration of utilities, public and private buildings, ne\' 
and radio, docks and wharves, roads and bridges, were similarl 
diately available to the Commonwealth government only 
release to it by the American nulitaiy authorities. Beyond th 
late and local dependence of the Commonwealth govemnic 
American authorities, there was the larger long-run depcii 
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Commonwealth conbtitutional government was prescr^'ed during the 
period of the Japanese occupation, c\en though the war situation made 
necessary some constitutionally irregular actions. Furthermore, Prea- 
dent Roosevelt not only reiterated the pledge of independence within 
the period set in the Commonwealth Act hut proclaimed a willingness 
to advance the date if war circumstances pennitted. Congress, by Joint 
Resolution of June iq, 1944, pledged complete independence and 
authorized the President to proclaim it prior to July 4, >94^ 

POSTWAR RESTORATION OF THE 
COAl.^fO^'\VEAmI REGIME 

By the time the Islands were liberated from the Japanese, President 
Quezon had died in the United States and had been succeeded as Presi- 
dent by Vice President Osmeiia. It was to the latter, consequently, that 
the powers of government were transferred by the Americans on Feb- 
ruary a?, 1945. No military government was fomtally instituted even 
for intenm purposes since Osmeha and the Commonw calth authorities 
with him began to exercise civil auihorit)' in the liberated provinces 
shortly after American forces landed on Leyte Island. 

While American militar)" government was not instituted in the 
Philippines, it was nevertheless the case that the American miliiaiy had 
a fairly decisive influence over government at least up to the time of 
independence. The Commonwealth authorities were almost completely 
dependent on the Americans, and the Americans on the militarj", for 
all of the facilities essential to govemmenc Either in the course of mili- 
tary operations or as a result of deliberate destruction by the Japanese 
much of the interisland shipping and the land transportation facilities 
had been w recked. Planes, motor transport of all kinds, and ships, w here 
available, were American military equipment usable by the Common- 
w ealth authorities only at the discretion of General MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters. Such telephone, telegraph and radio facilities as existed were 
American, and under military dlspoation. Materials and technicians for 
the restoration of utilities, public and private buildings, newspapers, 
and radio, docks and wharves, roads and bridges, were similarly imme- 
diately available to the Commonwealth govemmenc only through 
release to it by the American nulitaiy authorities. Beyond this imme- 
diate and local dependence of the Commonwealth government on the 
American authorities, there was the Urger long-run dependence on 
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the United States for assistance in rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the national economy. As it appeared to the Filipino, the destruction 
of war had been visited upon him and his country because his govern- 
ment had been loyal to the United States rather than because pursuit 
of Philippine objectives had embroiled the country with Japan. Public 
statements had led liim to believe that this view was accepted in the 
United States and that the American government accepted the obliga- 
tion to compensate him for the damage resulting from the war and to 
restore the Philippine economy. With this was inevitably connected 
the question of defining economic relations between the United States 
and the Philippines after July 4, 1946, when the Commonwealth was 
to be terminated and the Republic proclaimed. The power of decision 
in all of these questions of fundamental importance was in the Ameri- 
can Concfress, and the undertaking of the needed reconstruction and 
rehabilitation work was necessarily delayed until, after some months 
of discussion, Congress enacted the Philippine Rehabilitation Act and 
the Philippine Trade Act, both of 1946. The two were connected 
through a provision in the latter that no payments in excess of 5500 
(for war damages) under the terms of the former should be made until 
after completion of an executive agreement by which the Philippine 
government accepted the stipulations of the Trade Act. 

As stated above, the major problem posed at the time of enactment 
of the Commonwealth law' came from the virtually complete economic 
dependence of the Islands on the United States. As succinctly pui by 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, testifying before a Congressional 
Committee on February 15, 1946: 

In the Philippines the national economy was geared before the war entirely 
and completelv to export trade. And 95% of that export trade was with 
the United States. Except for fish and rice, which are locally consumed, 
98% of all other production in the Philippines, amounting to $266,000,000 

in 1941, is produced for export. And I might and should say here and 

now that we, the United States, managed it that way. We are responsible 
for the sole dependency of the Philippines on the American aiarker. Our 
businessmen and our statesmen in the past years allowed the Philippines 
to become a complete economic dependency of the United States to a 
greater degree than any single state of the Union is economically depend- 
ent on the rest of the United States.'* 

■* Quoted in John F. Cadv, and others. The Developntient of Se/f-Role snd hide~ 
pendeiice in Burma, Malaya and the Philippines (New York; Ame.'ican Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1948), Pt. Ill, “The Philippines,” pp. 97-98. 
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POSTWAR DETINITIOSS OP UNITED STATES 
-PHILIPPINE REL.\TIONS 

The Commonwealth Act tmdc prox'iston for a gradual readjustment 
of the conditions of Philippine access to the American nurket ntth a 
view to lessening the economic shock at the end of the ten-year period 
when independence would be attained and for a [scriod thereafter. The 
w ar situation w cnl much further than had American planning in sever- 
ing completely, for a four-year period, all economic exchanges be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States. This gave the Utter an 
opponunit)’ to assist financially in the reconstruction of the economy 
so as to begin and carr\- forward the diversification of production 
which would have nude the Philippines as nearly as possible econom- 
ically independent. Such reconstruction would have been slower as a 
method of restoration of economic aaivitics and processes than the 
attempt to restore established and custonur\’ production for prewar 
markets, but to attempt it would have been more consistent with the 
declared purpose of cstablisfung an independent state which would be 
viable because independent econotmcilly. 

For a variecj’ of reasons, howexer. the Trade Act was apparently 
constructed on the assumption that the relationships of 1941 should 
rst t re-established w ith a view to their gradual modification accord- 
^t^a planned schedule. The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 was based 
upon the Virinciple of a prolonged period of free and prcfcrcndal trade. 
It actualUlj perpetuated the economic dependence of the Philippine 
Republic / an the United States. Exclusbe preferential trcaiment for the, 
United St faces was provided and in such CMremc terms that the amend- 
meni of tl he Constitution of the PhiUppincs was reejuired. although the 
CorKatutiJ already gave protection to American rights. Tliis so^alU*! 
panty amd ^ndment of the Philippine Constitution was made necessar)’ 
b) the stia mlaiion of the Trade Act that American citizens should be 
put on a footing of cciualit>- with Philippine citizens with respect to 
acquisition Of title to land and the r^ht to engage in CAploirarivc and 
m ustnal acfdvitv*. Tliis gave the American citizen an ccononuc posi- 
tion m the If Republic denied other foreigners and one which was 
wronger than: the United States had conceded to its etiizens when the 
PhiUppmes wferc a dependency of the United States. While there was 
onsi era e opposition, this pnttision was accepted and die constiW' 
tionaV amendn^ent ratified. ^ 
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Beyond <h«e econo* “"-Vlt^dSlnfoT * "ws 

States assumed responsibility for t e u Islands 

aaainst external aggression, Washington asked for ba s m ffl 

to enable the United States to disdia^e - ni'TrLd 

tracred negotiations an agreement nas ^ 

location of bases tvhich tvas satisfactory to * L^d^ 

the Philippine government, ^„„,^ent avas approved 

the provisions of these °]r should also be noted, 

by the Philippine Congress on March St„es 

in connection with these security j president to give 

Congress by Act of June 26, 194 a establishing' and main- 

military assistance to the Philippine epu c „ai^ciparion by that 

E'-:.,^iyt“y '.d” Sb'assador and President Roxas. 

the issue of collaboration 

While the conditions of reconstrucnon rapidly 

being ^ 1 -ly " machinery, of gov- 

TmTent required the reconstitution ftr CommL- 

terms of office of legislators had period, it was 

wealth officials having been possi e ^ letrislature than to 
deemed more expedient to re-consutute the o d 1 ^.^ 

attempt to hold elections under the con '“n complication that 

liberation. Re-constitution, however, F^^^n^ houses had collaborated 

a large proportion of the mem ers o^^ President Roosevelt 

with the Japanese, ‘'^"lencan po 1 ^ 

in signing two resolutions dealing with the nu pp 

was ffiat°“Those who have collaborated '-th ^he^ -em^^^ 

moved from authority and influence over policy came when 

life of the country.” The first apparent breach - P ^,^bers 

General MacArthur separated Manuel Rox^^ jg^l^red^him “liberated” 

of the collaborationist Laurel governmen clearance procedure. 

cud .bus freed wkbou. id govern- 

This enabled Roxas to resume his partic p 

ment as the President of the Senate. 
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The Senate's rcconstitutvcin, together with that of the House of 
Representatives, without the holding of prior new elections, meant thar 
legislation on which action against collaborators would be based would 
have to be enacted by a Icgyaturc many of whose members, except as 
they were held covered b\- legislative immunity, were liable to acrion 
because they had held positions under tltc Japanese sponsored “inde- 
pendent" go\ eminent. Under these circumstances it was virtually im- 
possible for President Osmena t4» respond (quickly and decisive!)’ to 
the initial pressures from Washington to proceed against those efurged 
with collaboration, even though ih'is was raised as a primary issue in 
Philippine politics during the year prior to, as well as immediately 
after, the establishment of the independent Rcpublic- 

Thc issue of collaboration in the Philippines, as elsewhere, was one 
complicated by the i^uestiun of motive. Thus it had in it subjective as 
well av objective considerations. At the one extreme were those who 
had merely carried on their nornul administrative activities as a method 
of earning a livelihood and of holding the local conimunitics together. 
Their assistance to the Japanese was passive rather than active. At the 
other extreme were those who had actively assisted the Japanese in 
organizing the puppet government and in shaping policy along lines 
set m Tokyo. Some of these men had seized the opportunity presented 
by the Japanese invasion and occupation for personal aggrandizement. 
Others, it could be subjectively argued, had been initially forced into 
collaboration. Still others, as nationalists and patriots, had accepted 
Japanese promises and had served Japan as a means of ensuring the 
early independence of the country; or tJvcv had used collaboration as 
a cover for their anti-Japanese leadership. 

Roxas, who came to symbolize the early collaborationist issue, was 
apparently put in the latter category by the Americans themselves, hut 
without the categories having been clearly establ'ishcd and proclaimed. 
His position as President of the Senate, coupled with his unclarificd 
sums as a collaborator, put Km in a position of IcadersKp, with tacit 
American support at Maiula, against the government in its attempt to 
establish machinery for dealing with collaboration in the simplified 
tenns of black and white. A bill was finally enacted establishing Peo- 
ple s Courts to try those in custody. But as time passed it became in- 
creasingly difficult to proceed effccovely against those charged. The 
chief collaborators, Laurel, Aquino, Osias, and N'argas had been taken 
to apan, whence they were returned by the American occupation 
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authorities to stand trial in the People's Courts. Laurel, as well as others, 
was released on bail, ostensibly to prepare his defense. He used his 
freedom to campaign for political rehabilitation and power. His recep- 
tion indicated that collaboration was no longer an issue which could 
be pre.ssed udth resulting political advantage. 

As a matter of fact, under the then e.\'isting circumstances, collabora- 
tion could have been dealt with decisively only by the Americans 
themselves during the immediate postliberation period when their in- 
fluence was dominant. It could then have been dealt with for what it 
actually M’as— action against the United States. Turning the problem 
back to the Philippine government and then pressing that government, 
although ever less strongly, to act decisively, merely had the effect of 
embarrassing the restored government and of making it more difficult 
for It to maintain itself against the opposition which quickly arose and 
U'hich was led by Senator Roxas. 


THE HUKBALAHAP MOVEMENT 

While collaboration presented one issue in postliberation Philippine 
politics, the principal area of disturbance was in central Luzon where 
the Hukbalahap (People’s Army against the Japanese) movement had 
Its principal center. This area had long been one of agrarian unrest. Thus 
that the movement, while anti-Japanese in its inception, had strong 
overtones of social and economic reform is understandable. During the 
"'ar It had operated as a guerrilla movement against both the Japanese 
and the landlords who, as a class, collaborated with the Japanese and 
organized “peace preservation” corps to maintain their own and Japan’s 
position against the guerrillas. Because of a fear that their reforms 
Would be lost and that they would not only lose their influence but 
possibly also their lives, the Huks refused to surrender their arms upon 
the liberation of Luzon. This refusal to surrender their arms as demanded 
by the American Command, meant that the Huk forces were not in- 
corporated in the Philippine army, as were other guerrilla forces. Thus 
they immediately lost some of their standing as anti-Japanese guer- 
rillas, and much of their respectabiliu'- in die eyes of the Americans. 
Nevertheless their leaders were among the most insistent that the gov- 
ernment bring the collaborators to trial and punishment. This sub- 
jected the Osmena government to a double pressure, from the left 
represented by the Hukbalahaps, and from the right led by Senator 
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Roxas. The Huks' stand on colUbontion gave tlicni a rcspcctahfc issue 
at first hut it contributed to their loss of respectabilit)’ as the collabora* 
tionists regained and solidified ihdr position in Pliilippinc ptilitical life. 

Provision was made by the United States Congress in December, 
1945. and by the Philippine Congress in January, 194^. for the holding 
of the first elections since 1941, w that the Republic after its inaugura- 
tion on July 4, 1946, might hate a goscmmcnt which did not represent 
a holdoser from prewar davs. The collaborationist issue, as well as per- 
sonal nvalrw had split the old Nacionalista Pany into tsso wings, one 
headed by the incumbent President. Osnicna, w hich retained the parts’ 
name, and the other by Senator Rosas, catling itself the Liberal Part)’. 
The attempts which were made to bring Osmena and Roxas together 
were unsuccessful since neither was willing to ukc second place to the 
other. This made it incxitablc that they should compete in the 194^ 
presidential election. It was almost equally inevitable under the circum- 
stances that a large part of the old part)- leadership should follow Roxas 
into his new Liberal Party since most of them had stayed in the Philip- 
pines during tlic war and were consequently in need of Roxas' protec- 
tion against a possible charge of collaboration. They might have re- 
mained with Osmena if he had not been impelled to push the threat 
against them. 

The magnitude of this defection made it ncccssarj' for Osmena to 
seek support from beyond the Nacionalista Party ranks if he were to 
have any prospect of success in the election. Largely for this reason 
he allied his Nacionalista following with the Huks and similar groups, 
drawn together in the Democratic Alliance, for election purposes. He 
was, however, unable to wage a verv aggressive campaign because of 
a lack of both resources and facilities, Roxas was supported by the 
wealthy elements in the Islands as well as, tacitly, by the Americans. 
More vigorous and less handicapped by scruples than Osmena, Ro.va^ 
in his campaign, was able to emphasize the failure, even though it si as 
readily explainable, of the government to bring about more rapid 
construction, as well as some of its less excusable mistakesv and, above 
all, to leave the impression that American assistance would be given 
more readily to a government whitdi he headed than to Osmena. Thus 
he secured eiection with 54 per cent of the total popubr vote and his 
part)’ gained 1 j of the 14 scats in the Senate and 58 seats to the oppo^' 
tion’s 40 in the House of Representatives. 

The Osmena government, during its short tenure at the end of the 
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Commonwealth period, had of necessity followed a policy of com- 
promise and conciliation toward oppositional elements. Thus it had 
accepted the Huks’ demand for a more liberal division of the crops 
between the landlord and his tenant, although not accepting their full 
program in this respect nor in connection with land redistribution. The 
attempts made to bring distinguished guerrilla leaders into high govern- 
mental position, partly of course, to ensure their political support, had 
had to be compromised because of the control of the legislative Com- 
mission on Appointments by Senator Roxas. Competition for the favors 
of the United States had led to compromises on independence and on 
aid conditions. 

Roxas, as Senator and leader of the opposition, had been in a position 
to compel the government to compromise, without getting himself 
labelled a compromiser. As President, while taking an extremely con- 
ciliator)’’ attitude toward the United States, Roxas immediately indi- 
cated a determination to rule with the strong hand of a Quezon. His 
first move was to prevent the seating of some of the opposition candi- 
dates in the legislature y’ho had been certified by the Electoral Com- 
mission as having been elected. Seven of the eleven whose election was 
challenged were, however, finally seated after almost a year of delay. 
In this action, in the handling of the question of revision of the con- 
stitution to give Americans parity with Filipinos, and in the seating 
in the House of Representatives of a Spanish-bom citizen, the Roxas 
administration showed a desire to bend the constitution to serve its 
own purposes. 

The policy followed toward the Huks by Roxas was also a strong 
one directed toward the forcible suppression of the movement. With 
that were, however, joined periodic attempts at conciliation in the 
endeavor to dra^v the peasants away from the Huk leadership. Presi- 
dent Roxas recognized that there existed a real social and economic 
problem and that the peasants were justified in demanding some ameli- 
orative action. In conference with peasant leaders, he agreed to, and 
had placed on the statute books, the 7n~3° crop-sharing lau’ under 
which the peasant, if he furnished the farm implements and work 
Mimals and financed the planting and harvesting, was entitled to retain 
70 per cent of the rice crop, giving 50 per cent to the landlord as rent. 
President Quirino’s action in 194S creating the President’s Action Com- 
mittee on Social Amelioration, and the program of resettlement on other 
islands of Luzon dissidents and rebels who were captured or surren- 
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dcred, undertaken as an anti-Huk measure hy Secrefart* of Defense 
Magsavsay, also represented perception of tlie problem as something 
t\hich could only be soUed in the long run by nonmilitar)’ measures. 
These were all indicative, however, of a willingness to compromise 
rather than of an intention to accept Huk demands. If these reforms 
had been executed vigorously and in complete good faith the followers 
of the Huk Comntunist leaders, some of w horn w ere Communists, nught 
have been detached from them and the movement conceivably might 
have been brought under control in its early stage. But the execution 
of the reforms was such that the leaders were able to petsuade many of 
their followers that nothing could he hoped for from gotcrnmcnt ex- 
cept as constant pressure was mainlined on it. The concessions, it was 
argued, w ere not made because of understanding of the problem and a 
real desire to solve it in a manner acceptable to the peasants. They w ere 
offered as temporaiy expedients designed to cause the Huksto lay down 
their arms. In other words there was the possibilitv* that if and when 
Huk resistance ceased the reforms would be withdrawn. 

The early attempts at forcible suppression were not only largely 
unsuccessful but they had the effect of reducing rather than increas- 
ing peasant confidence in the good faith of the government Pacifica- 
tion was made a rcsponsibilitj- of the reconstituted Philippine con- 
stabulaiy. As reconstituted it was recruited in part front the forces 
maintained during the Japanese occupation bv the landlords to protect 
their estates against guerrillas and brigands, and in part front c\-gucr- 
rillas who, although they surrendered their arms at the time of lib- 
eration, were not accepted for incorporation in the amiv and found it 
difficult to resume their prewar activides. In its re-constitution the 
Philippine contabulary consequently, never attained its prewar ctfi- 
cicncy. It was not able to cope with the Huts partly because sonic 
policidans in Manila interfered in tire padficatlon program and partly 
because many peasans looked upon the constabulary* as a greater 
menace than the dissidents.* This peasant attitude was derived from, 
the essentially tenorisric acnvidcs of the Constabulary. These activ- 
ities were more in the nature of fcuthd vengeance than of accenipts to 
support disinterestedly the public order. They gave color to the charge 
that the state was actually using its power against one private interest 
in support of another. "Die Huks used the same methods against the 

*On ihe Huic movement, see RosseSl HL Fifidd, The Hukbilihap ToJaV." 
taiiem Survey, January 14, 1951, p. 17. 
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Constabulary which ic used ac[atnsc them. Thus terrorism gave rise to 
reprisals m kind, regardless of which side initiated it. 

The general election of November, 1949 resulted in the victory of 
President Elpidio Quirino. This marked a definite turning-point in the 
Hukbalahap movement. The turn was from a movement seeking re- 
form in the interest of the peasantry' within the framework of e.visting 
constitutional and republican institutions to one seeking to bring about 
the subversion or forcible overthrow of those institutions. This had 
been the purpose of some of the leaders of the movement in the early 
postwar period. Some leaders (e.g. Jesus Lava and Louis Taruc) were 
unquestionably Alar.vist in their views and Communist in their party 
affiliation. A large proportion of their following, however, was initially 
not concerned u'ith doctrine, about which many knew little or nothing, 
or with politics. Their concern was with the protection and promotion 
of their own essentially local interests. As they came to distrust the 
government as an agency of reform, and as they were pushed back 
into the hills by government forces, they came more and more under 
the doctrinal influence of their leadership. 

And when the Communists established themselves in mainland China 
against the National Government, many Huks were persuaded that 
they might secure outside support through affiliation with the Com- 
munist Part)^ Such affiliation involved, in the Philippines as elsewhere, 
subordination of the views of the local party and leadership within the 
complex of international communism. Under these circumstances what 
Was attempted was not agreement with the government on satisfactory 
conditions of reform but the creation of a state and an apparatus ol 
government within the state with a view to the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment and the constitutional republic. In this respect the strategy 
and tactics— the ends sought and the means employed— paralleled those 
of the Chinese Communists from at least the time of the failure of the 
Marshall Mission to China. 

Confronted with this type of movement after the elections of 1949, 
the government changed its strategy and tactics. The Philippine army, 
reorganized and strengthened, was utilized in place of the constabulary 
as the proper insa-ument of action against the Huks. Guerrilla tactics 
were developed for penetration of Huk-controlled areas. Rewards were 
offered for the capture, or for information leading to the capture, of 
the principal Huk leaders. Amnesty and resettlement as well as pro- 
tection were promised to those, other than the leaders, who surren- 
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dcrcd. To emphasize the difference betttcen the operations of a con- 
stabulary which was essentially a private army, as was also that of the 
Huks, and of the military forces of the state seeking to restore public 
authority and order, the amty by its behavior was expected to win the 
confidence of the communities in which it was operating, bringing 
about a feeling, previously lacking, that its operations were protective 
rather than exploitive of the barrio people. 

The new mctlrod of approach proved more successful than the old, 
although it took time to make it effective. By 195} many of the leaders 
who had not been apprehended were at least on tltc run, unable even 
to maintain the appearance of operating a government within the state. 
As one observer pointed out: 

By such a combination of mUitary and non-military measures ,Magsa)'*ay 
was able to cheek the spread of the Ifuk movement in the Visa^’as and 
Mindanao and gradually to localize the conflict in certain areas of Luzon, 
When he became Defense Secretary the Huks were believed to have be- 
tween <5,000 and 10,000 w-eU-organized and wclt-airned uoops. By 1953 
their strength had been reduced to an estimated 4000 in scattered squads. 
In two years (April 1930 to April 1931) Huk casualties numbered ia,68o 
(including 4,397 killed), while those of the government forces were only 
74J.’ 


Thus it was a reasonable conclusion in 1953 that the Huk movement, 
although not destroyed, was no longer a major problem in Philippine 
politics, nor even a primary complication in the solution of the major 
problem. 


THE ECONO.MIC PROBLEM 


The major problem was economic. Tlie new republic had, in the 
early postwar years, with limited American aid in the form of a $70- 
million loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, attained 
a reasonable financial stability. As rcconyruction was carried forward 
both internal and foreign trade revived, and w ith it some measure of 
prosperity. Thus the short-run purposes of the Trade bill, supple- 
mented by payments for war damages, began to be realized. That the 
revival and reconstruction which had occurred w ere products of Amer- 
ican governmental assistance together with some ^\merican private in- 


“.Magsijay. Philippine Candidaic.” Far Eastern Survey, Ma). 
195}. P- 58. The figures are from U. S. Ntau mj U'arU Report, Ftb. 13. i95}- 
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vestment and not of sound planning and effective execution of plans 
within the resources of the Philippines became apparent and came to 
he recognized when deterioration began to set in. Appeals for further 
support from the United States caused ^A^ashi^gton to make studies of 
conditions to establish a basis for response to these appeals. Such a study 
uas made for the American governmeiit bv' the Bell Mission sent to 
the Islands in 1950. On the economic side the Mission reported that: 

While production in general has been restored to almost the prewar level, 
litde of fundamental importance was done to increase productive efficiency 
and to diversify the economy. In agriculture, the area under cultivation 
Was brought to the prewar level, and the livestock population was partially 
restored. But almost nothing was done to open new lands for the increased 
population, to improve the methods of cultivation, or to better the position 
of workers and tenants. 

The inequalities of income in the Philippines, ahvays large, have become 
e\en greater during the past few vears. While the standard of living of 
the mass of the people has not reached the prewar level the profits of 
businessmen and the incomes of large land-owners have risen verj^ con- 
siderably.® 


The Bell Mission, in sunu^lar\^ proposed that the United States aid 
the Philippines with loans and grants totalling S250 million, and that 
the dispersal of these sums be carefully planned and supervised. It 
urged the adoption of a 7-point plan, providing (i) sounder govern- 
uient finance measures, (2) introduction of methods aimed at higher 
agricultural production, (3) encouragement of industries, (4) emer- 
gency ta.xation, (5) a program of improved health and education, (6) 
reorganization of public administration, and (7) a U. S. financial as- 
sistance program. 

Connecting aid with acceptance of a program of reform only in part 
directly economic in character, constituted in effect a disguised criti- 
cism of governmental and political condidons which e.xisted in the inde- 
pendent Philippines. Charges were being made, at least the partial truth 
uf which was generally accepted, of corruption in government as well 
as ineffectiveness in planning and inefficiency in the execution of plans. 
The political situation revealed in the election of 1949 was one marked 
hy such widespread corruption, coercion, violence, and disorder as to 
make people despair of the healthy development of democracy in the 

^Quoted bv Shirley Jenkins, from the Beil Report, Philippine White Paper,” 

-u" Eastern Survey. Jan. 10, 1951- 
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ncM- state.* Whctlicr cause or consequence, the methods employed to 
Cain office and the altitude toward goicmmcnt and adminisiraiion 
could not be expected to be too greatly at variance. 

THE STATE OF POLITICS IS THE ISLANDS 

Elections in the Philippines, prior at least to that of i94d, had been 
contests less between political panics than between individuals claim' 
ing preferment oxer other indisiduaU within the pan\' wlu'ch enjoyed 
a virtual tuonopolv of such political power as could be exercised under 
colonial and later under Conimonwcahh conditions. The party gained 
and maintrined this monopoly by pre-c«ipiing the nationalist side of 
the priniaxy national issue which was that of independence. This issue 
was. of course, an issue between the L’nited States and the Philippines, 
and consequently was one with respect to which there was among 
Filipinos little difference of opinion. WTiere there might and on occa« 
sion did develop difference of opinion was with respect to the ac- 
ceptability’ of particular American proposals \icwed in relation to the 
concept of independence. These were differences over means of influ- 
encing American policy and over ability to affect it rather than over 
the independence issue itself. Other than the issue between the United 
Sutes and the Philippines, which the United States could not repress 
because of its own early conimiimcnt to the policy of ultimate inde- 
pendence, the issues presented were essentially local and did not estab- 
lish a basis for nadonal division. 

Still other factors which contribute^ to the perpetuation of a one- 
party system were a low literacy rate; scarcitv of newspapers, an 
agrarian economy, a highly developed familv svstenv and a strong 
tendency toward sectionalism. To these must be added the considera- 
tion that the provinaal and local gov cmnicntal personnel was under the 
control of Manila and thus of the Nacionalista Party which, as the 
single party, controlled the central government. 

The circumstances of the war and the liberation, coupled with the 
approach of independence, produced an issue which brought about a 
violent disruption of the onc..party svstem. The death in exile of 
Quezon removed from the helm the leader who had finally come to 
dominate the party. Neither Rtrtas nor Osmeua was willing to accept 

» For Jiscussion of the decuon, J. J. Dalwm, “Ins and Outs in the Philippines." 
tarEutetn Survey, July jo. 1952. p. 117. 
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ne%\- state.* Whether cause or consequence, the methods ciTiploycd to 
gain office and the altitude toward government and admlnistradon 
could not he expected to be too grcatlv at variance. 

THE STATE OP POLITICS IK THE ISLANDS 
Elections in the Philippines, prior at least to that of 1946, had been 
contests less benseen political parties than between individuals claim- 
ing preferment over other indinduals within the party which enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of such political power as could be exercised under 
colonial and later under Commonwealth conditions. The part)* gained 
and maintained this monupoK by pre-empting the nationalist side of 
the pritnarx' national issue which was that of independence. This issue 
was. of course, an issue between the United States and the Philippine*, 
and consequently was one with respect to which there was among 
Filipinos little difference of opinion. Where there might and on occa- 
sion did develop difference of opinion xvas with respect to the ac- 
ceptabilin- of particular .American proposals viewed in relation to the 
concept of independence. These wctc differences over means of infiu' 
P^hey and over abilitx* to affect it rather than over 
the independence issue itself. Other than the issue benxeen the United 
states and the Philippines, which the United States could not repre's 
ecause 0 its own early commitment to the policy of ultimate inde- 
pendme, tkt issues presented uerc essentiallv Incji end did not esnb- 
lish a basis for national division. 
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subordination to the other, and they were separated by the issue of 
collaboration, on which they could not find a basis for compromise. 
Consequently, when Roxas entered upon the campaign of 1946 he did 
it as the leader and candidate of a new part)', called the Liberal Part)*, 
leaving to Osmena the Nacionalista label. 

The victory of the new Liberals and of Roxas made it more difficult 
to restore the one-party system than M'ould have been the case if the 
Nacionalistas had been returned to office. While Roxas himself argued 
the need for continuation of a two-party system, his methods after 
election were directed toward the elimination of as many sources of 
opposition to the government as possible. The result was that in the 
1947 provincial and local elections the Liberals won 78 per cent of the 
offices, while in 1949 they gained 68 of the 100 seats in the House of 
Representatives and all of the 8 vacant seats in the Senate, giving them 
in all 21 of the 24 Senators. In that election (1949) furthermore, the 
Liberal candidate for the Presidency, Elpidio Quirino, was re-elected 
to the presidential office. Nevertheless the older Nacionalista name 
continued to carry sufficient weight with the voters to keep the party 
alive, and the very methods employed by the Liberals to perpetuate 
themselves in power provided an issue to replace the division on the 
question of collaboration. The latter issue could not be pressed effec- 
tively by the opposition party in view of the record of Jose Laurel, 
its presidential candidate in the election of 1949. Laurel had been the 
head of the Japanese-sponsored government of the Phibppines during 
the period of occupation. 

There was, as a matter of fact, no fundamental difference betsveen 
the two parties over questions of public policy nor betv een the interest 
groups which supported each part)^ On the perennial question of rela- 
tionship A\>ith the United States, which still affected Philippine politics 
after independence, the attitudes of tlie parties differed in emphasis 
rather than in objective. There was similarly a difference of emphasis 
rather than of basic approach to the solution of the internal problems 
which required solution. 

Corruption in government and in elections, hon ever, presented the 

outs” with an issue against the “ins.” Within the Liberal part) itself 
corruption became an issue in the personal and factional struggle 
against the dominance of the Quirino faction, leading to an alliance of 
some Liberals with the Nacionalistas as the elections of 1951 ap- 
proached. This struggle for power had previously been shown when 
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THE ELECTION OF 1953 

Nevertheless, the issue of corruption and efficiency in government 
was not lost with these elections as w'as evidenced in the grounds as- 

, O 

Signed by Defense Secretar\’’ Ramon Magsaysay for leaving the gov- 
emment and accepting the nomination of the opposition Nacionalista 
Party for the presidency in the 1953 elections. It was also part of the 
explanation offered for the withdrawal of the Foreign Minister, Gen- 
eral Carlos Romulo, and his follow'crs from the government and from 
the Liberal Party when it re-nominated President Quirino in prefer- 
ence to Romulo as its candidate. 

The immediate result of the withdraw'al of General Romulo, together 
With Vice President Lopez and others, from the Liberal party, was the 
formation of the new* Democratic Party, which proceeded to put in 
the field a ticket headed by Romolo and Lopez. This split in the Lib- 
eral party ivas partly the result of personal rivalr)^ There had, how- 
ever, developed a conflict of interest between the sugar planters and 
the Centralista group especially in the w'estern \ffsayan area. The 
Romulo faction represented the planters’ interest in this conflict w^hich 
had been growing since 1946, and the Democratic Party w'as designed 
fo express this interest. 

The three groups (the Nacionalistas, with /Magsaysay and Garcia 
as their candidates for president and vice president; the Liberals, 
headed by Quirino and Yolo; and the Democrats, under Romulo and 
Lopez) carried on a vigorous three-cornered race from July ai to 
■August 22, w'hen a coalition w'as formed betw^een the Nacionalista 
Ratty and the Democratic Party. Negotiations looking tow'ard coali- 
tion for election purposes had been instituted as it became apparent that 
competition betw'een Magsaysay and Romulo w'ould probably w'eaken 
both and thus facilitate the re-election of Quirino. Since Romulo w'as 
the W'eaker of the two as a candidate for the presidency, the formation 
of the coalition necessitated his wdthdraw'al from the race in favor of 
Magsaysay. 

The w'eakness of General Romulo as a candidate resulted from the 
nature of his services to his country xvhich had kept him abroad much 
'Jf the time and thus had militated against the building of a personal 
followdng at home. His public activities had not, as had those of Sec- 
retary Magsaysay, brought Itim and his reputation to the personal 
iittention of the people in the barrios. His postw'ar sendee, before his 
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appointment as Foreign Minister, had been in the United States, and 
at the United Nations, as the representative of the new Philippine Re- 
public. He, more than any other individual, symbolized the important 
role which the independent Philippines began to play in the interna- 
tional relations of the Far Fa^r and in the w orld. This role, and General 
Romulo as the player, had been formally recognized \\ Uh his election 
as President of the United Nations General Assembly at its 1949 meet- 
ing. He and other spokesmen had not hesitated to express the PhiUppme 
point of view on questions ranging from those involved in colonialism 
and trusteeship, through those of human rights, such as freedom of 
expression, to those invoh-ing cconondc policj’ at various United Na- 
tions’ meetings. 

The positions eloquently taken in the United Nations by such Philip- 
pine spokesmen as General Romulo with respect to these matters were 
far in advance of some of the internal policies followed by Philippine 
governments. Nevertheless they involved no greater inconslstencj' for 
the Philippines than for other countries, and in anv case, this active 
participation in international politics as the representative of the Re- 
public gave General Romulo the advantage of a reputation outside the 
Philippines greater even than that of the President. It had the further 
consequence of dis-associating him from commitment with respect to 
objectionable internal policies and procedures. This w as of advantage to 
him as a presidential candidate. But hb external services had also db- 
associated him from the processes of politics at home to an extent which 
raised a serious question concerning his political future, except in an 
administrative capacity in the field of foreign affairs. Even in thb field 
he was much more widely known abroad than he was at home. Espe- 
cially at home, hb achievements could also be recognized as those of 
the government which he represented. This was particularly the case 
since President Quirino had been directly connected with some im- 
portant dcvelopmeols in foreign policy, with Romulo not alw-ays util- 
ized as his spokesman. 

In the Far Eastern r^ion. the Philippine government showed an 
avyareness of some of the dangers to it, and to other Fat Eastern coun- 
tnes at the exbting stage of their economic advancement, of those 
assets of the American policy of revival of the Japanese economy 
ch involved the exchange of Philippine raw materials for the prod- 
ucts of Japanese industry. The Republic participated in conferences 

csigne to develop a conmion ptdicy among the Far Eastern states 
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■with respect to such questions as that of the continuation of disorder 
in Indonesia. And President Quirino, in consultation ndth Chiang Kai- 
shek, in the summer of 1949 attempted to take the initiative in the 
bringing together of the anti-Communist elements in tlic Far East in 
a Pacific regional security* pact. 

These moves, ascribable to the government headed by President 
Quirino rather than to General Romulo, indicated a desire on the part 
of the Philippine government to play an active rather than a passive 
role in the politics of the Far East. Independence of action was also 
shown in the demand for a specific security* pact with the United 
States in connection avith the negotiation of the Japanese Peace Treaty; 
as it was also in the refusal to ratify the signed trcat\' because of dis- 
satisfaction with the treatment (jiven the reparations question. .A .11 of 
these Were matters of more immediate knowledge in the Islands than 
tvas the work done at the United Nations, until the Korean issue was 
raised. In that connection, the Philippine government took a finn stand 
alongside the United States in support of the United Nations position, 
and made its contribution to the war in Korea while General Romulo 
served in Manila as Foreign Minister. This emphasized the fact that the 
policy followed was that of the Quirino government. 

Magsaysay. on the other hand, was a wcfl-known and popular figure 
in the Islands. In spite of his connection with the govemtuenr. no 
charges of irrcEfidaritics were made ajainsr him in the administration 
nf his office as Defense Minister. He was generally conceded to he 
honest and thus was able to campaign vigorously on the issue of cor- 
ruption pressed ascainst the Quirino administration. He had become 
'"idcly and favorably known throutihout the Philippines for his suc- 
cessful reorganization of the armv, and the method of its cmpIoMucnr 
against the Huks. His repumrion’in the Philippines had been enhanced 
^ rhe favorable reception jjiven to him in the United Smtes. In com- 
parison with Romulo he had the advantage oJ use in the c.ampaign o! 
fhe machinerv' of an old and cstabli.shcd p.arr\'-thc Nncionalism Pany. 

. bad to be recognized that he had come over to the Nacionnlistas 
^roni the Liberals, and had been nominated by them i>ccausc ihc_\ bad 
comparable candidate within the party heimrehy. Hh chance 
^'-ction as the Kacionalista candidate depended on his ability to bring 
^■'-'nparn- voters to the polls because of his persona! popularity, and 
''bh him additional personal lollowcrs frotn she iJovni f .arts 
lent to give wbnt bad become a minority p^rta a ma-onts \o,c. 
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seats to be filled and gaining control of the House of Representatives. 
The new Senate had le Nacionalistas, 6 Democrats, i Citizens Party 
iBember, and only 4 Liberals. In the House of Representatives the 
former large Liberal majority was reduced to about one-third of the 
total membership of the House. On the majority side the Nacionalistas 
far outnumbered the Democrats. However the situation in the House, 
because of the possibility of shifting affiliations, was less stable than in 
the Senate. 

This was the immediate result of the election. In general, from the 
point of view of its significance, the election, as one writer put it, 

demonstrated that by democratic processes an opposition coalition could 
ovenhrow a well-entrenched and long established administration. Here 
stress should be placed on the words “democratic processes,” for a major 
consideration was the holding of an election generally free from fraud and 
terror. Although the campaign indicated that political moraliw was not at 
a high premium, the election itself revealed definite progress in political 
maturity. The use of soldiers to police the polls was necessary but a prac- 
tice that should evenruall)'' be terminated. Democracy in the Philippines 
should be able to flourish without the presence of armed men near the 
voting places.ii 


The election was also significant in that it brought into play a more 
direct relationship between the voters and those aspiring to election to 
Wgh office. New leaders, employing new (to the Philippines) campaign 
techniques, began to displace the older generation of politicians, many 
°f whom were born in the Spanish period. 

Still another important development was the more active part taken 
y the Catholic Church in Philippine politics. This activity took the 
otm, in the first place, of a pastoral letter calling for free elections, 
^be pastoral letter, however, was followed by a later statement by 
prominent figures in the church which “amounted in effect to a plea 
or votes for Catholic candidates.” This type of intervention, if con- 
dnued, would raise a number of difficult questions involving the rela- 
bons of church and state. 

Finally, in terms of international relations, the elections had con- 
^‘derable significance. If the charges of American inter\'ention had 
oon proved, the Philippines would have suffered in the eyes of the 
^oier newly independent and strongly nationalistic states in South- 

Fifield, “The Challenge to Magsaysay,” Foreigti Affairs, V'^ol. 35, no. 
^October, .95^), p. ,5,. 
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cast Ash. Since tlie cltargcs \scre not MWatned, lujwcver. the election 
provided a good cxiniplc, especially in Indonesia, sshich wat in the 
phnnmg stage ssith respect t«i elcctiom. At for rctitiom hetsscen the 
United States and the Philippmtv thtne tsto states are suflidcntly close 
not to have their relations too much alfectcd as a result «f political 
changes in Manila. 

Regardless nf the underlying ctmsidcrations. the immediate problem 
SI hich faced the new adinimstration was tiot of so ctmsrructiog a gov- 
ernment. a pnigram. and a ptdics- as to enjhle the new leadership to 
retain the confidence of the coumrv and ensure retention of the reins 
of power h\ the NacionaUsta parts* and the coalition. Tlie older Ka- 
cionahsta leaders had accepted .Mairsavsav as the party candidate I>e- 
caiise they wanted to win the election. They l»aJ campaigned essentially 
on the slogan “tvim the riscaU out." rather than on the hash of in 
agreed program with respect to the use of power if it should Ite 'ton. 
Thus real «iMalities of political leadership and administrative capiciis’ 
had to l>e demntutfated In* Magsayvay after ho e!e»*atif)n ti> the presi* 
dential ofiicc. 

ften after the President had constnicted a ohinet which setmed to 
meet « ttU general acceptance, the prohicm of solidification of leader- 
ship of the party renuined to he s<»lved since such of the older leaders 
as Claro M, Recto inslicated oppositum to Migsaysay’s forticn policy 
and to his program of rural development. Tlicir oppsisition forced a 
shmulown in June, 1954. At that time President .Magsas*«y was able 
to secure from a caucus «if the Nacionalista Parts* a pledge *if all-out 
support for his foreign and dome>tic policiev This pledge was. how- 
ever. given in the absence of Senator Recto who consctjuently did not 
feel hound h\ jr. Thi^ was indicated in his statemenr; “I shall continue 
to criticize the administration whcncstr. in mv Judgment, it ts in the 
public interest to d<i so." ** Nevcnhclcs\ in a declaration of principles, 
the Kacionalista caucus “aclrnowledgcd the President as prtv spobes- 
nian for all major policies and empowered him to whip recalcitrant 
nieinbers into line. A party* member may not publiclv criticize the 
President’s policy without first airing it within the party."" The 
innncdiatt issue between the President and Mr. Recto was over for- 
eign policy. U was reported that 

^ TiWJ, June «. 
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Mr. Magsaysay is for all-out collaboration with the United States in any 
collective securitv action to check Communist aggression in Asia, while 
Mr. Recto is opposed to anv commitment to the United States unless it is 
with the United Nations sanction. This applies specifically to Indochina. 
Mr. Recto has vowed to oppose sending Filipinos to Indochina.^* 

The verdict of the caucus was, as stated, in favor of the President 
and signalized continued acceptance of him as the leader of the pres- 
ently dominant party. The fact that it had to be called, how'ever, was 
indicative of a continuing struggle between the old and the new lead- 
ership for control of the party. The rule adopted by the party with 
respect to criticism of the President's policy did not prevent continued 
opposition to his leadership. It was designed only to maintain party 
unity against the opposition bv seeking to prevent too early a public 
airing of conflicting views held by leaders of the partv'- Thus in the 
initial test, iMagsavsay was successful in maintaining his position as 
leader of the party. This enabled him, thereafter, to assert himself suc- 
cessfully as the directive head of the government. 
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of such conditions for the ending of hosn mes as 

sistent with their interests by the wartime rnte 

purposes of the Allies in the Pacific tvar "!,3. i, 

affirmatively stated in the Cairo acceptance by Japan 

was there laid down that surrender wou fapanese 

of the loss of ell tertitoties edded sef the Rj-uk)-!. 

Empire), after 1894. These } ^ under Japa- 

Islands, Manchuria, and 1^ The Yalta agreements ensured 

nese mandate at the end of M^orld ar I. Soviet 

Anglo-American support for the Sr^ialin Island, and 

Union of the Kurile islands, the southern ‘ ,°13,issia bv Japan 

the rights and interests in Manchuria “‘iO“ 

« the end of the Russo-Japanese war ^ ,enns w-ere 

quired from China before that war). Terms for Japanese 

finally incorporated in the ^U„i,ed States, on July 26, 

Surrender” issued by Britain, China and Poracrraph 8 of the 

.,45. at the ttae if rite Potsdan, Con “e^»^t,pl^ 
Proclamaoon stated that: “The tenns o 

be carried out and Japanese sovereignty s la islands as we 

of Honshu, Hokltaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and “oh 
determine.” ^ Thus, in effect, when Japan surr 

"From test printed in A Decade of J Decade. 

Cong., ist session, Senate Doc. No. 123, p- 49 - 
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basis of an acceptance of the territorial status of the time just a centun' 
earlier when that countr>* emerged from its historic seclusion.* 

The surrender terms laid doun at Poodim also involved: (i) accept- 
ance of the elimination from power “for all rime" of militarfets "ho 
ha\ e deceived and misled the people of Japan "into emhatVing on world 
conquest, for \\ c (the Allies) insist that a new order of peace, sccurirj" 
and justice wilt be impossible until irresponsible militarism is driven 
from the wotld’’; (a) the repatriation of Japanese mUitarj* forces over- 
seas “with the oppottunir,- to lead peaceful and productive lives"; 
(3) the noncnslavcment of the Japanese although “stem justice shall 
be meted out to all "at criminals, including those who hase visited 
cruelties upon our prisoners. The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revi\-ai and strengthening of democratic tendcnocs 
among the Japanese people. Freedom of speech, of religion, and of 
thought, as well as respect for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established-, (4) Japan shall be permiutd to maintain such industries 
as will sustain her economy and permit the exaction of just reparations 
in Und, but not those (industries) svhich would enable her to re-ann 
for war. . . (j) the tnilitars* occupation of the rountr)*, subject to 

the undemanding that “the occupying forces ol the Allies shall be 
withdrawn from Japan as soon as these objectives have been accom- 
plished and there has been csublhhed in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people a pcaccfullv inclined and respon- 
sible government.” * 


IMTIAI. POST-SURRENDFR POLIO' FOR JAPAN 


Implicit in the wording of the Potsdam Declaration and in the In- 
strument of Surrender which was signed on September a, i5HJ* 
the idea of maintenance in being of the Japanese government, beaded 
bj- the Emperor, rather than that of its displacement by an Allied 
Occupation government. The Instrument of Surrender was signed for 
Japan hy those “acting by command of and in behalf of the Empe«r 
of Japan, the Japanese Government and the Japanese Imperial General 


the ** ««w«y the Japanese view-ed the bo*'' 

“ent P»n of ^us .he surrender tenW 

J>paD Pn«wiple enn^d at Oiw of dcprivmg 

From ten as printed m pp. 
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Headquarters.” With their signature Japan accepted “the provisions 
set forth in the declaration issued by the heads of the Governments of 
the United States, China and Great Britain on July 26, 1945 at Potsdam, 
and subsequently adhered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. . . In the same Instrument it was explicitly accepted that 
“The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule 
the state shall be subject to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers who will take such steps as he deems proper to effectuate these 
terms of surrender.” All Japanese forces and the Japanese people were 
instructed to “comply with the requirements which may be impose 
by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers or by agencies 0 

the Japanese Government at his direction. . . . ■* 

Thus Japan entered the postwar period with its own government, 
but \vith that government subordinated to the occupation authonnes 
in relation to the effectuation of the surrender terms and for the 
necessary to attain the defined Allied objectives, at which time t e 
occupying forces of the Allies” were to be w-ithdrawn. What may e 
viewed as implicit in the Potsdam Declaration and in the Surren 
Instrument -was made completely explicit by the United States in t le 
statement of “United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
(September 6, 1945), w'hich defined occupation policy. Under the lea 
of “Relationship to the Japanese Government it w as stated that 

In view of the present character of Japanese societ)' and the desire of 
United States to attain its objectives with a niinimuni comminncnt o 
forces and resources, the Supreme Commander will exercise^ us aut 
through Japanese governmental machinerv’’ and agencies, me u ir^ 
Emperor, to the extent that this satisfactorily furthers Umte ta 
objectives. The Japanese Government will be permitted, under 
dons, to exercise the normal pow'crs of government in matters o ome 

administration.^ 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE OCCUPATION 

While this w'as an American definition of policy, it represented at 
the same time Allied policy since, in point of fact, the occupation 
Japan was American, even though formally designated and organiz 

g We ^quotations arc from the “Instrument of Surrender ’ as printed in i ’ , } P 

From “U. S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan.’’ The full text is in ' ' , PP 
Cv-«33- 
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as an Allied operation. An American, General of the Army Douglas 
iMacArthur, was designated by the United States as the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP).* Aside from a small British 
Commonwealth contingent, which occupied a relatively small area in 
western japan for several years, the occupying forces were from the 
United States Army which was under American command. And, as 
just suggested, the initial statement of post-surrender policy’ for Japan 
was formulated by the United Slates through a joint committee of the 
State, War, and Navy* Departments. The policy therein defined was 
g£ven operational form in a directive to the Supreme Commander on 
November t, 1945. This “defines the authority w-hich you will possess 
and the policies which will guide you in the occupation and control 
of Japan in the initial period after surrender." ’ This basic policy' state- 
ment was substantially reaffirmed by the Far Eastern Commission on 
June 19, 1947, when the Commission issued the “Basic Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan.” 

^Vhile being determined to maintain control of the occupation, the 
United States was not unwilling to have other states co-operate with 
ie in an advisorj’ relationship. Thus, before the Japanese surrender, 
‘the United States suggested that there be created an international body 
to help formulate future pofiej’ in Japan and to assist in planning the 
organization which would be reejuired to make sure that the Japanese 
fulfilled their obligation.*’ • 

The British objected and the Soviet Uiuon refused to parrienpate in 
the purely advisory commission which was in mind. It was thus after 
the occupation had been instituted and the initial policy’ deciaons had 
been announced by the United States that, at the Moscow’ Conference 
of Foreign iMimsters of December 27, 194J, an agreement was reached 


popul«ly used to designate that part of 
hndqua^ets which is responsiMeTdr the d’trcction of the occupation. A 
^a«re Cham of cwimand, atw leading to General MicAnhur, controls American 
'f Pr'); Affairs teams were responsible for the 

on the and for liaisoR widi Japanese government officials 

In (rougWj- the equivalent of the state in the United States). 

VI ere nin r L.% ^ *re disolved, and remaining m3icin' government affairs 

the control cf tactkrd forces to that of the general head- 
eutts i- -'lAi. in L. K. Rosinger and Asso- 

Ofoipjrioi, of |ap«,.. jj,j Progress, Far Eastern 
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on the basis of which international organs for the occupation were 
established. 

With General MacArthur as the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, as well as, concurrently, the Commander-in-Chief of the Far 
Eastern forces of the United States and thus of the American forces 
occupying Japan, the Allied organization of the occupation was estab- 
lished through the Far Eastern Commission, with its seat in Washing- 
ton, and the Allied Council for Japan, located in Tokyo. The position 
of the Far Eastern Commission was described as follows by one writer: 


The Far Eastern Commission has (had) nvo main responsibilities: to 
“formulate the policies, principles and standards” by means of which 
Japan can fulfill its obligations under the surrender terms; and, at the 
request of any member, to review any directive or action of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers involving policy decisions. In fact, the 
Commission’s role has been a minor one. The dominant position of tlie 
United States in Japan; the comprehensiveness and excellence of the initial 
and basic American policy for Japan; the distance of tire Commission from 
the scene and its consequent lack of familiarity and contact with the prob- 
lems of the occupation; and the general disagreement between tite United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have made it impossible for the Commission to 
function effectively. Although it has made many policy decisions, all have 
fallen wititin the framework of previously announced American policy or 
have confirmed actions pretnously taken.’ 


the Far Eastern Commission had usefulness, even though it 
''’as limited, in modifying American policy, or in establishing it as 
Allied policy, the Allied Council in Tokyo was, from the start, ren- 
dered “worse than impotent” by SCAP. General iVIacArthur’s deputy 
as the American member served as the Chairman of the Council. At its 
Initial meetings he made it clear for SCAP that the function of the 
Council was not to give advice or to discuss critically occupation pol- 
icies or activities, but was to receive such information as he chose to 
have presented to it. Its meetings, consequently, resulted in little more 
than a series of acrimonious and unedifying quarrels benveen the Amer- 

®Maki, op. cit., pp. 182-183. The American intention with r^pect to the position of 
Allies in the occupation was made explicit in the Ininal Post-Surrender policy 
paper which stated: “Although every effort will be made by consultaaon and bj 
constitution of appropriate advisory bodies, to establish policies for the conduct of 
me occupation and control of Japan which will satisfy the principal Allied powers, 
m the event of any differences of opinion among them the policies of the United 
«ates will govern.” Decade, p. 628. 
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ican and Soviet members.” The Americans used it for purposes of 
attach on communism and on the Soviet failure to repatriate all Japa- 
nese nationals under its control; the Russians used it primarily to attack 
Umted States policy in Japan.*® 

Under these circumstances the real authoritv' in Japan, as previously 
stated, was that of the United States, or more accurately, that of the 
Supreme Commander. His authority uas erected over, but not in dis- 
placement of, that of the Japanese government. The latter was con- 
tinued as the instrument through which, under SCAP direction or 
guidance, the purposes of the Allies as defined primarilv hv the United 
States were to be realized. Anticipating this relationship, the presur- 
render Japanese government established a Central Liaison Office 
through which contact beuveen the Japanese government and the 
occupation authorities \\ as channeled during the first phase of the occu- 
pation. Acceptance of thb channel of communication meant in effect 
that occupation views, directives, and orders filtered to the Japanese 
government through an agency which represented a carrj'-ovet of 
traditional Japan into the new order, the creation of which SCAP was 
instructed to "encourage.” There was this same can)'-ovcr through 
the Cabinet itself, since the personnel of the successive post-surrender 
governments was drawn largely from the prew ar bureaucracy or partj' 
leadership. This had to be anticipated and accepted in the absence of 
an internal revolution initiated at the start bv the Japanese themselves, 
something which conceivably might have but did nut occur. 

The policy announced of "encouraging” the Japanese people to form 
democratic and representative oiganizations” indicated a willingness 
to do more than tolerate a change in the prewar political order. This 
was emphasized in relation to the use of the existing government in 
the statement that: 


s ^ tnoreo^-er, does not conunh the Supreme Commander to sup- 
port the Emperor or any other Japanese goveromenul authority- in opp®" 
noon to evolutionary changes looking totvard the attainment of United 
tes o jectives. The policy b t© use the existing form of government in 
pn. not to support it. Changes in the form of government initiated by 
*P®nese people or government in the direction of modifving its 
. 'cndencies are to be permitted and favored. In the 

the effectuation of such changes involves the use of force by 

Typhoim in Tokyo (Sc«- 

able as weU as most read- 
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the Japanese people or government against persons opposed thereto, the 
Supreme Commander should intervene only where necessary to ensure 
the security of his forces and the attainment of all other objectives of the 
occupation.^ ^ 

The (]ncstion of intervention in a revolutionary situation to ensure 
the security of the occupation forces was not raised in the absence of 
any wide-spread sentiment for fundamental change. There was acqui- 
escence among the Japanese people in the fact of occupation, and 
acceptance by the governntent of the necessiU' of making such changes 
as SCAP, by direction or advice, deemed justified and necessary, 
SCAP-sponsored reforms vvere certainly at the level of any popular 
demand for change, except from the point of view of the leadership 
of the extreme (Communist) left. Thus on the one hand, tlie reforms 
undertaken were sufficiently advanced to ensure against successful 
revolutionart' agitation. On the other hand, the SCAP reform pro- 
gram, which actually went much beyond the policy-direction merely 
to “encourage” democratic tendencies among the Japanese, was not so 
extreme as to bring about resistance on the part of Japanese govem- 
luents M’hich did not themselves initiate any reform program. The 
principal interest of many Japanese was in bringing about an early 
termination of the occupation. Those uninterested in or opposed to 
fiindamental change were acquiescent in the view's of SCAP as to the 
necessity’’ of change because they viewed its accomplishment as essen- 
tial to the regaining of the iridependcnce of action which w ould enable 
the changes made to be re-examined. 


THE DEMILITARIZATION OF JAPAN 

Under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, the forces of the occu- 
pation W'ere to be xvithdrawn from Japan when Allied purposes had 
been realized. The primary mission of SCAP w'as to bring about the 
disarmament and demilitarization of Japan. A secondary objecri\ e w’as 
popularly labelled the “democratization” of Japan. This was related in 
certain respects to the primary objective of demilitarization in the 
broad construction of that term. No responsibiliw w as assumed by or 
devolved on the occupation with respect to the Japanese economy 
beyond that of noninterference with measures taken by the Japanese 


^ OcciidCf p. 629. 
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government to restore the economy to the point \% here it would enable 
“the peacetime ret^uiremenis of the population to be met.”*’ 

It was. however, part of the mission of SCAV, under the first t\so 
sets of responsibilities, to supervise the Japanese economy and “en- 
courage" changes in it in relation where necessary* to democratization 
and demilitarization of the political system, and to casurc against eco- 
nomic deterioration to the point where it might present dangers to 
the occupation forces. 

By the end of the first quarter of 1947 the Supreme Commander was 
able to announce the completion of his mission and the readiness of 
Japan to move from occupation to independence. The desirability' of 
an early peace treaty was immediately concurred in by the American 
government. The Japanese forces had been disarmed, repatriated (ex- 
cept for those still held in Russia), and demobilized. The Japanese navy 
and air force had been destroyed. The War and Marine departments 
of the government had been abolbhed. The Supreme Hcadijuarters had 
been disbanded; the General Staff organization had been broken upi 
and the paramilitary organizations into which it was feared the mili- 
tary might readily retire and from which they might emerge to re- 
establish their position after the termination of the occupation, w’cre 
prohibited. Thus the Allied objective of disarmament had been fully 
attained, as had that of demilitarization from the point of view of the 
mibtary establishment and the structure of the government, although 
the War and Marine departments had been in fact temporarily con- 
tinued during this period as civilian demobilization hoards until the 
armed forces had been compleiely disbanded. These changes in struc- 
ture seemed designed to solve, by elimination, the perplexing prewar 
political problem of military manipulation of domestic and foreign 
policy through the right of access to the Emperor which the chiefs- 
of-staffs and the ministers of War and Marine possessed. The changes 
were also designed to prevent the making and unmaking of cabinets 
through professional military control of the appointment of the min- 
isters of War and Marine. In the new constitution of 1947, further- 
more, provision was made against the revival of militarism through the 
constitutional renunciation of borii war and force as a means of settling 
international disputes. In order to accomplish this it was laid down in 
Chapter III of the new consdturion that “land, sea and air forces, as 
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well as other military potential, will never be maintained.” This, to- 
gether with the elimination from the constitution of all references to 
a separate militar)* prerogative of the Emperor, v'as designed to per- 
petuate the immediate solution of the problem of militat}' control of 
policy. 

The attainment of the objective of demilitarization also was taken 
to involve the elimination from positions of power and authority of 
those v'ho had had responsibility, together with the military, for the 
development of the expansionist and war policies followed by Japan 
in the decade from 1931 to 1941. This went beyond the provision of 
the Potsdam Proclamation that “stern justice shall be meted out to all 
war criminals, including those who have visited cruelties upon our 
prisoners,” being extended to include those who had helped to formu- 
late aggressive war policies. The Emperor was exempted from trial as 
a war criminal since it had been decided to utilize him in the effectua- 
tion of Allied policy. But among those officers of government tried 
and punished under the authority of the International Tribunal set up 
in Tokyo to carry out the provisions of the Potsdam Proclamation 
were: the Premier at the outset of the Pacific War, General Hideki 
Tojo; Marquis Koichi Kido, Lord Keeper of the Prity Seal; former 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka; Kiichiro Hiranuma, ex-President 
of the Prhty Council; and Mamoru Shigemitsu, also a former Foreign 
i^'Iinister. Prince Fumimaro Konoye, h’sted as one to be tried as a war 
criminal, committed suicide before he could be brought to trial. The 
International Tribunal imposed the death sentence on some of those 
found guilty and a term of imprisonment on others, and the sentences 
had been executed by the end of 1948. 

The W'ar-crimes trials were supplemented by “purges designed to 
take from directive positions first in government and subsequently in 
industry, those who had had any important relationship to the formula- 
tion of Japan’s immediate prewar and war policies. To carty out SCAP 
directives, the Japanese government issued the first set of purge ordi- 
nances on January 4, 1946. A year later, by ordinances of Januarj’’ 4 
14, 1947, the scope of the purge was substantially widened. Thus, 
even though in their application the purge ordinances were somewhat 
tnanipulated for purposes of domestic politics, and although the Japa- 
nese machinery set up for examination of those coming under the 
ntdinances operated in the direction of leniency, many of the more 
experienced political and industrial leaders of prewar days were for 
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the time made ineligible for post-Mirftndcr leadership except by in- 
direction.” 


STRENGTHENING DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES 


Other actions taken or instigated by SCAP had a relationship to 
demilitarization but were more intimately connected with the 
“strengthening of democratic tendencies and processes in governmental, 
economic, and social institutions; and the encouragement and support 
of liberal political tendencies in Japan.”” This required action to 
bring about the removal of all impediments to the expression of such 
tendencies. SCAP was therefore instructed to “require the Emperor 
to abrogate all laws, ordinances, decrees and regulations which would 
prejudice the achievement of the objectives set forth in the Potsdam 
Declaration” and in particular those 

which established and maintained renrlctiom on political and civil Uberoes 
and discriminations on grounds of race, nationality, creed or political 
opinion. Agencies or parts of agencies charged specifically with the execu- 
tion of legislation abrogated or to be abrogated shall be abolished imme- 
dUtely.ta 


The fulfillment of these instructions enabled the Japanese political 
patties, including the Communist, to reorganize and resume the political 
competitions which had been suspended with their formal disband- 
ment and consolidation in the Imperial Rule Assistance Association and 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society in 1940. As part of the 
process of restoration of partj' activity, leaders who had been either 
in retirement or in prison during the war because of their political 
opinions, were able again to assert themselves. The time which had 
elapsed since the suspension of party competitions had not been long 
enough to eliminate or bring about forgetfulness of prewar political 
associations and relationships. Consequently the revival of parties took 


^ some ifioo penons, all outstanding \4artiire business leaders, ac- 

Cohen, had been pumed under this program. (Jerome Cohen, 
‘ nconoTTiy 17J War and Rcconttruenon (Minneapolisi'Univ. of Minn. Press, 
‘j io addition to the ntudi larger number of political purgees. 
. agaiort the m3iion and a half who came under the purge ordinances it ts 
number. Measuied against the total top manaeetial group, how- 
Quigley. “The Great Purge m 

P'»’-Surrender pS^,- Ibid^f. S- 
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place along lines which somewhat reproduced the old parties (the 
Sei^nikai and the Minseito) under the misleading new names of Lib- 
eral and Progressive Parties, with a leadei'ship of party and bu- 
reaucratic politicians carried OA’er from prewar days. A third panyr, 
the Social Democratic Party, under the leadership of a prewar labor 
lavyer and politician, completed the list of major political parties, 
unless the Communist Party be included in that category. 

In addition to action designed to remove the legal obstacles to the 
free expression of opinion and to voluntary association for political, 
economic and social activity pointed toward institutional change, 
SCAP not only encouraged the Japanese government to undertake a 
tension of the jMeiji constitution but insisted upon it. 

He [MacArthur] clearly recotrnized at the outset that no political reform 
that did not encompass revision of the constitution Avould be worth serious 
consideration. The problem was whether to permit and encourage the 
slow growth of local democratic institutions and political maturity and at 
some later time to advise the development of an organic law that svould 
merge and reflect the new institutions, or to promote the early and drastic 
overhaul of the basic law and then build on that new foundation.^® 

The choice was made for an “early and drastic overhaul of the basic 
faw” since that 

Avould give to the Japanese people a goal at which to shoot, as Avell as a 
solid foundation on which to build. Under conditions existing in Sep- 
tember, I94J tliere could be no assurance that a reactionary cabinet, privy 
Council or Emperor would not, overnight, wipe out all the gains^ that 
might be achieved. Precisely this had been done in tlie early thirties, 
bringing to a sharp and bitter close die nearest approach Japan had made 
fo political liberalism. This compelling reason alone made the decision of 
General MacArthur an eminently wise one.^^ 

Gf course the same reasoning would support the conclusion that, unless 
debarred by enforcible treaty provisions, an independent Japan under 
® i^^actionary cabinet, prhy council or Emperor, might similarly 
■'''ipe out the gains achieved by revision of the new constitudon. 

Viewing a drastic overhaul of Japan’s constitutional structure as 
^sential, the Supreme Commander informed Prince Higashi-Kuni, 

Political Reorientation of Japan, September ip-fS fo September Report of 
eminent Section, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers ( \i ashmgton, 
'948), I vols., Vol. I, p. 90. Hereafter cited as Pol. Reorientation. 

‘bid., p. 90. 
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Pnmc \tinUtcr of the $n-«Hed Surrender Ohinet in Septcnificr, 
that he regarded tcvhion of iht ct>nttitut«on st a matter of fine im* 
pomnee.” ** 

The Political AdvUer to General MacArthur thcraipon outUntd 
nvchc points which SC/\P regarded as Imic in any res'Won. Htese 
w ere- ( I ) nstenMon of the authority of the I louse of Ilepresenraf it es; 
(i) Removal of the \eto power of the Home «if Veers; (3I f.stah!i'h- 
ment of the principle of parliamentary' respomihility; (4) Dcniocra* 
ritation of the Hovwc of Peers; (5) Alrolition of the seto power of the 
Cmperor, (6) Curtailment of the Ijuperor'i authority to legislate hy 
means of rescript and ordinance, (7) Vrovi-uon for an cfTcctivc hill of 
rights, (8) Dtahhshmcnt of an independent judiciary; (<3) Provision 
for impeachment and recall of public oflicials, (10) Abolition of the 
influence of the military in gosetninent; (n) Aliolition of the PrisT 
Council. (la) Provision for amendment by popular initiative and ref- 
erendum.'* 

A reminder of the impomnee of constitutional revision svas given 
to Baron Shidehara, who succeeded Prince llidegashi-Kuni as Prime 
Minister in October. 194$. This stimulated the government to appoin* 
a committee, headed by Dr. Joji Matsumoto. “charged with the express 
responsibility for drafting a revised constitution.”** WTiile other 
bodies, and individuals engaged in discussion of. or prepared drafts of 
what should be embodied in, a new constitution, the aitcmion of SCAP 
was naturally focused on the wotk of the Matsumoto committee and 
on the proposals for revision which it finally made, although the Gov- 
ernment Section of SCAP meanwhile nude its own studies of the 
problem. 

M'ith respect to the fundamental question whether national sover- 
eignty should be lodged in the Imperial Institution or be transferred 
to the people, the general climate of opinion was conservative and the 
government and the Matsumoto committee were more consen'ative 
even than the parties. Consequently the “Gist of the Revision of the 
Constitunon” and the “General Explanation of the Constitutional Re- 
vbion drafted by the Govcmmcni” which embodied the views of the 
committee as submitted to SCAP provxd unacceptable since they did 
nor go beyond the most moderate of modifications in the language of 

Ibid., p. 91. 

* * Ibid., p. 91 . 

Ibid., p. 91. 
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the iMeiji Constitution.” This brought about direct SCAP inten*en- 
tion in the drafting of what was actually a new constitution, promul- 
gated as a revision of the iMeiji constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1947 

The draft which was prepared in the Government Section of SCAP 
was designed to develop and apply three major points laid down by 
General iMacArrhur. These were: 


I 

The Emperor is at the head of the State. 

His succession is dynastic. _ 

His dudes and powers will be exercised in accordance with the Consti- 
turion and responsible to the basic will of the people as provided therein. 

II 

^^'’ar as a soverei?n ristht of the nadon is abolished. Japan renounces it 
as an instrumentalit}’' for settling it.s disputes and even for preserting its 
own securit)’. It relies upon the higher ideals which are now surring t e 

World for its defense and its protecdon. _ 

No Japanese Army, Na\y, or Air Force will ever be authorize an no 
rights of belligerency will ever be conferred on any Japanese force. 

III 

The feudal svstem of Japan will cease. 

No rights of peerage except those of the Imperial fam \ vi exten 

beyond the lives of those now existent. . 

No patent of nobiliy svill from this time forth embody within itselt 

any Nadonal or Civic power of Government. 

Pattern budget after the Bridsh system.-" 

The draft or working paper presented to the Japanese government 
by the Government Section of SCAP was “received with a distinct 
sense of shock,” but became the basis for a draft prepared by the 
Japanese Cabinet in consultation v'ith members of the Government 
Section. The draft was presented in Japanese. It was then trans ate 
jnto English and put into “acceptable English phraseology and re- 
translated (it) into Japanese that would fairly and satisfactorily convey 
the intent of the English translation.” *■* 

D 
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In the view subsecjuentlv cultivated Ijy SCAT* the new constitution, 
made public in March, 1946, and put into effect a year later after its 
adoption with minor changes hy the Diet, was an instrument “drawn 
up bv the Japanese government” even though “with considerable advice 
and presssure from the occupation authorities.”** Another way of 
putting it IS that it was an insiromcnt which embodied occupation 
views as to the nature and fonn of government best suited to Japan in 
the light of Its past development and existing situation and one which 
was accepted by the Japanese people and government as immediately 
workable and ultimately adaptable to the retjuirements of the times. 
Certain of its provisions \\ ere clearly “foreign" to Japanese experience 
and tradition. Others, equally clcariy, represented a projection of or 
a building on earlier tendencies to change the political environmenr, 
tendencies which had been reversed in whole or in part during the 
decade and a half before 1946. 

The most far-reaching and fundamental theoretical change made in 
the Japanese state and governmental swem under the 1947 constitution 
was the one which was most strongly resisted by the Japanese drafters 
of the new constitution but which had been put as the first of his 
major points for revision by General MacAnhur. This was the change 
made m the position of the Emperor and the Imperial Institution. 
Under the Metji constitution the foundation principle had been that 
of Imperial supremacy.” For this principle of Imperial supremacy the 
new constitution substituted that of the supremacy of the Diet as “the 
highest organ of state power” and “the sole law-making organ of the 
State.” (Art. 41). The position of the Emperor was characterized con- 
stitutionally as being one of symboUc importance, he being “the sym- 
bol of the State and of the unit)’ of the people, deriving his position 
from the will of the people with whom resides sovereign power.” 
(Art. I) ^ ‘ 

The earlier foundation of Imperial supremacy lay in the accepted 
conception of the Imperial family as being of tbvine descent. Thus the 
source of the Emperor's pow cr was spiritual as w ell as temporal. Dur- 
ing the long periods of Japanese history when die Emperor w as unable 
to exercise temporal authority the Impeiial Institution had been pre- 


*‘Ed«tn O. Reisdiat 
•9S}).p. 

*»Thji was dearlv re 
the ^petor’s powers 


ler, Jipm, Past on4 Present, rev. ed. {New York; Knopf, 

teilcd in the gcnenlizanon es well as in the iteinization of 
tn the first chapter of the Meqi constitution, espcciaily Art. 
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sensed as the spiritual head of the state. Thus the Restoration of iMeiji 
meant the restoration of temporal pou’er to the Throne, with the 
support to it that came from a concurrent revival of State Shinto. In 
accepting Imperial rule for purposes of implementation of the surrender 
terms and to facilitate government through occupation, the Allies ac- 
cepted the Imperial Institution in its temporal but not in its supporting 
spiritual aspects. Considerable importance was attached in Allied policy, 
consequently, to the elimination of the spiritual supports for the exer- 
cise of temporal authority'. This was understood by the Japanese u'ho, 
probably in anticipation of a SCAP instruction, took the action which 
prepared the wav for the constitutional provisions wdth respect to the 
Imperial Institution. 

On Januar\T i, 1946, an Imperial Rescript was issued by which the 
Emperor formally divested the Imperial Institution of its divine, or 
spiritual, origin and attributes and placed his right to rule on the basis 
of leadership of tht nation. SCAP itself directed the abolidon of State 
Shinto, placing responsibiliu' for the voluntar}' maintenance of State 
as avell as Sect Shinto Shrines on the people. These actions taken by 
Imperial, rather than bv popular, decision or by that of SCAP put the 
Imperial Instiuition on' an exclusively temporal foundation, thus mak- 
mg it more nearly possible to deal with it on a constitutional and demo 
cmtic basis, as w'as later done. This reform wms re-enforced by numer- 
*^tis public appearances of the Emperor designed to strengthen^ his 
position by brino-in^ the head of the state into a more direct re anon 
su'p with the people composing it. „ 

The erection of the Diet inro “the highest organ of ^ate potver 
established the new* Japanese governmental system as parliamentary iri 
"ature, subordinating the Cabinet to it. It was constituted as a bicameral 
legislature, w-ith both houses elected by popular vote. Thus the mem- 
l^ers of the upper chamber, called the House of Councillors, w’hich 
teplaced the pre-occupation House of Peers, w'cre elected by unit 
^ffrage, for sLx y^ear terms, one half being elected et ery t ree y ears. 
The members of the House of Representatives, also elected by^ uni- 
'•ersal suffrage, had four-year terms. The consriturion provided that 
“The qualifications of members of both houses and their electors sha I 
1 ^'= fixed by law. However, there shall be no discrimmauon because of 
creed, sex, social status, family origin, education property or 
income.” (Chap. IV, Art. 44) Tiiis provision ensured, as far as it could 
done constiturionally^ against the Diet’s writing the elecuon aws 
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in any other terms than those of universal suffrage and fixing (juihfica- 
tions for office in other than broadly democratic social and economic 
terms. Since universal male suffrage had t>cen the accepted basis of t e 
electorate since 1915. the principal innovation made by the new con- 
stitution in this respect was in the enfranchisement of women and m 
the application of the prindpic of elections to the upper house of the 
legislature. The former change was more completely foreign to t e 
Japanese social tradition than xvas the latter. It was, hossever con- 
sistent with the underlying purpose of the occupation. This xvas to 
establish the equality of the sexes and to put the individual in place 0 
the family as the political, economic, and social unit. To that end. 
Chapter III of the constitution of 1947 dealt in considerable detail ssith 
the rights and duties of the people as individuals, xsith the principle 
laid down that "All of the people shall be respected as individuals. 
(Art. 13) In respect to these righu and duties the supremacy of the 
Diet was more qualified than the legislative power had been under the 
Meiji constitution. Dv the latter, the several provisions of a comparable 
character had been qualified by the phrase “subject to la"*-” 

The subordination of the Cabinet to the Diet was accomphsh* 
constitutionally through provision that the Prime Minister should he 
a civilian designated "from among the members of the Diet by a reso- 
lution of the Diet" (Art. 67) The Prime Minister, however, was given 
the light to select and to dismiss other members of the Ciabinct, sub- 
ject to the requirement that they must be civilians and that "a majoritx’ 
of their number must be chosen from among the members of the Diet. 
(Art. 68) 'However, as was subsequently revealed, the Diet was in a 
position to influence the judgment of the Prime Minister in selecting 
and retaining his colleagues, since the question of Cabinet personnel 
had a bearing on the confidence which the Diet might have in the 
government. A resolution of nonconfidence in the government, if 
passed by the ^ouse of Representatives, or the rejection by it of * 
confidence resolution (Art. 69), necessitated the mass resignation of 
the Cabinet unless* the alternative courses open to the Prime Minister, 
of a dissolution ofllhe House of Representatives and an appeal to the 
country for suppornwas tahen through new elections to be held within 
forty days. \ 

In respect to com^sition and control of the government as well as 
in relation to its othir powers and functions, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was given tHc predonunant position. Thus in the enactment 
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of the resolution designating the Prime Minister, if no agreement could 
be reached between the n\'o Houses through a constitutionally desig- 
nated procedure, “the decision of the House of Representatives shall 
be the decision of the Diet.” Resolution of differences between the 


Cabinet and the Diet through elections was accomplished through dis- 
solution of the House of Representatives rather than the House of 
Councillors. The latter was “closed” during the period between dis- 
solution and the convocation of the new Diet, except in case of na- 
tional emergency when the Cabinet could “convoke the House of 
Councillors in emergency session.” (Art. 54) And, in case of difference 
of opinion over the budget, “the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be the decision of the Diet,” (Art. 60) while, v'ith respect 
to general legislation, “a bill which is passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and upon tvhich the House of Councillors makes a decision 
different from that of the House of Representatives, becomes a law 
when passed a second time by the House of Representatives by a 
majority of two-thirds or more of the members present.” (Art. 59) 
Thus in effect the House of Councillors had only a suspensive veto on 
i^gislation (and also over the adoption of treaties). Diet supremacy, in 
^he last analysis, was thus planned as the supremacy of the House of 
Representatives, with the Cabinet sert-ing, in relation to legislation, 
the chief committee of the House in the construction of legislation, 
m addition to its executive functions of “control and supersdsion over 


'’anous administrative branches,” management of foreign affairs and 
conclusion of treaties, which however were to receive either prior or 
^bseejuent approval of the Diet. 

An important qualification of the principle of Diet Supremacy is 
^0 be found in the provision made (in the chapter on the judiciary of 
Che 19^^ constitution) for the judicial review of any law, order, regu- 
^fion, or official act claimed to be unconstitutional. This introduced 


^ relationship of courts to law drawn from American practice and 
C'dthout precedent in Japanese experience. It was also an innovation to 
bi'e the Supreme Court the supervisory powers over judicial adnun- 
i^Cration, including the procurators office, which was provided for in 
che Constitution. Other innovations Avith respect to the judicial branch 
of the government were; the provision for retdcAV of appointments 
®ade initially by the Cabinet to the Supreme Court “by the people 
the first general election of members of the House of Representatives 
®^0'\ing their appointment, and shall be reviewed again at the first 
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general election of members of the House of Representatives after a 
lapse of ten (lo) years, and in the Same manner thereafter” (Art. 79 ); 
for the dismissal of a judge when called for by a majoritj* of the voten; 
and the provision for nomination by the Suprcnic Coun to the Cabinet 
of persons to be appointed to the inferior courts. 


RENUNOATION OF WAR 

While most of the innovarions in tlic constitution could be defended 
as part of a program of “encouragement*’ of democratic tendencies. 
Chapter 11, “Renunciation of W'ar,” had a much closer relation to 
denulitarization than to democratization. In this chapter of one article 

Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based upon justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the 
nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling international 
disputes- 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, 
and atr forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. 
"Ihe right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized. 

These provisions had been defined by General MacAtthur as the 
second of the three major points which he laid down for incorporation 
in the new constitution. The renunciation by Japan of the tight to 
use force, and of the right to maintain the instruments of power, fitted 
perfectly into the war objective of elimination of Japan as a power 
factor in the politics of the Far East and of ending militarism— to which 
was ascribed Japan’s aggressive policies— in Japan itself. On the as- 
sumption then made that it was Japanese mUitarism which threatened 
the peace and securi^- of other Far Eastern states and also the vested 
interests of the Western states in the Far East, the permanent disarma- 
ment of Japan lessened the probabili^* of war, even though it left 
JapaA vulnerable to attack since, it was also assumed, no other Far 
Eastejtn state would have the power or the incentive to launch an attack 
on Japiii.lf such an attack should be made the defense of Japan would 
be a collectivn^responsibilit)' under the ptotisions of the Charter of the 
Uiated Nations. defense w-cmld be possible if there were agree- 
ment on its terms atH conditions amon*» the great powers- 

By tre time the ne\V constitutional renunciation of force as an in- 
strument if policy had^ne into effect it had become quite clear that 
the great pikers were noAgoing to be able to agree on the conditions 
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general election of members of the House of Representativ-es after a 
lapse of ten (10) years, and in the same manner thereafter” (Art. 79}; 
for the dismissal of a judge when called for by a majority of the votcis; 
and the provision for nomination by the Supreme Court to the Obmet 
of persons to be appointed to the inferior courts. 


RENUNOATION OF WAR 

While most of the innovations in the constitution could be defended 
as part of a program of "encouragement” of democratic tendencies, 
Chapter II, “Renuncianon of War ” had a much closer relation to 
demilitarization than to democratization. In this chapter of one ariic e 

Aspiring sincerely to an mtcrmiional peace based upon justice wd 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right 0 
nauon and the threat or use of force as means of settling mtcmaiio 
disputes t I j t,4 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, * 

and air forces, as ’*ell as other war poccniial, will never be mainiainc 
The right of belligctency of the state w ill not be recognized. 

These provisions had been defined by General MacArthur as 
second of the three major points which he laid down for incorp®f**^®*' 
in the new constitution. The renunciation by Japan of the right W 
use force, and of the right to maintain the instruments of power, fittc 
perfectly into the war objective of elimination of Japan as a 
factor in the pohtics of the Far East and of ending militarism-to w ic 
was ascribed Japan’s aggressive policies— in Japan itself. On the as 
sumption then made that it was Japanese militarism which threacene 
the peace and security’ of other Far Eastern stales and also the ves 
interests of the Western states in the Far Eiasc, tlie permanent dis^'^ 
ment of Japan lessened the probability of war, even though ^ ^ 
Japaji vulnerable to attack rince, it was also assumed, no other 
Easteua state w ould have the power or the incentive to launch an 
on Japalv.li such an attack should be made the defense of Japan 
be a collecmt^responsibility under the provisions of the Charter 0 
UiJted Nations, ^wh defense would be possible if there were agt® 
ment on its terms arfij conditions among the great pow ers. 

By tie time the ne\ constitutional renunciation of force as an 
strument ^£ policy had gone into effect it had become quite f 
the great pvv^ers were noi^oing to he able to agree on the con 10°'’ 
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ECONOMIC REFORMS 

The changes in the international situation wliich brought about a 
change in the empltasis on demilitarization had a similar effect on the 
economic aspects of the SG\P refonn program. Some of these reforms 
were related to demilitarization and some to democratization. Labor 
and land reforms, for example, in addition to their strictly economic 
significance, \tere thought of as underlying suppons for a democratic 
system of government and politics. The revival and great expansion of 
labor organization from the preuar peat of less than half a million 
members to the new peak of around six million could readily be viewed 
as having this significance. The local unions which came into being 
with rapidity after the old laws were repealed came to be organized 
nationally along American lines into two ma)or organizations, a Japa- 
nese Federation of Labor and a Congress of Industrial Unions. SOVP 
policy originally encouraged this organization since the conception of 
union activities initially was along the lines developed in the American 
labor movement of utilization of organization to improve the economic 
position of labor. The policy began to change, however, when political 
significance was perceived in a general strike which was threatened at 
the end of 1946 and the beginning of 1947. SGVP intervened to pre- 
vent such a general strike with alleged political rather than strictly 
economic purposes, after having tolerated strikes on a fairly wide scale 
during the first year of the occupation. 

'948. a general shift in policy from reform to revival of the 
Japanese economy made SCAP less tolerant of strikes with strictly 
economic objectives since they liad a had clTcct on production. The 
fact that the strike threats in 1948 came largely from organizations of 
public employees gave a political tinge, in any ease, to strikes for wage 
increases which the existing inflation justified, except as the govern- 
ment, without pressure through strikes, acted to keep wages adjusted 
to living costs. The railways and other utilities, and many of the in- 
dustnes, were or had become, partly as a result of occupation policy, 
government-controlled enterprises. This established the dilemnu of 
pohucal as well as economic niotivatian for both organized workers 
^d SCAP— one not clearly perceived at the rime when labor organ- 
lution w as undertaken as a projection into Japan of American concep- 
tions. Communist leadership in some of tlie unions served to create the 
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presumption, furthermore, that strikes with which the Communists 
were connected had political purposes. 

This conception of labor organization divorced from political ac- 
tivity and objectives not only created a dilemma because of economic 
conditions in postsurrender Japan, but it also made it difficult for any 
new leadership developed through the unions immediately to play an 
irnportant role in politics, and thus in the development of public policy. 
The fact, however, that labor was given the right of organization and 
advantage was immediately taken of chat right, brought into being an 
important force to be reckoned with, perhaps even more in the future 
than in the immediate postwar situation. 

The labor reforms, viewed in relation to the total problem of de- 
nhlitarization and democratization, were designed to help produce a 
balance in the control of the Japanese economy which was lacking in 
prewar days. Then control rested in the hands of the great indus- 
trial-financial combinations (the Zaibatsu) which had close working 
relations with the government. Without other changes, their power 
ttiight have been modified, within a democratic political framework, 
through the development of strong labor and peasant organizations. 
But initial SCAP policy with respect to these combinations went be- 
yond this type of neutralization of their economic-political power. 
Many of these (Zaibatsu) combines were linked directly with mili- 
^sm and the so-called militarists. Consequently “SCAP’s directives 
ordering the Japanese Government to stop the manufacture of arms, 
munitions, and aviation struck at the Zaibatsu specifically as veil as 
"ar industry generally.” 

Beyond this, on November 6, 1945, a directive was issued ordering 
the break-up of all of the great economic combines. The method had 
already been tentatively suggested by the Zaibatsu itself, in anticipation 
SCAP action. A Holding Company Liquidation Commission was 
ureaKd to take over the assets of the Zaibatsu holding companies for 
administration, pending their resale to investors, so as to giv e a v ider 
'Bsrriburion of industrial power. This move, essentially one against 
monopolyr^ was subsequently extended bey'ond the holding company 
of financial control of industry into an attempt to break the eco- 
•^umic system down into its component, essentially small but special- 

^vpartment of State, Occupation of Japan: Policy and Frosress, p. 4-. 
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ized, production units on the basis of the independence of each. Thus 
the movement against the Zaibaisu. nhich was essentially a pjTamiding 
system of holding companies organized on a family basis, was extended 
into a mo\cmcnt to bring about industrial as well as financial decon- 
centration of control. In an attempt to asoid manipulation within this 
reform program, as well as to remote from directive and managerial 
positions those who had been associated with Japans war program, 
the purge was extended in 1947 to include those who had been man- 
aging the Japanese economy, even though they had not held govern- 
ment office. 

The immediate elTcct of these economic reforms was to lessen pro- 
duction and thus to put a brake on Japan's economic recovery even 
to the level of 1930-54, which was established by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission as the ceding for industrial production. Uy September, 194$, 
for example, over-all industrial production had reached only about 
58 per cent of the 1950-34 level, ^nscvjuently when, after midsummer 
of 1947, tlve emphasis in occupation policy began to be pul on eco- 
nomic recoverx’ the current of economic reform began to flow' much 
less swiftly, if not to be entirely reversed. Reforms which had been 
directed, but which rciiumcd in the paper stage from the point of 
view of Japanese execution, were suspended as SG\P‘s pressure on the 
government was relaxed and the emphasis in its “guidance" wasshiftcvL 
The Land Reform Act. which was directed tspccially against the 
existing system of absentee landlordism, was abu designed to strengthen 
, the foundations of a more democratic system of political economy, in 
addition to its purpose of lessening or removing a chronic source of 
unrest. The implementation of its cemu was made possible because of 
ihc'^nusual prosperitj- which the peasants, as conipared with other 
class^ in Japanese society, enjov cd during the immediate postw ar yeaii 
Under the Act some two million cbo *• of land w ere set aside for 
rcdistrifmdon through a financed system of sales to tenants. 

It w A the accomplishment, under SCAP direction, of these reforms 
which Iw General MacArthur, on March 19, 1947, to conclude that 
"the time is now approaching when we must talk peace with Japan" 
and to advocate a peace trean- “as soon as possible.” He felt that the 
rst two phases of the occupation had been accomplished; (i) *Ihc 
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military purpose, w-hiclr was “to ensure Japan will follow the ways of 
peace, and never again be a menace,” had been realized since 

We have demobilized tiie troops, demilitarized the country, torn down 
military installations, (a) The political phase is approaching sue comp 
tion as is possible under the occupation. ... I don c, b\ t at, mean to saj 
that this thing called Democracy has been accomplished ut inso ^ a 
YOU can lav down the framework, it has already been accomp is ic . 
is little more, except to watch, control and guide.- 


-®From “Interview with Press Correspondents, Primarily p 

United Nations Administration of Japan," Pol. Reorietitntwii, • -> - PP 
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Post-Treaty Japan 


CONSEQUENCES OF FAILURE TO CONCLUDE AN EARLY 
PEACE TREATY 

Accept ^KCE of the \jew advanced by General MacAnhur of the need 
for and the advantages of an early peace treat)’ led the United States 
in the summer of 1947 to initiate moves toward a peace settlement. The 
American proposals for a conference 10 negotiate the conditions for 
a permanent peace settlement proted unacceptable to the Soviet Union 
and, because of Soviet objections, to China. The Chinese (National) 
government attempted to secure agreement on compromise proposals, 
but vvichoue success. Consecjuently the conclusion of a treaty was de- 
ferred until 1951. 

The failure to negotiate a peace treaty in 19.^7 had important con- 
sequences. If it had been concluded then 


ns terms would have been based upon the view then held in the United 
States as well as elsewhere that the existing condition of disarmament of 
Japan should be pc^etuated through treaty terms as well as by consiitu- 
aonai provisions. Since tfus would have left Japan defenseless against ex- 
tetMl aggression, responsib'dity for Japan’s security w ould either have had 
to be accepted by other states or devolved on the United Nations. Fur- 
thems^e, the goicmment of a disarmed Japan would, under existing 
oondnifaqt have lacked the power to maintain inelf against internal sub- 
version. iriWdition, an independent Japan might hav e had to face unaided 
e ptoblemW revival and reconstruction of its economic life for, as of 
t^h? toward the restoration of production 

^ tn^’ears i930-t9j^ In other words, the movement 10- 

*^a peace treasy was uutiated at a time when it was assumed to be 
nt With American interests to withdraw from a Japan which could 
HJtam its own seconty, much less to play any other 
4x8 
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ing the period of reform \\hcn the defined Allied policy had not in- 
eluded responsibility' for economic recovery. To that end steps had 
been uken during the second half of 1^7 to bring about the revival 
of foreign trade, with an incrcaring amount of private participation. 
Previously imports and evports had been handled entirely on a govern- 
mental basis through SCAP. In this had meant a United Sutes 
expenditure of $187 million to finance necessary imports to meet the 
food deficiency. TTiis type of aid was necessarily continued and, in 
addition, import of raw conon was b^im through arrangements with 
the U. S. GDmmocbty Credit Corporation. Under the SCAP controls, 
imports of necessary raw matcriab increased in value in 1947 over 1946 
by upwards of Sioo million. This increase in the value of imports con- 
tinued during 1948 and 1949 with a total reached in 1949 of almost Si 
billion, which doubled the 1947 figure. Exports also were stcadJy in- 
creased. although not reaching a foreign trade balance by the rime 
of independence. This laaer was nude possible mirially through the 
negotiation, under SCAP auspices, of essentially bancr arrangements 
such as those made in 194S between Japan and Pakistan and Japan and 
Australia. These represented moves, subsequently continued and ex- 
tended, toward the re-entry of Japan into the international community 
as an independent state. 

Moves toward the revival of the Japanese economy were not re- 
garded with universal satisfaction. Those who had suffered from Japa- 
nese imperialism were still close enough to that experience to recall 
that, as of 1930-34, Japan was economically the most powerful Far 
Eastern state, and that it had been able to exercise bv economic means 
considerable influence beyond its own territories in the countries of 
eastern and southeastern .\sia and the Pacific area. There was, conse- 
quently. a latent fear of a Japan which had recovered its economic 
strength cv en though it had rcnoimced war as an instrument of national 
policy. This made it more difficult for the United States to put a policy 
into effect which involved the re-esubUshment of the prewar channels 
of trade. Such action was also complicated by the success of the Com- 
munists in China. That country had been an important source of raw 
inipotts for Japan's industry as well as its principal prewar 
•Mutic market. The restoration of trade with China was accepted by 
Japm as essential to its recovers-. 

the outbreak of the Korean war, and for a time thereafter, 
was tolerant gf Japanese attempts to find ways and means of 
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resuming direct trade with China. But with the United States in con- 
trol of Japan, the Communist International, of which Chinese com- 
munism was a part, had no interest in action designed to strengthen 
Japan. Likewise the tactics of Japanese Communists were directed in- 
ternally toward making economic recovery more difficult. The United 
States itself was hesitant to approve any agreements with Communist 
China which would have the effect, through trade, of drawing Japan 
into the Soviet orbit via China. Thus the trade with China which de- 
veloped with the tolerance of SCAP was on a de facto basis, with all 
of the uncertainties which that involved. Apart from China, a planned 
approach was made to a system of exchanges with the non-Com- 
munist countries in the area, and with the plan supported financially 
by the United States. This underwriting of Japanese recovery by the 
United States remained necessary even after the war had been formally 
ended and the occupation terminated by the ratification of a peace 
treaty. This was so because of the general conditions of area politics 
as those conditions affected the problem of trade relations. 

Nevertheless, as recovery occurred under American auspices, the 
Japanese government and people became more rather than less restive 
under conditions of occupation. “The despair and confusion of the 
early postwar years was wearing off, and many Japanese began to 
realize that not all that was distinctively Japanese was bad and not 
all that the Americans w'ere attempting was wise.” - 


INTERNAL POLITICS 

The governments M'hich were constituted on the basis of elections 
held after the adoption of the new constitution were as essentially con- 
servative as those which had carried Japan through the initial post- 
surrender period. The first postsurrender elections gave a Diet majority 
ro the conserv'^ative Liberal and Progressive parties, and led to the in- 
stallation of a Cabinet headed by Shigeru Yoshida, who succeeded to 
rhe Liberal party leadership when, shortly after the elections, its first 
President Ichiro Hatoyama, was purged under SCAP orders. This gov- 
ernment continued until after the elections of 1947- Those elections 
gave a party composition in the House of Representatives of: 143 
Social Democrats; 133 Liberals; and 126 Democrats; with the remainder 

' E. O. Reischauer, Japan, Past and Present, rev. ed. (New York: Knopf, 1953), 
P- 215. 
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of the 466 members classified as independents or distributed among 
minor parties. On this basis, the House designated Katayama (Social 
Democratic leader) as Premier. His Cabinet was based upon a coalition 
of the Social Democratic, the Democratic, and tlic People’s Co-opera- 
tive, parties. 

The failure or inability of the Katayama government to develop and 
carry vigorously into effect a program of economic adjustment pro- 
duced sufficient dissatisfaction with it so that it resigned (Februaty, 
1948) and was replaced by a Cabinet headed by the Democratic pany 
leader, Hitoshi Ashida. Sandals involving his government, leading 
finally to Ashida’s indictment for perjurj', brought about its overthrow 
(October, 1948) and his replacement as Premier by Yoshida, even 
though at the time the first Yoshida government was being investigated 
on the charge of intproper use of and accounting for party funds. Even 
under these circumstances, the elections of Januar)*, 1949 gave the 
Liberals (then calling themselves Liberal Democrats) an absolute ma> 
jority in the Diet. This enabled the government for the first time to 
be based on a firm part)’ majority in the House of Representatives. As 
head of the majority party, Yoshida was enabled to remain as Premier 
during the remainder of the occupation period and during the first 
posttreaty years.* The 1949 election confirmed the view that the state 
of Japanese opinion was conservative, even though, at the same rime, 
Communist representation in the House increased from 3 to 35. Both 
the Liberals and the Communists made gains in representation at the 
expense of the Democrats and the Social Democrats as well as the 
smaller parties. 

The Communists attracted support from non-Communist voters who 
were affected adversely by the inflation and the generally bad eco- 
nomic conditions, and who (Ud not feel that the government would or 
could develop a program which would bring about improvement in 
their situation. The Communist Party also capitalized on its outright 
opposition to the continuation of the occupation and to American 
policy. Tile sentiment for a peace treaty had become strong and many 
failed to place the responsibility for the failure to terminate the occupa- 

* VinuiUy through i954< when, after he had been '‘depurged," Haloyama's maneu- 
vers succeeded m forcing Yoshida out. Hato)ania himself becoming, at the end of 
1954, head of an essentially “ciee-taUr” govenuiicnt. authorized to carr)- on until 
c e tions «ete held in the spring of 1955. 
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tion where it properly belonged— on the Soviet Union rather than on 
the United States or SCAP. Consequently a vote for the Communist 
Part)' was viewed as a vote against the occupation even more than as 
one for Communist Party control of the country. 

The Communist Party of Japan had been able to resume political 
acdvit)'- with the repeal under SCAP direction of the prewar “dan- 
gerous thoughts” laws, and with the release from prison in Japan of 
some of its leaders and the repatriation from China of others. Its tol- 
eration by SCAP did not prevent it from engaging in clandestine 
opposidon to the occupation during the first postwar years. This op- 
posidon expressed itself through the part of the labor movement which 
came under the domination of the Communist Party. Overtly, how- 
ever, it did not engage in extreme manifestations of hostility to the 
eecupation or to occupation policy until it felt that anti-American 
sentiment (or more accurately hostilit)’^ to the continuation of the occu- 
pation) had reached a point in connection with the failure of the first 
raoves toward a peace treaty which would enable the party to enlist 
popular support through agitation against SCAP. At this point in time 
party was being subjected to criticism from abroad for not follow- 
*og the international party line and giving support to the Soviet Union 
2nd Communist China against the United States. 

The principal Japanese issue in the relations of the United States and 
0 Soviet Union was over the failure of the Russians to repatriate the 
^panese prisoners of war in their custody. This was the one item 
tecurrently placed by SCAP on the agenda of the Advisory Council. 

^ vv as in connection with this question that the Soviet representative 
nn the Council walked out of its meetings. And it was in connection 
’4 it that clear evidence was presented to the Japanese that the Japa- 
^® 2 nmunist Party was not strictly national in its outlook. Air. 

® da, one of its principal leaders, was reported to have sent a mes- 
^ a® in which indicated a lack of desire on the part of the party 
2' e any prisoners repatriated except those with a thorough Com- 
^“nist indoctrination. He was funher reported, on April 27, 1950, to 
2Ve told a Diet committee investigating communism in Japan that the 
^Jict and not the Japanese figures on repatriation should be accepted, 
and other revelations, as "well as the general nature of party 
and its growing Diet strength as revealed in the elections, 
®ulated a demand amono- the conservatives for action against the 
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Communist Part)' and made conunanisnt a principal issue in domestic 
politics during 195Q. 

As the party, follov.ing Cominfonn criticism of the failure of Same 
Kosaka and other party leaders to take it into active operations againsi 
the occupation, became more militant in its activities, General Mac- 
Anhur, on May 3, 1950, made k clear that SCAP \sou5d view the 
banning of the part)' by the Japanese government %vith approval. In the 
ensuing months SCAP itself took action, ordering the Japanese govern- 
ment to bar the twenty-four members of the Central Committee from 
holding office and to suspend the principal Communist Party paper. On 
July 2 the government banned all Communist publications and then 
issued warrants for the arrest of nine of the principal Communist Party 
leaders, following the failure of Tokuda to obey an order to report to 
the Investigation Bureau which had been established. Tltesc actions 
drove the party underground. By the end of 1950 it had been put in 
substandally the same position as that of the years i937-45» afwf * 
fise-ycar period of activity as a parliamentary part)'. 

These actions lessened tltc possibility that internal subversion would 
readily bring Japan into the Soviet orbit when independence had been 
regained. And the scare of American-Soviet relations made it evident 
that there could be no agreement between Washington and the Ktemhn 
on the terms of a peace treaty with Japan. Since, therefore, the United 
States felt it desirable to terminate the occupation before Japanese 
sentiment toward the United States as the occupant became too vin- 
friendly, the Truman administration decided to conclude a peace 
satisfactory to it and to as many states as were willing to participate 
in the negotiation and conclusion of such a treatv'. 

NEGOTIATING THE PEACE TREATY 
Fortunately, United States policy toward Japan had not been made 
an issue in American domestic politics as China policy had been during 
the postwar years. Possibly, however, to avoid partisanship in the 
approach to the conclusion of a ttcatj- of peace with japan, President 
Truman gave a leading Republican, Mr. John Foster Dulles (who sub- 
sequently became Secretary of State in the Eisenhower administration), 
responsibility for conducting bipartite negotiations with the World 
War 11 allies of the United States. From the outset die Soviet Union 
was invited to panicipatc in negotiations which were designed to bring 
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refused to attend the conference because of the failure of the United 
States to provide for representation of China, especially of the Com- 
munist government which India recognized; and also because of dis- 
satisfaction with the treaty terms, which the Indian government fell 
left Japan too dependent on the United States. These dissatisfactions 
did not, how ever, preclude the conclusion subsequently of a separate 
treaty of amity and friendship. 

A separate treaty was also negotiated between Japan and the Na- 
tional Government of China. A principal difficulty in the conclusion 
of such a treaty w as over the evtent of territorial application of its 
terms The Formosan government sought in it Japanese recognition of 
its claim to he the government of all China. The Japanese sought to 
restrict its operation to Formosa. A compromise formula was reached, 
however, and embodied in the treaty of Apnl 1951 which made it 
applicable to Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and territories that might 
m the future come under the control of the National Government 
Subsequently the Japanese government defined its policy as that of 
nonrecognition of the Peking regime, the chief of the Asia Bureau of 
the Foreign Office staring further that "the treaty with the Nationalist 
Government applies to all China. There no longer is a state of war that 
calls for any further treaty with any Chinese government." * 

Japan was the first state to ratify the peace iteaiv. Ratificadon had 
been concluded by a sufficient number of states by the middle of 195* 
so that It could be proclaimed as in force. The principal obstacle to 
ratification by Japan was the attitude taken by some of the Japanese 
political patties toward the security pact with the United States rather 
than objection to the terms of the treaty itself. This reaction was due 
to the desire of many Japanese to avoid being drawn into war. The 
Yoshida government, however, stror^ly supported the security pact 
and at the same time moved toward a firm alignment of Japan with 
the United States against the Soviet Uruon. 

The repatriation question provided a serious obstacle to ratification of 
the treaty by the Philippines, Indonesia, and Burma. Philippine opinion 
was especially vigorous in dcnunciarion of the terms of a treaty wluch 
avoided the obligation of the aggressor, and the defeated, state to fulfill 
the surrender terms requiring the making of adequate reparation for 
rhe extensive damage done in the Islands. Inability to bring Japan to 
a satisfactory agreement on reparation caused the Philippine legislature 
.Vrtj I’ork Tnnes, June 19, 195*. 
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to withhold its consent to ratification of the peace treaty until 1954-® 
In anticipation of the early conclusion of a peace treaty SCAP had 
encouraged and assisted the Japanese government in moves toward the 
re-establishment of its external contacts. Thus Japan had applied 
successfully for admission into a number of specialized international 
organizations such as UNESCO; and trade missions, which could be 
readily transformed into consular and diplomatic establishments, had 
been sent to a number of countries. This latter was an extension of 
the activity of SCAP in acting for Japan in the negotiation of the nec- 
tary trade agreements on the basis of which foreign exchanges could 
be resumed. 


POST-TREATY INTERNAL READJUSTMENTS 


Internally, it had become the policy of SCAP to transfer as much 
responsibility as possible from its civilian sections to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. This policy was continued after the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur from his position as Supreme Commander in Japan as well as 
^tom his other command positions. In this connection it may be noted 
that the recall of General MacArthur, after the initial shock to the 
Japanese, had the effect of an object lesson on the American concep- 
tion of the proper relations of the military and the civilian authorities 
'vhich the United States and SCAP had written into the Japanese con- 
stitutional structure. Beyond this, after the recall it was made evident 
Aat it continued to be American policy to permit the greatest possible 
fixeicise of authority within Japan by the Japanese government con 
sistent with the pretreaty situation. 

The transfer of responsibility had proceeded so far, and there was 
sufficient anticipation of the actual conclusion of a treaty, that the 
Yoshida government was able, as early as January of 195 L announce 
the Diet its intention to abolish all law's “w'hich had been enacte 
ut the attainment of occupation aims” although keeping w'ithin any 
set by the peace treaties. Following this line, in iMa), 

«al Ridgw.-ay, wdio had replaced General MacArthur, authorized the 
government to review' and modify existing law's and ordinances issued 
‘0 implementation of Headquarters’ directives. 
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In undertaking this review the Japanese government emphasued first 
of all the re-esaminarion of the purge ordinances and scrutiny of their 
applicaaon. A second empha^ was on review of SCAP’s decaroliza- 
□on and antimonopoly directivts. And a third, which met with con- 
siderable internal opposition, seemed to indicate a move, justified on 
the score of Conununist activities, toward the rcinstitudon of rite 
dangerous thought” conorois through revision of the occupation-spon- 
sored press laws. 

The depurging which had been staned in 1951 in anticipation of the 
terminarion of the occupation was continued in 1951, being completed 
with the granting of amnesty to i.joj.ooo persons on April z8, when 
the peace aeatj’ officially came into force. This action involved pardons, 
reductions of sentences, and restoration of civil rights. The government 
had previously Cleared the name of General Hotnma who had been 
tried by the Manila Wat Crimes Tribunal, convicted, and executed in 
1946. Qemency and repacriation were also sought for some *30 war 
ciiminals scning sentences in the Philippines, Australia, and elsewhere. 


INTERNAL POLITICS AFTER IN'DEPENDENCE 
One of the consequences of the rcstorarion of civil and polidca) 
rights to those who had been purged was that such prominent prewar 
leaders as Mamoru Shigemitsu and tchiron Hatoyanva were able to 
compete again for poUtical leadership.’ Shigemitsu was immediately 
elected to the Presidency of the Progresrive Party (Kaishinto). Hato- 
yama, who had been head of the Liberal Par^ (Jiyuto) at the time 
when SC^ ordered him purged, sought to gather together his fol- 
lowers witWn the party with a view to displacing Premier Yoshida, 
who had been able to take over the leadership when Hatoyama had 
been debarred from political activity. 

The smngthening of the Progresaves through their acquisition of 
struggle for power within the Uberal Party, 
^et er with expressed Diet dissatisfaction with some aspects of gov- 
c^ent poUcy, caused Premier Yostuda to dissolve the House of Rep- 
August, 1951 and appeal to the country wlule he vvas 
a posiaon to command a majority support. In the elections held 

a '‘M PMged. He had been tried and found guilty “ 

generally fell u ‘^Spol't'es alter servutg K* temj of imptUonnient. He 
^n « » convicted. Before the war h.s service h.-d 
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m October, 195; the Liberal Part\' returned 240 of its candidates, thus 
remaining in control of the Diet, although with a majoriu’ reduced bv 
45 seats. This majoriu' was, of course, less stable than in the preced- 
ing Diet because of the dispute of Yoshida’s leadership of the partv by 
the Hatoyania faction. The Projircssives 

captured 85 seats, a gain of iS, but far below its pre-election e.\pectadons. 
The Right-wing Socialist party gained 57 scats, an increase of 27; the 
Left-wing Socialist party won 54 seats, a gain of 38. The Communist 
Part} failed to seat a single candidate, although it had captured 35 seats in 
the 1949 elections and held 22 at the time of the dissolution of the Diet. 
Its total vote of 894,823 comprised i.6% of the ballots cast, compared with 
its 1949 total of 2,984,771, which was 9.89^- of the votes cast. The Co- 
operative party with 2 seats compared with the 5 it held in .\ugusf, and 
me Labor-Farm party with 4 scats, the same as in August, remained un- 
®portanc. The various other small parties had 4 seats as against six in 
- ugust. The unaffiliated successful candidates numbered 19 as against 2 in 
August.* 

From the point of view' of principle the division in the country wffiich 
"as revealed in this first election after termination of occupation con- 
^ols Was between the conservatives, comprising the Liberals, Progres- 
and the Right-wing Socialists, together with some of the minor 
poups and unaffiliated Diet members, lind the radicals, including the 
0 t-wing Socialists and the Labor-Farm part\', as well as the Com- 
^onist part}*. The issues which produced immediate division, were 
W that of rearmament and (2) that of the position of the United 
^res in Japan under the securit}' pact and the Administrative Agree- 
^^ot which defined the status of American troops. Thus the gov'em- 
took a firm pro-American position. The left-wing Socialist party 

Pposed not only re-armament, but also those parts of the Peace Treaty 
^ provided for American garrisons in Japan. It opposed the Security 
ct and the Administradv'e Agreement between the United States and 
pin. Alany of its candidates were openlv* hostile to the United States. 
Ch' ^ ^ hand, the partv* advocated opening of trade relations with 
cl rT* Russia and the negotiation of an overall treaty that w ould in- 

enH ^ ^vo countries. Domestically, while not going so far ns to 

w ill-out government ownership of property, Left-w'ing Sociahsts 
^ nt favor of a greater degree of government control of the nations 
*^°niy than vv'ere Right-wing Socialists.® 

sp . a o 

“The Japanese General Election of 1951.” The American Political 
^Ibld Vol. XLVII, no. ., p. 202. 
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While in basic agreement, however, the conservatives differed in 
the degree of their ads ocacy of rcannamcnt and support of the United 
States as against the Soviet Union- Thus the Liberals, "Ahile in favor 
of eventual rearmament, “advocated for the present a program of 
strengthening the national power, materially and spiritually, before 
rearming," while the Progressives advocated “rearmament without the 
Liberal party restriction. In essence, they said they were for the Lib- 
eral program, but said they could carry it out better. The Right-wing 
Socialists placed their faith in the United Karious to protect Japan and 
ticre against rearmament. They were not anti-American." 

It was, consequently, not a difference in principle or even in policy 
bcn\een the conservative parties which threatened the life of the 
Yoshida government. The threat came from factionalism within the 
majority party resulting from the grouping of party members around 
individuals, and from the desire of the leaders of the Progressive party 
to replace the Yoshidi govetwment with one of their own. Yoshida's 
attempt to discipline Hatoyama’s supporters after the election accen- 
tuated the nft and led Hatoyama to plan and undertake counter- 
measures even though he gave his support to Yoshida to enable the 
latter to form a new government 

A vigorous attack vvas launclied on the government early in 195}' 
The attack centered on two controversial measures that the Liberal 
Party government prepared for introduction into Diet One was a 
pobce law revision bill which was designed to eliminate the existing 
system of national rural police in rural areas, and the autonomous 
police in municipalities, replacing them with completely national police 
headed by’ a cabinet minister. The second bill would have made all 
Japanese primary and secondary school teachers national public serv- 
ants under the administration of the Education Ministry instead of 
local school boards, as at present ‘‘The two measures were described 
as part of Premier Yoshida’s program to wipe out those laws and pro- 
grams evolved under the Allied occupation of Japan which, he declared 
were “inappropriate m the light of objective circumstances here. 
These roejsures thus directed against two important aspects of 

the administrative decentralwawon program of the occupation, both of 
which Mere viewed by SCAP as rignificant in relation to the dem'li" 

PP-a“o-oi. 

“ « iHiim J. Jotdin m Sevi York Tnn«f,Fcb.it, 195}. 
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in critical votes, a relatively long tenure could be predicted for the 
new Yoshida govemroent. If, however* in their search for power those 
leaders combined their followings in opposidon to him, the posirion of 
the Yoshida Liberals would become untenable. 

The latter tjwvcWy proved to be the case. In November, the 
conservarive elements seeking to displace Premier Yoshida formed a 
new political pam* which took the name of the Japan Democratic 
Party. The Democratic parts’ was formed through a merger of the 
Progressives with the Japan Liberals (who bad splintered off from the 
Liberty parts' in 195}). arvti-VosKida defectors from the liberals, and 
a few independents. This merger was made possible because of accept- 
ance by Mamoru Shigemitsu. head of the Progressit cs, of Ichiro Hatn- 
yama as the President of the new patty. 

The Democratic Party controlled tai scats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a.s against 185 Liberik. Thus it had enough strength to launch 
a vigorous attack on the I'oshida government but it could noc, by itself, 
force Its resignation. To that end Haioyama sought and secured the 
support of the right-wing Socialists. In this situation, in andclpadon of 
a no-confidence voce in the Diet, Yoshida resigned on December 7 , 
1954, having previously given up the presidency of the Liberal part)’* 

In order to secure the majority support neccssarj- to enable him to 
form 3 government, Hatoyama promised his Socialist allies of the mo- 
ment that elections for a new House of Representatives would be held 
early m 1955. This pledge, in effect, meant that the new government 
bnmediately had only care-taker functions and thus w as not in a posi- 
tion to make any important changes in policy. Shigemitsu, w ho became 
Foreign Minister in the Hatoyama Cabinet, nevertheless did (Decem- 


Stt 1 V ) in^cate one line of policy development w hich w as undertaken 
pring igj?. The policy of the new government was stated to be that 
^rendering assistance. 

tcj-htiical and otherwise, to ^ler lUiioris in Asia in collaboration with the 
fre\e nations. ^Ve shall exhaustiselv explore all means avwlable in restoring 
clo^e and cordial relations with out fnends in Asia.. .We are, therefore, 
wilUyig to restore normal relations with Russia and China on mutuaH)' 
accepve*^b fernts mtftout piepu^e, Aowever, to our basic coA'aSono'N^^ 
with i\he free nations. As for trade with the Soviet Union and C3iina, «« 
do not \neccssarily expect much from it at the present juncture, hut, all the 
same, v.^ shall welcome opportunities of expanding the volume which U 
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1 he promised clccdons for the House of Representatives were held 
m February, 1955. In the new House the Democratic party replaced the 
Liberals as the party with the largest number of votes (185 as against 
11:). The right-wing Socialists secured 67 seats, taking fourth place, 
behind the left-wing Socialists with 89: the Labor-Fanner parrj'^ elected 
iour representatives; the Communist two. Thus the elections gave the 
two conservative parties in combination control of the House of Rep- 
resentarives, neither, however, having a majority. The Socialists, if they 
should combine, would take second place to the Democratic p.art}’ in 
' oting strength in the present House of Representatives, displacing the 
* crals as the second part)*. Hatoyama in an\' case was faced with 
fhe necessity’ of securing support for his government from either the 
iheraLs or the right-wing Socialists if he retained power. 

The election akso revealed a slight decline in the total popular vote 
t-tne two conser\‘ativc parties and a corresponding gain of about 2 
P^r cent for the fovir leftist parties. This gain was actually registered by 
the left-wing Socialists rather than by the right-wing Socialists. 

During the postwar period the conservatives acted on the assumption 
t at the struggle for control of the government would be carried on 
ctuecn two essentially conser\’3dve parties, conservadve, that is, in 
point of Anew as to the uses to be made of power. The gains registered 
195^ elections by the parties of the left, as well as the balance of 
pow cr role previously played by a wing of the Socialist Party, raised a 
<1005000 as to the long-run vdidity of this assumpdon. The movement 
touard union of the left and right wings of the Socialist Party after the 
955 elections raised this question even more sharply. The possible 
strengthening of the parties of the left through union or coalition might 
' e reopen the question of coalition or amalgamation of the two con- 
servative parties. They are at present held apart, as one writer put it,»= 
y “minor differences over policy and major differences over per- 
sonality.” These differences may sen^e to prevent coalition or merger 
'Jotil further gains are made by the Socialists to the point where the 
consen^atives are faced with the possibility of a SociaUst government. 

- merger of the two wings of the Socialist movement into one part}^ 
|''oold make that party the second in point of voting strength in the 

It could, consequently, claim the right to form a government if 
\ e Hatoyama government should fall. Such a Sod-alist government 

VqI^ E. Colton, “Conservative Leadership in Japan; Far Eastern Survey, 

no. 6 (June, 1955), pp. 90-96. 
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\\ oulJ present the Democratic or the Liberal party with the dilemnu of 
either supporting it or uniting with the other consei^'ativc part)’ against 
It. Such union of the Socialists taould thus have the effect of forcing 
the issue of union with the existing conscrs'ative parties. The issue for 
the conscr%-ati\cs was not, Ixowcver, forced to this point by the end 
of the first postwar decade Mnee the Matoyaina government remained 
in power with the somewhat reluctant support in the Diet of tlic 
Liberals. 

Aside from this slight political movement tow ard the left, the gen- 
eral tendency in Japanese government and politics after the termirution 
of the occupation was away front the innovations of the 1930's and 40s 
and back to a situation approximating that of the 19:0'$, when Japan 
aneniptcd to adapt itself, within the limits of its own traditions, to tlie 
democratic currents then running in the world. 

(n seeking an answer to the question of future political dcvelopnicnc 
in Japan, aside from the tendencies discussed above, and to the question 
of the role to be pla) cd by an independenr Japan in the politics of the 
Far Ease, it is essentia! to keep in mind two distinct but intertelaced 
aspects of the problem facing any Japanese government. One is to be 
found in the essentially political field of security. The other is in the 
economic area. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 

The assumption made by the Japanese in accepting the principle of 
permanent disarmament was that national securitj’ against cxtcnul 
aggression could be found through membership in the United Nations 
and through passive reliance on the assistance of the United States m 
the maintenance by Japan of an essentially neutral position in the 
event of world confiicc By the time of the peace treaty, however, 
the United States itself was encouraging the Japanese to undertake a 
limited rearmament and a revival of their economic strength so that 
their national power would at least be suifident to enable them to 
defend themselves against overt attack. 

Under the security pact Japan became m effect an ally of the 
United Stales and a base of operations in the event of war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union or Communist China. The war 
in Korea came to be w aged by United Nations' forces, with the com- 
mand headquartets in Tokyo. Thus from the start of the period of 
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This question of rearmament, \vi* all of its political and economic 
implications, was a principal issue in Japanese politics in the second 
half of the decade under review. As might be anticipated, the opposi- 
tion based itself in part on the constitutional obstacle to rearmament 
which the American occupation authorities themselves had helped to 
erect. But the Sodalists, >\ho presented the most formidable opposition, 
also ajgued against rearmament on American terms because it could 
only mean uking sides in the intcmational struggle. This argument t\as 
not expressive of anti-Americanism, although that animus existed on 
the part of some who opposed rearmament. It was rather based on 
acceptance of the neutralist view that the government should niaintain 
and exercise independence of judgment in the formulation of foreign 
policj’. 

The Yoshida government, after independence, accepted the necessity 
for "defensive” rearmament, which it viewed as consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the constitution. UTiat it asscrtedly sought to avoid 
was too much rearmament at too rapid a pace. Thus it sought to resist 
American pressure to rearm Japan rapidly and extensively, but not to 
the point of unduly offending the United States. Thus the Yoshida gov- 
ernment was prepared to view Japan as in effect an ally of the United 
States in the international struggle, while seeking to retain as large a 
measure of connol of policy vir a vis the United States as possible. 

The Hatoyama govemmem’s foreign policy had been stated in the 
broad terms quoted above in December, 1954. The implication was that 
the government would seek to establish friendly relations beneficial to 
Japan with China and the Soviet Union as w ell as mainuining friendly 
and beneficial relations with the United States. On the one hand, the 
policy enunciated and subsequently followed could be viewed as bemg 
intended as a means of exerting pressure on the United States to secure 
greater support through presentation as an alternative to such support 
movement by japan over toward the Soviet side in the international 
struggle. It could also be viewed on the other hand as a declaration of 
intention to follow a completely independent foreign policy designed 
exclusively to promote Japanese interests. In either case it represented 
modification of, rather than fundamental change in, the Yoshida polic)’ . 
In either interpretation, it caused the Hatoyama government to take a 
more advanced poadon than that of its predecessor in favor of re- 
armatieyt since, under the circumstances of the times, the more organ- 
ized power Japan developed the greattr would be its ability to act 
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In the long-run, the upwards of 8j million people living on the four 
islands to which Japan had been reduced could gain a livelihood only 
through a reopening of the channels of international trade and by open 
competition for markets and sources of necessary raw materials, japan 
could continue to import from the United States, without financial 
assistance from the latter, only if the American market was opened 
more widely and freely to the products of Japanese industry'. Alterna- 
tively, it could maintain the livelihood of the people through resump- 
tion and enlargement of trade with the countries of eastern Asia, in- 
cluding China, thus reducing Japanese purchases in the American 
market or securing the necessary foreign exchange to continue their 
purchases in the United States through selling their industrial and 
agricultural production elsewhere. But if they followed the lead of the 
United States and refused to trade with suclv Communist countries as 
China, and if the United States did not buy from Japan as much in 
value as it sold to it, then the United States would have to conrinue 
to support Japan financially if the Japanese economy was to become 
and remain viable. 

Release of Japan from economic dependence on the United States 
through the re-escablishmcnc of prewar trade relations in eastern and 
southeastern Asu in and after 1950, in addition to the obstacle pre- 
sented in the American attitude toward trade with Conimuntsc China, 
was seriously handicapped by the strong currents of nationalism which, 
in the postwar period, swept the countries of eastern and southern 
Asia. Nationalist economic policies followed by the countries in the 
area inevitably created difiicultics for Japan in any attempt to re-estab- 
lish relationships on the basis of exchange of processed goods for in- 
dustrial raw materials. Each country in the area, including China, hoped 
to establish its own national industry with a view to making itself as 
independent of other counincs as passible through the creation of 
balanced econonues. Thus instead of the prospect of freer interna* 
rional exchanges throughout the Far Ease, to the benefit of Japan, the 
tendency w as tow ard the erection of more barriers to trade in the in- 
terest of the new national economies. Ttus tendency toward planning 
the establishment of balanced economies was shown, for example, in 
the interest of the Philippines, Indoncria, Burma, and China in the 
making of reparation by Japan dirough the export of industrial plant 
on reparations account. It was anticipated that this would facilitate 
industnalaation in the recipient countries and lead to the processing 
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of raw materials at home rather than their export to Japan. Con- 
fronted by this determination on the part of the new regimes in Asia 
to industrialize, and released in large part from the free supply, as 
reparation, of machines, tools, and other industrial facilities, Japan 
began to attempt to solve its economic problems by the export of 
capital goods instead of consumer goods, such as textiles, which had 
been one of its staple exports before 1931. 

Unless, however, it can solve the problem of surmounting trade bar- 
riers by a readjustment of its production for export and, by that means 
or as a result of voluntary changes in the nationalist economic policies 
of other states, solve the problem of maintenance of more than eighty- 
three million people on a land area which a hundred years ago yielded 
a meager livelihood for some thirty-three million, the Japanese gov- 
ernment may find itself under pressure to develop economic and mili- 
tary power sufficient to enable it to compel its neighbors to make 
changes in their policies. Thus it is partly in the policies of other states 
that the answer may have to be found to the question of the ultimate 
expression of Japan’s foreign policy, and to the concurrent question 
of the soundness and permanence of Japan’s commitment constitution- 
ally never to use military power to realize national purposes. 
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At tlie End of tke First 
Postwar Decade 


END OF WESTERN COLONIAUSM JN THE FAR EAST 

An iMi’OBTANT co^cuuslON wh’ich must be dravsn from the foregoing 
analysis of Far Eastern politics during the first postwar decade is that 
Western capitalisoc colonialism and imperialism had been destroyed. 
The French, whose revolutionary ideas of liberty, equality, and fra* 
tcrnity had shaken up Europe during the nineteentli century, made the 
last stand against the application of those ideas in the Far East in their 
colony of Indochina. The terms and conditions of the armistice agree* 
ment signed at Geneva in 1954 may be said to have terminated French 
rule in Indochina. Britain to be sure, remained in Malaya, but more as 
an organizer of relationships among the Malays, the Chinese, and the 
Indians, and as their protector against the Communist terrorists than 
as a coiomal overlord. 

The foundations of western colonialism had begun to be under- 
mined as the colonial powers began to lose their belief in their right 
to govern others because of their mastery of the art of self-governmenn 
The withholding of self-government from the people in the colonies 
came more and more to be viewed as inconsistent with liberty within 
the nation-state as the West began to emphasize the grow th and spread 
of democratic and representative government. Tlvis put a brake on 
action designed to extend the area of imperial control, and it lessened 
the self-assurance of the established colonial powers with respect to 
their right to govern others. The result was gradual acceptance of the 
idea of responsibility which was applied through the mandates’ system 
4Sa 
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of the League of Nations to the former German colonies and to parts 
of the Turkish state. 

One of the factors serving specifically to undermine the colonial 
sj'stem in Southeast Asia was the course followed by the United States 
in the Philippines. From the time of establishment of the fii'St Philip- 
pine Commission (1900) the United States declared that its right to 
rule was tempered by responsibility to prepare the people to govern 
themselves. While profession and practice frequently diverged, the 
profession of responsibility made it impossible to view a colony as a 
territory’’ to be exploited exclusively^ to the advantage of the controlling 
country. This idea of responsibility^ as well as its own tradition, led 
the United States to put emphasis on education of the people, on 
public health, and, in general, on developmental activities. This was 
a new emphasis in colonial policy*. All of this assisted the Filipinos, who 
had previously revolted against Spain, to maintain their interest in and 
emphasis on independence. 

The American example in the Philippines had a double effect else- 
where in the area. The emphasis on self-government and independ- 
ence as a popular goal helped to stimulate similar nationalist aspirations 
in the neighboring colonies. It also helped to bring about modifications 
of policy’’ on the part of the Dutch and the British, especially wfith 
respect to education. This, in turn, opened the way among the colonials 
to a greater understanding of the modern idea of self-governnient. The 
slowness of introduction of self-government within the colonial frame- 
work brought about an emphasis on independence as the ultimate 
means to that end. 

Another factor in bringing about modification of European colonia 
policy was the gradual acceptance of the view' that the national costs 
of colonial government xvere greater than the material advantages de 
rived from the colony. The costs w’ere borne by the state. The profits 
were taken by individuals or groups with exploitive rights which they 
were able to exercise under the safeguards of state pow er. ith the 
acceptance of an enlarged measure of responsibility' for service to and 
protection of the people of the colony the costs tended to increase 
and the profits to decrease. Under these circumstances, by 1941 several 
of the colonial powers had begun to plan their political retirement. 
Nationalism was voicing a demand for self-government, if not for in- 
dependence, but the pressure w'hich nationalists were able to exert was 
not great enough by itself to force the pace of change. Power of 
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attitude existed, nevertheless, it made it difficult for the United States 
to attach conditions with respect to the use of economic aid which the 
American government felt obliged or was willing to give in order to 
increase production or to develop economic and political stability. And 
yet, from the American point of view, both past experience, especially 
with China, and existing conditions of government in the area indi- 
cated the neccssit^f of conditioning aid as to its use so as to ensure a 
reasonable return in relation to the purposes of both the granting and 
the receiving state. 

In this latter connection it must be said that the attainment of the 
nationalist’s objective of self-government and independence had not 
always resulted in the improvement of the quality of government. To 
a varjting degree the reverse frequently proved to be the case. Stand- 
ards of public morality may not have seriously declined in such coun- 
tries as Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines but certainly the charges 
of corruption, terrorism, favoritism, and so forth, in relation to elec- 
tions and also the operations of government on the administrative as 
" ns the political side did not indicate improvement. Administrative 
efficiency certainly declined in the immediate postwar years. Beyond all 
of this there was a deteriorated situation with respect to the maintenance 
of public order in many of the countries. There was, to be sure, varia- 
tion in degree of deterioration of administrative efficiency and in the 
success or failure in the establishment and maintenance of public order 
among the ne\v states, but initial deterioration was common to all. Much 
of this was predictable at the outset, was understandable, and may be 
Hewed as excusable under existing circumstances. Nevertheless this con- 
dition did raise a question as to the justification for granting the assist- 
ance called for without qualifying conditions. But where the condi- 
tions proposed were apparently designed to establish control by the 
ncling state of important aspects of public policy, as in relation to the 
development and use of the armed forces of the state, rather than being 
exclusively directed toward securing a dollar of value for a dollar of 
expenditure for an agreed purpose, the ensuing attitude of suspicion 
I'ould seem to be, under the circumstances of the times, quite under- 
standable. 
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THE ROLES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE SOVIET UNION 

IVhiic it is tme that local nationalisms were the beneficiaries of the di- 
rection of allied pow er agunst the Japanese, in the first posiw ar decade 
the relations of Far Eastern states with one another and w ith the other 
states of the \v arid w etc nevertheless determined more by outside forces 
than by those dc\ eloped as a result of the creation of new states within 
the area. The second conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that the 
w orld-\\ ide struggle hetw cen the United States and its allies, on the one 
side, and the Soviet Union and its satellites, on the other, was of major 
significance in channeling the currents of politics in the Far East. At 
the same time, it must be recognized that developments and alignments 
in the Far East were of the utmost Importance in shaping the 
course of events elsewhere. Europe and the Far East both were 
regional battlefields on which the contending forces were arrayed 
against one another. In both areas it proved impossible to define 
local problems and find solurions for them in local or regional terms 
because of the effect of decision on the relative power positions of the 
United States and its allies, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union and 
its satellites and supporters, on the other. This was clearly revealed 
in China, in Korea, and in Indochina; as well as in Greece and Turkey, 
Austria, and Germany. While not so directly apparent, the struggle 
between the United States and the Soviet Union also atfected politics 
in the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma. Malaya, and Japan; as it did in 
Italy, France, and Jugoslavia. 

As of 1945, the power of decision in the Far Eiast seemed to rest 
with the United States. It was assumed that Russia’s requirements had 
been met with the concessions made to Stalin at the Yalta Conference 
as these were confirmed and somewhat extended in the Sino-Sovict 
treaty of 1945. The introduction of Soviet power into Korea was 
viewed as a temporary war measure. Smee, under the 1945 uea^ with 
the Republic of China, the Soviet Union had formally committed itself 
csciusiiely to the National Government with respect to China, and 
since Stalin had indicated a willingness and the intention to let the 

nited Scares assume the burden and the responsibility for bringing 
a out the internal unificanon of China, the prospect seemed good for 
t e reconstruction of China as a power under American auspices and 
in tnendly association w ith Ae United States. 
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Between 1945 and 1947, however, it was revealed that Soviet poiicy 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang province, and Korea was just as 
imperialist as the policy followed by the Russian Tsarist government 
m the decade from 1895-1905. The agi'eements of 1945 were not, it 
became apparent, accepted by the Stalin government as a stable basis 
of relationship; they were rather viewed by the Kremlin as a spring- 
board for future expansion. This was evident in the use made by the 
Russians of their newly acquired rights in Dairen, at Port Arthur, and 
m the Manchurian railways; in their looting of the Manchurian indus- 
trial plant; as well as in the conditions of control which they estab- 
lished in their zone of occupation in Korea. 

Soviet policy and actions in Manchuria facilitated the Communist 


movement tou'ard pou'er in China. The Chinese Communists, how- 
over, derived more benefit in their conflict with the Kuomintang from 
the limited economic and militaiw support given by the United States 
to a party government which the Chinese had come to believe was an 
ineffective instrument of rule than they did from any direct SoUec 
assistance. Successful labelling of the American policy of support of 
the National Government as “imperialist” helped to obscure the reality 
"hich was that of Soviet imperialism. It thus enabled the Chinese 
Communists to present themselves to the Chinese people and intel- 
lectuals as a nationalist party contending against American imperialism 
tiithout real consideration of the threat presented to China in the im- 
perialism of their Soviet supporter. 

After 1947, with the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine of con- 
tainment of Soviet expansion, the United States met with success in 
Europe and failure in China. The failure might not have been so com- 
plete if the Chinese Communists had not committed themselves in 


advance so strongly to an anti-American policy. This precluded their 
acceptance of American economic assistance in the reconstruction of 
China even if the United States had been disposed to offer it. Amer- 
ican domestic hostility* to communism made it hazardous for the ad- 
nunistration at Washington to propose economic assistance as a possible 
means of enabling the new Central People’s Government to free itself 
from exclusive dependence on the Soviet Union. It also forced the 
^cction of the barrier of nonrecognition against any reversal of the 
Communist line of hostilitj^ to the United States. It cannot be asserted 
that a different policy would have met with success in changing the 
pro-Soviet orientation of Communist China’s policy. If it had been 
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attempted, however, and if ii had met v.iib failure, the full responsi- 
bility would have been stjuarcly placed where it properly bclonged- 
on the Soviet Union and on the Chinese Communist Party leadership. 
That would certainly have lessened the impact in India and elsewhere 
in Asia of the charge that the purpose of the United States in refusing 
recognition was to prevenr the Chinese from exercising the nght of 
national self-determination of their form of government. It would also 
have publicized the fact that the adnese Communist Partj- was not 
in fact national but was an instrument of international communism 
which, in turn, was an instrument of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 

The anti-American emphasis m Communist China’s policy was 
strengthened with the conclusion of the alliance between Moscow and 
Peiping in January-, 1950. Although not so stated, the circumstances of 
the times made it clear that this alliance was directed against the 
States. Such an emphasis, and the terms of its expression, made it vir- 
tually impossible for the United States to shift from a policy of non- 
recognition to one of recognition. It also niade inevitable commit- 
ment of the United States to support of the National Government on 
Formosa, since overthrow of that government would have brought 
that strategically important island under the control of a power hostile 
to the United States 

From 1945 to 1947 the United States had officially viewed the 
struggle in China as civil war. Thus h had failed to relate its support 
of the National Government in China clearly to the international con- 
flict until the outbreak of war in Korea, even though it had not recog- 
nized the Communist regime after that regime had driv cn the Nationa 
Government from mainland China. When Britain, India, and other 
non-Communist states extended recognition to the new Central Peo- 
ple’s Government they thereby declared themselves to be accepting 
the outcome of a civil war. They did not view themselves as siding 
with the Soviet Union agunst the United States in the international 
struggle for power. With respect to that international conflict, Bntain 
had definitely aligned itself with the United States, although refusing 
to accept a position of subordination to the United States which woul 
deny the United Kingdom the right to take an equal part in the de- 
velopment of policy. Differences of opinion naturally arose betvvcen 
Washington and London as to strategy and tactics. But these differ- 
ences were resolved through agreement, and they did not arise out o 
any determination on the part of Britain to play the role of an inde- 
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pendent make-weight in a balance of power between the United Snttes 
and the Soviet Union. 


INDIA, THE UNITED STATES. AND CO.MMUNIS.M 
IN THE FAR EAST 

India, Burma, and Indonesia, on the other hand— and especially India 
-sought to keep clear of commitments to either the United States or 
the Sonet Union. Thus India’s poliev of neutralism in the intema- 
ttonai struggle was markedly diiferent from that of Britain. It did 
not involve an attempt to help shape the poliev of a coalition of inde- 
pendent states organized and directed against a common enemy. 

3 ther, it vvas an attempt to maintain equallv friendly relations with 
hnth sides. In the process India sought to e.stablish leadership of an 
independent bloc capable of weighting the balance between H’ash- 
ington and the Kremlin. Thus in effect after 1950 India became an 
active competitor for power in the Far East. Assertedly India did so 
01^ the premise that Far Eastern problems should be soh'cd by Asian 
Stares without Western (and thus outside) intervention. Mr. Nehru 
refused to recognize that India, although Asian, is culturally about as 
slien to the Far Eastern countries as is the United States, Britain, or 
European Russia. 

India had, however, just thrown off' the colonial yoke, with which 
It e.xclusively identified imperialism, and ail of the countries of the 
nr East had been exposed at one time or another to Western imperiai- 
isni. Thus thev had with India the common bond of fear and sus- 
picion of Western states. In terms of the conllict between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. there was the background of suspicion of the 
colonial powers with M'hom, after the war, the Uuitetl States con- 
tinued in friendly association, Tliis background and this association, ns 
as India was concerned, produced a reaction against the Unitetl 
States rather than the Soviet Union. It thus caused India to suspect 
American motives where there wa.s no real ground for suspicion. 

An early instance of open divergence of Indian and American policy 
presented with the Indian recognition of the Communist regime 
111 China. The failure of the United State.s' to do likewise was asserted 
lit India to be evidence of the unwilHngne,ss of die United States to 
allow the Chinese people to have the form of governmenr which tliey 
"'anted if k did not meet with American approval. This view was 
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strengthened as the United States condnued to insist on^e right of 
the Formosan government to speak as the voice of a China ic 
Kehm contended had repudiated that government. With representa- 
tion at Peiping, the Indian govenunent received at first hand 
of the Central People’s Government on questions at issue m the Far 
East. Because of this direct conuct. sshich was permitted to it but 
not to some of the other governments which also had recognized the 
Communist regime, and because of its hostilitj' to the Chiang regunc. 
New Delhi tended to accept as its own the Chinese Communist pomt 
of view on many Far Eastern questions. This could only sene to 
accentuate existing disagreements between India and the Umted States. 
Thus it was the China problem, more than other question, which not 
only kept India from aligning itself with the United States but a 
gave a pro-Communist leaning to India's neutralism. 

Another consideration in determining the Indian government s am- 
tude was its desire to be treated as an equal, even if not as a superior 
pow er. in the reaching of deciwons on .Asian questions. Although w ’ 
and badly in need of economic and technical assistance which it could 
apparently seenre only from the United States, India (and also Burma 
and Indonesia) were sensitive to the appearance of being supplicants 
for American aid. As newly independent states, furthermore, they were 
unduly sensitive to anv conditioning of aid which seemed to be di- 
rected toward Umitation of their freedom to determine their own 


policies. Preoccupied with its new position of power and its new n- 
sponsibilities in world affairs, the United States failed on occasion to take 
diis sensitiveness sufficiently into account. For too long in the postvvar 
period of conflict, the United States seemed to act on the assumption 
that leadership meant that Washington would decide upon the pohc) 
and then negotiate regarding the conditions of joint action to imple- 
ment the announced decision. Thb caused India (and others) on occa- 
sion to assert its mdepcndcnce by (ailing or refuting to follow the 


Amencan lead. 

This w as clearly revealed in the negotiation of the peace treaty "^^h 
Japan. The United Sutes formulated the terms of a draft treaty w hich 
was then somewhat modified as a result of negotiations with Australia, 
New Zealand, Bnttin, France, and the Philippines. India’s viev« were 
not particularly sought. From the point of view of interests involved 
there was no apparent reason why India should have been given an 
important or principal place in the negotiations, except for the fact 
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that India thought of itself as a principal spokesman for Asia on Asian 
questions. Here certainly was one important Asian question which was 
being dealt with in the main by non-Asian states. Not sufficiently taken 
into account through prior consultation, India refused to take part in 
the ratifying conference on the Japanese peace treaty at San Francisco 
and subsequently negotiated a separate treaty with Japan. The reason 
given, of course, was not that of prestige but that of the failure of the 
treaty to establish Japan as a truly independent state. By this the In lan 
government meant a state free of American influence. 

Regardless of intent, in such instances as that of recognition o 
Communist China and of refusal to accept the Japanese peace 
the Indian policy of independence or neutralism put New De i on 
the same side of such questions as the Soviet Union. It did not,^ or 
ever, materially affect the issue itself, nor give India a position o 
recognized Asian leadership. Nor, if that was the Indian aim, vvas t e 
latter purpose realized through early attempts u’hich were ma e to 
draw together the new states of Southeast Asia in the deve opment o 
a common policy through conference among their governments. 

The Korean war had a different consequence. In connection with the 
negotiations for an armistice, and in the implementing of the amisnce 
terms, India was able to piny an important mediatory ® 

ence of the Nehru government was also felt at the Genei a on er , 
which gave India a role also in the supervision of the app ication 


rhe terms of the Indochinese armistice. u 

This, and the courting of the Indian government by the Uhines 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, who made a point ot 
stopping at New Delhi (and also Rangoon) on his return to na 
from Geneva, and who saw to it that Mr. Nehru was warmly receiv 
apon his return visit to Peiping, gave India a prestige posiuon i 
Eastern and world politics much beyond that which it a pre y 
enjoyed. Thus by [955 a third conclusion to be drawn with respect 
ro politics in the area was that India had become an important n 
outside factor in the Far Eastern equation. It remained to e em 
strated, however, that India had successfully taken oi er ^ P 
viously played by Japan as an Asian state, or that ew e 
be able to compete successfully w'ith China for lea ers T 
East. The People’s Government had had its case argued for it m mch 
international forums as the United Nations by Indian representatives 
but that government had not given any real indication o acc p 
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of Indian leadership. On the contrary there were indications that 
China felt itself to be the natural leader of Asia. 


RISE TO POWER IK THE FAR EAST 
OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

A fourth conclusion to Itc drawn from a survey of the last decade 
of Far Eastern politics, consequently, is that China, under the Com- 
munist regime, was more of an independent power-factor in politics 
than it had been at any time in the modem period of its historj’. 
While a member of the Soviet bloc, and following policies dt-J-iv 
the United States and its supporters identical with those of the Soviet 
Union, China demonstrated sufficient strength and independence in 
questions of concern to it to fully warrant its being characterized as 
an aUv or partner of the U.S.S.R. rather than a satellite. This was 
shown in such readjustments of the conditions of reladonship as were 
made after the initial agreements entered into in January of 1950. 
Soviet Russia's interests in Manchuria, for etample, were contracted 
rather than expanded, There was. to be sure, no indication of a possible 
breach of relationship such as occurred in the case of Yugoslavia. One 
reason was that the Soviet government avoided making the mistakes 
in its China policy which were made in its treatment of Yugoslavia- 
Mao Was accepted as one of the major prophets of communism. His 
views as to the applicability of Communist doctrine in Asian countnes 
were not disputed. Tito bad not been accorded that status by the Rus- 
sians. Furthermore, while Russian support and assistance w ere important 
for the Chinese Communists, China was at least of equal imponance to 
the Soviet Union as an allv in the Far East. Both were interested in the 
extension of the area of Communist influence and each wanted to 
o\ercDme the barriers to expansion which American policy had sought 
to erect. Thus they had a common encmv and that gave them as strong 
an incentive to maintain their alliance as that of ideological affinity, 
perhaps an even stronger one. 

Aside from the struggle for power in China itself, the disturbance 
of the peace which involved China came with the failure of the North 
Korean regime to conquer South Korea. While the evidence available 
at present b largely circumstantial, it supports the conclusion that the 
North Koreans did not launch that attack in 1950 witliout prior un- 
derstandings with the SosTct Union and the Chinese Central Peoples 
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Government. There is, however, no satisfactorAr evidence of an ad- 
vance understanding that, if the need for it developed, China w'ould 
actively intervene in behalf of North Korea. The evidence indicates 
rather that the anticipation was that no such military inter^'cntion by 
either Peiping or Moscow would be necessary'. The decision to inter- 
vene would seem to have been taken by the Chinese on their own 
initiative rather than under Russian pressure. 

In any case, the intervention had the consequence of bringing China 
back into Korea as an active competitor for power, giving assistance 
to and exercising more authority over the North Korean regime than 
the U.S.S.R. If that position of dominance is maintained it can cer- 
tainly be viewed as a move in the direction of re-establishment of the 
historic Chinese Empire from which Korea had been detached by the 
exercise of Japanese power. Since North Korea had already passed 
under Communist control it was Chinese Communist imperialism rather 
than the Communist world revolution which registered a victory w’ith 
the signature of the Korean armistice. The Communist system itself 
was contained, as far as Korea was concerned, at the point of e.\'pansion 
of Soviet Russian potver which had been reached when containment 
was proclaimed as the central objective of United States policy. 

Another step toward the reconstitution of the Chinese empire was 
taken when the authority of the Peiping regime w'as established over 
Tibet. This was undertaken and carried through against the protests of 
^ew Delhi. In spite of assurances of friendship, this action brought 
China into direct territorial contact with India and Nepal, putting 
eiping in a position to e.xert direct pressure on India, if that became 
uecessaiy'. That position will be further strengthened if the program of 
uiilitary and economic development of Tibet, announced by the People’s 
^uvernment in 1955, should be successfully put into effect. These 
^ 2 'elopments advanced the strategic position of China in eastern Asia 
though it could be argued that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to stage a large-scale invasion of India from Tibet. 

Still another advance in imperial powder was made by Communist 
China as a result of the 1954 Geneva Conference at which an armistice 
1 ^. ^tt<Iochina was concluded. By the armistice terms the Communist 
tot iVIinh Was assured of control of the northern part of the country 
ond Was given an opportunity to acquire control of the remainder as 
tt result of the provisions made for elections. It was Communist China s 
ttpport before, at, and after the Geneva Conference xvhich produced 
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this rictory for Ho Chi-.Minh. The ensting relationship benvecn Com- 
munist China and Indochinese communism at the time of victory was 
comparable to that between the Soviet Union and one of its satellites. 
Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the forced witlidrawal of the 
French from the northern part of Vietnam was in effect in favor of 
China, which gained at least as much direct authorit)- in its old 
suzerainty of Tongking as that exercised by the Imperial China of the 
Manchu period. It was France which, in 1884-85. had compelled the 
retirement of China from Indochina. It was, in the last analysis, Chinese 
Communist which replaced French imperialism in the Far East, in the 
process extending China’s own power into Southeast Asia. 

It was against the threat of Chinese Communist rather than Russian 
expansion, furthermore, that the United States sought to erect barriers 
after the conclusion of the Indochinese armistice. The postarmisrice 
situation brought Qunesc communism to a point of direct contact w iih 
Thailand and Malaya as well as with Cambodia and Laos. Under Chi- 
nese auspices and in China a “Free Thai” organization was erected as 
a nationalist instrument of penetration of Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. Thai nationalists could not, of course, make the same anti-im- 
perialist appeal against the government as had the Viet Minh in Indo- 
china, and as had nationalist panics in the other countries of the area. 
They could, how ever, take the same line against the existing govern- 
ment as that which had been exploited by the Chinese Communist 
Party against the Kuomintang in China, labelling it (j) as an instru- 
ment of American imperialism because supported by the United States, 
and (2) a feudalistic, bureaucratic, and capitalistic “remnant” because 
of its internal support. The divition of the Thai people, some of w hom 
lived in China, Laos, and Cambodia, as well as in Thailand itself, could 
also be exploited by means of nationalistic agitation. 

A different instrument of penetiation was presented in the large 
Chinese populations of Thailand, MaUya. Burma, Indonesia, and the 

hi ippines. The Chmese Communists, as had their predecessors, in- 
sisted on considering all overseas Chinese to have Chinese narionalit)' 
e\en though many such had had no contact with China for many 
195:4 listed 11,748,3:0 over- 
seas Chinese as pan of the popuUtion of China, in addition to the 
seven a half millions living in Foiroasa. This listing occurred after 
Air. Nehru had discussed their dual status with Chou En-lai and had 
rccenc assurances that the Pdping government was studying the 
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question and was considering the adoption of a policy under which 
the overseas Chinese would be required to choose either Chinese na- 
tionality or that of the country of their residence. Mr. Nehru was re- 
ported to have described as “rather frightening” a situation in which 
the Chinese populations of Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, and Malaya 
could not divest themselves of Chinese nationality. 

Similar concern over this question had previously been expressed by 
the Premier of Burma and by the government of Indonesia. Inconclu- 
sive negotiations over the question, as a matter of fact, were conducted 
with China by Indonesia during 1954- In November of 1954 the Indo- 
nesian Minister of Information announced that negotiations at Peiping 
were running smoothly and that both parties were agreed that it was 
not good to retain double citizenship. Meanwhile the Indonesian govern- 
nient submitted a bill to Parliament under which a citizen of Indonesia, 
living in Indonesia would be considered as not possessing another citi- 
zenship. Without a redefinition of China’s policy, nevertheless, the 
issue remained unresolved and the possibility remained that Commu- 
nist China would seek to utilize overseas Chinese as instruments of 
political penetration and subversion. This redefinition was apparently 
made and for Indonesia incorporated in the 1955 nationality treaty pre- 
viously referred to. 


ORGANIZING SECURITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

All of the indications at the end of 1954 were that the immediate 
problem of Far Eastern politics was not that of finding security against 
an overt Chinese attack on the countries or areas threatened, except 
in the case of Formosa and islands nearer to the mainland. It was rather 
the one more difficult to solve of preventing an extension of the Chi- 
ttese Communist position by means of stimulation and support of in- 
ternal disruptive forces. This was recognized by the United States as 
it Undertook to establish new and more effective barriers to the out- 
"’ard thrust of Communist power. 

The United States, in connection with the negotiation of the Japa- 
t*ese peace treat}', had concluded bilateral security pacts with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan. It was also com- 
'tticted to the defense of South Korea. After the Geneva Conference 
^Tashington sought to extend this security system into a multipartite 
arrangement for the defense of Southeast' Asia. It called a conference 
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at .Manila in September, 195+, which brought into being the Southeast 
Asia Trcat\- Organization (SEATO). Onlv three Asian states (Thai- 
land, the Philippines, and Pakisun), however, were willing or able to 
participate. The terms of the Indochina armistice raised a barrier against 
participation by Cambodia and l^os. Japan was unwilling to accept 
obligations w hich might necessitate overseas niilitarv action for Japa- 
nese The National Govcmnicnt on Formosa could not be invited to 
participate because of the porition taken toward it by Great Britain 
and other states. India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia took the position 
that international tensions would be increased rather than lessened by 
such a defense organization liccause it would he viewed by China as 
threatening it unless Peiping, and perhaps also .Moscow, were invited 
to ]oin. The Indian and Indonesian governments viewed as acceptable 
the post-Geneva assurance given to .Mr. Nehru bv Chou En-lai that 
the Chinese policy was that of peaceful coexistence and noninterfer- 
ence as elaborated in the iolnt declaration Issued at the end of .Mr. 
Nehrus visit to Peiping. The five principles therein set forth were; 
(i) respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; (:) 
nonaggression, (3) noninterference in each other's internal atfairs; (4) 
equality and mutual benefit, (5) and peaceful coexistence. Acceptance 
of these principles, it was held, would make unnecessary’ and danger- 
ous from the point <»f view of peace and security such military pacts, 
themselv es menacing, as the one sought by the United States. 

established, consequently, had as participants five West- 
ern states-the United States, .■\ustraHa, New Zealand, Britain, and 
France; and three Asian countries— Thailand, the Philippines, and Pak- 
istan. The purposes of the organization w cre to co-operate to strengthen 
defense against cstcrnal aggression, to counter subversion from within, 
and to develop economic measures for social well-being. These pur- 
poses were to be realized through action taken in accordance with 
constitutional processes of the rignatoiy states in the event of armed 
attack or aggression in the treaty area, and by consultation on measures 
to e taken if a threat other than armed attack was presented. It was. 
agreed that no action would be taken on the territory of any state 
wit out the consent of its governtnent; that the Security Council 
wou be immediately informed of anv action taken; that the treaU’ 
w ould not affect obligations under the Charter of the United Nations; 

'nfcrnarional engagements would be entered into in con- 
' It 1 the tenns of the treaty. It was also provided that the number 
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ably not involve military operations in the immediate future unless 
war should be precipitated clsev-herc. It would, however, be carried 
on by diplomatic, economic, and propagandistic methods rather than 
being terminated unless and until a teal basis of accommodation should 
be reached in the relations of the United States and Communist China. 

In undertaking a political and economic otfensive against China and 
the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia, the United States had obvious ad- 
vantages but it also labored under severe handicaps. The advantages 
came principally from its ability to meet the needs of the countries 
concerned with respect to their economic and military development. 
The ability to furnish economic and technical assistance, however, 
might readily prove a political liability unless aid was given in terms of 
specifications set by the country in need of assistance. Otherwise, 
American aid might be viewed as a form of intervention and thus be 
fined into the Chinese propaganda charge of American imperialism. 
American intentions have been and continue to be appraised in Asia 
not in terms of their significance for the United States but from the 
point of view of their estimated Asian consec^uences. An example of this 
(although not of the charge of imperialism) is to be found in the 
reaction in Burma to a plan to combat communism in Asia by lending 
surplus gram to needy countries. With a rice export surplus, the 
American plan would, said a Burmese Cabinet Minister, "force (Burma) 
to go to (Communist) China on our knees. . . . We will have to 
depend upon China for our rice market and this will naturally tie our 
economy to Red China. . . . Until our rice problem is solved . . • the 
Seato pact is just a 'keep off the grass’ agreement." Other countries 
had similar special problems of economic development which could not 
be solved satisfactorily by a projection of American conceptions of 
need into the solution, Where that was attempted it was exploited as 
evidence of American interference and thus imperialism. 

It was this weakness in American policy-making which strengthened 
the tendency in Indian and Indonerian foreign policy previously re- 
ferred to. 'lius tendency initially expressed itself adversely in relation 
so the American conditioning of aid on an expression of the recipient s 
willingness to participate in the struggle against Soviet communist 
expansionism. From this initial reaction to American policy, India en- 
tered the international scene as a mediator in the Korean war and as 
a participant in the Indochina setdement suspicious of the intentions 
0 the United States and pto-C3unesc in tendency. Following the con- 
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elusion of tlie Indochinese armistice agreements, India and Indonesia 
not only expressed disapproval of SEATO as a means of preserving 
peace and maintaining security but also moved to bring into being, 
formally, a bloc of Asian and African states through conferences planned 
at a meeting of the Colombo powers held at Jokarta in December, 
1954. These developments followed a conference of India, Burma, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, called by the Premier of Ceylon at Colombo 
just prior to the Geneva Conference. The Colombo Conference had 
little effect on international decisions, but it did suggest a means of 
enlarging the participation of “neutralist” Asian states in world and 
Far Eastern politics under the Indian leadership which had been suc- 
cessfully exercised first in United Nations discussions of the Korean 
question. 

The conference of .Asian and .African states planned at the December 
meeting of the Colombo powers was duly held in .April, 1955 at Ban- 
dung in Indonesia. From the start it was revealed that there was no 
real unanimity of view among the participants except with respect to 
general principles. There was a general hostility to colonialism but an 
insistence on the part of such states as Turkey, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Ceylon that any resolution against colonialism and imperialism 
should condemn equally the old colonialism and the new communist 
imperialism. This attitude made it essential for Chou En-lai, represent- 
ing the Central People’s Government (neither the National Govern- 
ment nor that of the Republic of Korea were invited to send repre- 
sentatives), to take a much more defensive and conciliatory position 
than had originally been anticipated. The vigor of participation in the 
conference on the part of those who were or felt themselves to be 
threatened by communist expansionism, furthermore, made it difficult 
for the Indian and Indonesian governments to guide the conference 
along the lines originally projected. In this respect the conference 
exploded the view projected from India of an Asia and Africa with 
a completely unified attitude in international politics which could be 
expressed with one rmice. In a sense this revived and expressed the 
original conception of “neutralism” as that of the independence of 
each state in the formulation of its foreign policy. This xvas completely 
consistent with the acceptance of the five principles upon which India 
and Communist China had previously agreed.^ 

^ These principles were, it will be recalled, ( i ) respect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty; (2) nonaggression; (3) noninterference in each other’s 
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Whac was at issue in Far Eastern politics was not the principles to 
govern the behavior of states but their effective implementation against 
the state (or states) nhich fuled to govern its conduct in accordance 
with them. Neutralism, in the sense of independence of the state in 
the development of its foreign policj', left the Philippines, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Turkey, for example, free to commit themselves to par- 
ticipate in the American-organized security system if their govern- 
ments concluded that American assistance was essential to the main- 
tenance of their security against the Soviet Union or China. It left the 
same freedom in the exercise of iudgment to India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia. 


THE QUESTION OF FORMOSA 

These moves and countermoves in Southeast Asia established the 
conditions of a precarious peace in that part of the Far East. However 
they left untouched the issue which carried the most immediate threat 
to international peace and security. This was the question of Formosa 
and the future of the National Government of the Republic of China. 
It was this question which had lessened the unity of the anti-Com* 
munist world as it w as being forged under American leadership. Funda- 
mentally the objection in many quaners to United States policy was 
Washington’s support of the Formosa regime as the recognized gov- 
ernment of China rather than American unwillingness to see Formosa 
itself come under the control of an unfriendly government. It was 
viewed as unrealistic to act upon the assumption that the National 
Government would be able, in the foreseeable future, to re-establish 
its position on the mainland through military operations. Such militaty' 
operations could only be contemplated if the United States was pre- 
pared to embark on large-scale war in China itself in support of the 
Nationalists, w hose ob)ecdve would be that of o\ erthrow ing the Cen- 
tral People’s Government. Thb the Uiuted States steadily refused to 
accept as a commitment, but without being willing to accept as an 
accomplished fact the reality of control of China by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Its continued support of the National Government on 
Formosa as the government of China conscquentlv introduced an elc- 

I4) tQuality and mutual benefit, and (j) peaceful coexistence, 
ese are, of course, the generally accepted principies Eoeminc; the relaoons of 

sutee, to uhich all states ply at lei* lipSetvk'L ^ ^ 
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menc of uncertainty as to the nature and extent of the support which 
would be given to Formosa in the event of an attempt on the part of 
the Communists to conquer the island or to the National Government 
if it should hazard its existence in an attempt to regain power on the 
mainland. 

Up to the time of the conclusion of the peace treaty with Japan 
United States policy had clearly envisaged Formosa as a part of China 
on the basis of the de facto restoration of that island to China in 1945. 
By the terms of the Japan treaty, however, Japan relinquished its title 
but the decision as to Formosa’s future status, except as to its being 
no longer a part of the Japanese Empire, was left open. In other words, 
the objective set forth in the Cairo Declaration was construed nega- 
tively with respect to Japan but not positively with respect to China. 
When Japan re-established its relations with China, negotiations were 
conducted with the National Government on Formosa, and the treaty 
terms covered such territory as was under the control of the latter. 
These and other actions seemed designed to separate consideration of 
the status of Formosa from that of China, making an attack on For- 
mosa sometliing other than a completion of the struggle for power 
in China itself. And vet the United States seemed to view Formosa 
in relation to China, since, when the Eisenhower administration took 
office, it removed the prohibition imposed on the National Govern- 
ment with respect to operations directed against the mainland while 
maintaining the paurol of the Formosan Straits against Communist 
activity directed against Formosa. 

This was the situation when, following the settlement in Indochina, 
the Peiping government reiterated its intention of completing the civil 
war by bringing Formosa under its control. This shifted the focal point 
of conflict from Southeast Asia to the place where it had been made 
clear that the United States might have to act without support from 
other members of the coalition which that country had been organ- 
izing against communism. The latest evidence of this was presented in 
the necessity of excluding Formosa from the area of operations of 
SEATO. American intentions were, however, underscored with the 
conclusion of the bilateral defense pact between the United States and 
the National Government. That pact, however, removed some appre- 
hensions because of the restriction of the commitment of the United 
States to the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores and not to the 
general support of the National Government. Apprehensions as to the 
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scope of American poUcv were further reduced uhen the CJnucd 
States obtained a diplomatic pledge from the National Government not 
to undertake operations against the mainland si ithout having first se- 
cured the consent of the United States. These were all indications of 
a modification of American policy in the direction of divorce of the 
Formosan (jucstion from that of aothoritj' in China. 

These definitions, however, left out of account various off-shore 
islands, such as the Tachens, Quemoy, and Matsu, which had remained 
in the hands of the National Government after its evacuation of the 
mainland. It was from them, rather than Formosa, that the Oiiang 
Kai-shek govcmmeni had launched guerriila-type attacks on the main- 
land and on shipping in coastal waters. Used in that way they had a 
considerable nuisance value to the National Government. They could 
also be viewed as having strategic value in any attempt to reopen the 
struggle for power on the mainland. In effect, from that point of view 
and in prc-t945 terms, they were the only strictly Chinese territory 
remaining under the effective authority of the Naiiorul Government. 
It was pnmarily in relation to attack on the mainland, however, rather 
than for purposes of defense of Formosa that they had imporuncc. 
They differed in this respect from the Pescadores in that the latter had 
always been connected geopolitically with Formosa, just as the geo- 
graphic and historic connection of the off-shore islands was with the 
mainland. 

The questions raised early in 1955, when the People’s Government 
renewed its attacks on these off-shore islands, was whether the Amer- 
ican commitment to the Natiorul Goveinmcnc would be construed 
to include defense of the Tachens and the others. Support of the Na- 
donai Got emment in their defense could readily be construed as in- 
volving the United Stares in the struggle for power in China rather 
than involving it solely in the defense of Formosa against Communist 
attack in spite of the comnutment secured from Chiang’s government 
not to attack the mainland without securing the prior approval of the 
Umted States. The threat of attack on the Tachens, Quemoy, and 
Matsu, consequently, could be viewed as the inevitable preliminary to 
an a^ck on Formosa or as an attempt to find out finally where the 
precise limitations lay within which the United Scales would act in 
support of the Nationalists. 

As the threat of attack increased, Washington took the position that 
the prospect of pea^e would be increased rather than lessened if the 
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administration made clear the intention of the United States to use 
its military power in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. This was 
done through augmentation of naval and air forces in the area and the 
territories involved, and through the enactment of a joint resolution 
presented to the Congress by the administration authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take any steps necessary for the defense of Formosa, including 
the Pescadores. At the same time, naval forces Avere deployed for the 
purpose of facilitating the evacuation of the Tachens if the decision 
should be taken by the National Government to withdraw from them. 

This decision was taken and the United States stood guard over the 
evacuation. A similar decision, however, u'as not taken with respect 
to Quemoy and Matsu, which have a more important relationship than 
the Tachens both to the mainland and to Formosa. Those islands the 
National Government apparently proposed to defend, a decision in 
which the United States appeared to have acquiesced. If attacked, it was 
apparently American policy not to assist in their defense unless the 
attack was staged in such force as to indicate an intention to e.\tend the 
operation to Formosa. In that case the indication at the end of May, 
1955 was that the United States would assist the National Government 
in their defense as pan: of the defense of Formosa. President Eisen- 
hower accepted the responsibility for exercising personal judgment as 
to Avhether the attack on these off-shore islands was actually directed 
against Formosa. 

M^ile this question of the off-shore islands was being raised, the 
United States at the same time made it clear that it would not oppose 
an attempt on the part of the United Nations to bring about a cease-fire 
beuveen the Communists and the Nationalists. Under the circumstances, 
it seemed apparent that this could be accomplished only through ac- 
quiescence in the Communist claim to control of the off-shore islands. 
If accomplished, even “without prejudice” to the claims of the Na- 
tional Government and the Communists with respect to the govern- 
ment of China, a cease-fire would presumably remove a principal threat 
to international peace and security for the immediate future. 

Without agreement on the conditions of a cease-fire— which would 
maintain the nvo China’s— the prospect of war between the United 
States and China remained, since, in the defense of Formosa in the event 
of attack, the United States might readily find it e.xpedient to attack 
concentrations of shipping and of troops on the mainland if these were 
clearly made for the purpose of subjugation of Formosa. If the attack 
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were launched, ihc Unwed States forces srould prcsunuhly operate 
against militarv iaMallaiions on the nuinUnd. Judging by the reaction 
to the cxpcncnce of the Korean war, such action vt ould, if undertaken, 
find widespread sopporr in the United States. If this had occurred, 
rather than the defease nf FornMna being confined to the actual re- 
pelling of an assault, a general war might svcll lute been the tiutcomc. 
At the moment, the pussilnhtx' of such action being taken against main- 
land China m the cxent of an attack on Fonuosa was advanced as a 
threat or a method nf adding in the assurance that peace would be pre- 
sen cd bv OimmunUt (dvina itself l»ccausc *if the probable eiinscuucnces 
of an attempt ru establish Couuuumst c*>nfri>l over a territory which 
had nut been part nf China l>ctwccn ih4)5 and 194$. 

This particular issue was only one in the complex of issues in the 
relations of the Ouiimunist and the ami-OunmunUt states which pre- 
sented a serious threat to wvirld peace in the spring of Wrapped 
around the whole was the threat and the possibUirv' of atomic star and 
resulting general destruction. T'o lessen this possibility through a lessen- 
ing of international tensions, the heads of state of the United Sutes, 
the Soviet Union. Uncam. and France met at Geneva in midsumnicf 
of i(,55. 

While this “conference at the Summit" failed to solve any of the 
problems which produced the icnvionv ir did sutlicjcntly change the 
international climate of opinion so that it became possible to undertake 
new explorations of old world problems such as that of disarmament 
with some prospect of agreement. In the new atmosphere, also, it was 
possible fo institute diplomatic cvinvcrsaiions between the United States 
and the Communist People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China over the question of release of Americans still held prisoner in 
Oiina. These conversations were designed as a preliminary to negotia- 
tions over other larger political questions at issue between the United 
States and Communist China. The protraction of negotiations over a 
question which, as Quna itself showed initially, could have been given 
a quick answer, prevented an cniaigcmcni of the area of discussion and 
movement toward agreement on some of the other issues which pre- 
rrared riie consideration of normal^tion of the relations of the two 
countries. Consequently, wtule agreement was reached, and the agree- 
ment was gradually injplcnjcnted, on the release of Americans, both 
military and civilian, held prisoner in China, the end of 1955 left inter- 
national relations in the Far East substantially unchanged after the con- 
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ference at “the Summit.” The general atmosphere was somewhat less 
tense but the positions of the United States and of Communist China 
remained substantially unchanged, as did also the interests and policies 
of other participants in the politics of the Far East. 
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